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HAT does that mean to you, Mr Farmer, 

when you conclude to buy a cream sepa- 

trator? 
eC: It means that when you buy a Tubular, 
SSters back of your purchase stands the safest, 
surest, t guarantee you can possibly get— 
something that stands as a positive evidence its 
product must be the best—something that proves 
beyond question its product must be superior to all 
others, or the largest factory in the World would 
not have become necessary to fill the demand. 

All the printed claims and guarantees of merit 
ever written can’t compare to this concrete fact— 
this great monument of proof that Tubulars are the 
most popular separators on the market today. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” and the reason 
it has been possible to build up the largest separator 
factory in the world, is simply because Tubulars are 
an actual, practical success. Because they are the 
best in the world. 

60,000 Tubulars were sold last year; and this year, 
so far, promises a big increase. Every one sold 
makes more sales, for their buyers can’t help but 
tell their neighbors of their exceptional superiority. 

It is no longer a question whether it pays to buy 
a Cream Separator. That has become a fact long 
ago, but it is a difficult question with many as to 
which Separator to buy, for the reason that so many 
cheap. impractical and unreliable machines have 
been flooded upon the unsuspecting buyer. They 
have been advertised in most glowing terms—of- 
fered on what seemed impossible-to-be-deceived 
grounds, that many purchasers have been caught to 
their sorrow later on. 

For these and many other reasons we say that it 
means a great deal to the buyer today what is back 
of the Separator you buy. 

When an article has sufficient merit to succeed; 
to grow to be the most extensively sold; re- 
quires the largest factory in the world to supply the 
demand; wins in every fair competition, is it not 
wiser, safer, cheaper in the end to put your money 
and trust into that article, knowing what is back of 
it, than to take chances on something that has none 
of these buying safeguards to protect you? 

But that is not all. In buying a Tubular you get 
the product of the most skillful separator builders 
in the world; the most practical machine renius can 
devise; the highest type of perfection money and 

































































brains can build—the result of a life-time of concen- 
tration and determination to produce the best sepa- 
rator in the world. 

And what’s the result? 

The illustration at the top of this page, the fac- 
tory back of it, and @ record of more satisfied pur- 
chasers than all others combined. 

When you buy a Tubular you have the positive 
assurance that you have a separator that will get 
from 10 to 50 per cent more cream from your milk 
than any other; that it will turn much easier; that 
it is the simplest in construction; has fewest parts, 
consequently easiest to clean and less liable to 
breakage; has low supply can; is most durably built 
and is backed by the biggest and most experienced 
builders in the business, 

Then why take chances on your separator pur- 
chase? You have everything to gain in buying a 
Tubular—nothing to risk. In buying a Separator 
here are the vital points to consider: . 

Which Separator gets the most cream? 

Which Separator is easiest to turn? 

Which Separator is easiest to clean? 

Which Separator has the fewest parts? 

Which Separator has no back-breaking supply 


Which Separator is most durable and costs least 
for repairs? 

In short—get a Tubular and you'll never have 
cause to regret. Next to your own experience, that 
of others who have Tubulars, is as good a guide as 
you can get, especially when they tell by compari- 
son with other makes why they prefer Tubulars. 
Send for our 1908 Catalog—it gives many letters on 
these points. 

Just get a postcard and write for it today. It tells 
all sides of this story of separator buying; gives 
comparative tests of the Tubular and others; letters 
from dairy authorities, universities, and shows the 
Gold Medal awards—the highest honors ever award- 
ed to a cream separator. 

If you have an unsatisfactory separator now, 
write to our Exchange Department and see how easy 
we make it for you to exchange your old machine 
for the easy running, clean’ skimming Tubular. 
You'll find the Exchange the most profitable experi- 
ence you ever had. Write for Free Catalog No. 
100 today. . 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Toronto, Canada 
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[A Good 


Garden Within Reach of All 


Observe Some Plan and Method 





Study the Available Space and Cut the Garment According to Your Cloth—Require- 
ments of Soil and Tillage Need Attention — A Succession of Vegetables for 
Entire Season May Be Arranged — Helpful Outline of Methods, 

Varieties and Management on the Successful Garden of 
William Scott of Westchester County, New York 


EFORE applying manure it is well to 
B select the various plots to be occu- 
pied by the different kinds of vege- 
tables, and apply according to requirements. 
Heavy manuring is advantageous to some, 
but is apt to be injurious to others. The 
plots to be occupied by onions, peas, pole 
beans, tomatoes and cabbage should be lib- 
erally manured, while those for string beans, 
parsnips, carrots, beets, lettuce, turnips and 
radish should not be manured so heavily. 
Ground intended to be used for hill crops, 
such as cucumbers, squashes, etc, need not 
be manured all over, but have the manure 
worked into the hills only a little before 
planting time. 

The tilling of the soil in spring should be 
left until the soil is dry enough to work 
clean and free. Here is -where undue haste 
often reacts to a disadvantage. If the soil 
is worked in too wet a state it becomes stiff 
and heavy, takes much longer to dry out and 
in low lying situations is apt to cause sour- 
ness. In this condition no crop can be suc- 
cessfully grown. After tilling, the soil should 
be allowed to dry sufficiently to make the sur- 
face easily smoothed by harrowing and rak- 
ing. The time varies With the season, but, 
as-a rule, the soil can usually be got into 
condition for planting by the first week in. 
April. 

THE ORDER IN WHICH TO PLANT 


The hardiest crops should, of course, be 
sown first. These include such subjects as 
onions, parsley and peas. For onions the 
surface of the soil is made as smooth as pos- 
sible by raking the lines drawn %-inch deep 
and 16 inches apart, seed sown at the rate 
of half an ounce to 100 feet of drill, cov- 
ered to the level of soil and well primed by 
treading. For varieties I have found noth- 
ing better than Southport White Globe, Yel- 
low Danvers and Red Weathersfield. If a 
red is wanted, there are larger growing sorts 
than these, but when keeping qualities are 
considered, there is nothing superior. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CULTIVATION 


In regard to cultivation, there is not a 
great deal of difference in the requirements 
of the various vegétables. 
efited by frequent hoeing and stirring uf the 
soil, especially during dry weather, as it 


breaks capillarity and thus prevents the sub- 
terranean moisture from being lost at the 
Peas should be sown in 


surface of the soil. 


All are alike ben- — 


drills 2 inches deep, 4 inches wide and 4 feet 
apart at the rate of three pints to 100 feet of 
drill. The first sowing of Daniel O’Rourke 
variety should be made about April 6, the 
second of Gradus variety April 15. Sowings 
are made at intervals of about ten days up 
to the end of May. A good main crop va- 
riety is American Champion. When about 
2 inches high a little soil is drawn up to the 
plants and brush set for support. We us- 
ually begin pulling about June 15. My ex- 
perience with peas is that the first and mid- 
summer crops invariably give satisfactory re- 
sults, but the latest sowings are sometimes 
attacked by mildew, should damp and sultry 
weather prevail about the time they reach 
maturity. 


SOME FAVORITE VARIETIES TO CONSIDER 


One sowing of parsley will suffice for the 
whole season. I sow as soon as the grond 
can be worked, covering the seed % inch 
deep, half an ounce to 100 feet. I use Moss 
Curled. Parsnips and salsify are sown about 
April 10 in drills 1 inch deep and 18 inches 
apart of about two ounces to 100 feet of lime. 
The plants are thinned out when well up, 
the parsnips about 4 inches and salsify about 
3 inches apart. I 
harvest in fall 
for winter use. 
Hollow Crown 
parsnips and 
Sandwich Island 
salsify are stand- 
bys. 

The first sow- 
ings of turnips 
are made about 
April 10 of Early 
Purple, Top 
Milan and Purple 
Top White Globe, 
with successful 
sowings of the f 
latter variety 
through the sum- 
mer, as required. 
About August 15 
Golden Ball, and 
Purple Top Ruta 
baga July 1 
should be sown 
for winter use. 


About 14 ounces Gppdeners. The Half Long or 


Round Short, is a sm 


Smooth, Hollow Crown, Abbott’s Improved, Long Sugar and Long 
years tam the standard heavy croppers with market 


lustrated above, have for man 
Uazernsey is also very populat with ers 


$1.00 a Yeag 


100 feet of line. The plants should be thinned 
to about 4 inches apart after they are large 
enough to handle. The first outdoor sowing of 
lettuce is made about April 10, Boston mar- 
ket being the variety used. Sowings are made 
every two weeks up to August 1. The variety 
mainly depended on for summer work is Dea- 
con, which stands the summer heat better 
than any variety we have tried. During pro- 
tracted dry spells in midsummer, lettuce 
will often run prematurely to seed, but I 
make small sowings just the same and take 
chances of getting a crop. One quarter 
ounce of seed is sufficient to sow 100 feet of 
drill. The seed should not be covered over 
% inch deep. Watering often is necessary. 
to insure a good start, 
SUCCEEDING WITH GARDEN BEANS 
The first sowing of string beans is made 
about April 15, in drills 2 inches deep and 30 
inches between the lines. For early sowing 
Mohawk is the hardiest. This is also good 
for later sowing, but the principal varieties 
used are Refugee and Refugee Wax, both 
reliable yielders. Successional sowings are 
made every two weeks to keep up a fresh 
supply, as they soon become hard and tough, 
especially if the weather is dry and warm. 
The last sowing is made about August 1. 
Pole beans are planted to poles 4 feet apart 
each way some time during the first week in 
May. Six beans are put around each pole 
and thinned out to three after they are well 
up. One quart will plant 100 poles. Tying 
is necessary until the plants begin to twine 
around the poles of their own accord. Mil- 
dew is sometimes troublesome on these, but 
this can be avoided by giving them an open, 
airy situation. When this trouble prevails 


we have found it very advatitageous to run 
the poles in single rows in place of having 
several rows together, thus allowing freedom 





COMMERCIAL TYPE OF PARSNIP 
Pru’ are of three fepeotens, half long and short. The last, known as Early 
a variet 


used for bunching with pot herbs. The a 


ite Dute 


is not only a r but because the roots are more easily ered than those 
of seed will SOW, of the joer Lind tn cauh of these varieties the flesh is fine grained, tender and sweet. 
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of air alJ around. For variety, the earliest 
and best yielder is Dreer’s Pole lima. When 
a larger bean is preferred we have found 
nothing better, all things considered, than 
the Old Large White. 

Sowings of béets are made according to 
demand from the middle of April to the be- 
ginning of August, when a good quantity is 
sown for winter use. Beets should be sown 
rather thinly at the rate of two ounces to 
100 feet of drill. Beets thus sown make 
thinning unnecessary until some have reached 
maturity, when they can be pulled for use 
and leave room to allow the others to swell. 
The varieties we use are Electric and Dew- 
ings’ Improved Blood Red. 

A small sowing of Early Scarlet Horn car- 
rots is made the first week in April, Danvers 
Half Long being sown more extensively about 
the middle of the month. The main sowing 
for winter use is made about July 1, Long 
Orange being the principal variety used. Car- 
rots do not like a stiff, heavy soll, but suc- 
ceed best on one of a light, sandy nature. 
We sow in drills 2 feet apart, using three- 
fourths ef an ounce to 100 feet of drill. When 
well up the plants are thinned to about 3 
inches apart in the lines. 

SWEET CORN PLANTED AT 10-DAY INTERVALS 

Corn requires a warm soil to start it. It is 
seldom we are able to sow much before April 
25. The hardiest variety for first sowing is 
White Cob Cory; this I follow about a week 
later with Minnesota and Moore’s Concord. 
Our main crop variety, of which sowings are 
made at intervals of ten days up to July 
15, is Country Gentleman. For all-round 
utility this variety is hard to beat. The early 
corn is sown 3 feet apart, but the later and 
larger growing kinds are allowed 4 feet be- 
tween the hills,each way. 

One pint of seed is sufficient to sow 100 
hills of corn.’ More will usually come up 
than is needed. Three plants to a hill are 
enough to leave for best results. The soil 
should be pulled up around the plants when 
these are about 1 foot high and all suckers 
pulled out as soon as they are large enough 
to catch hold of. 

Spinach can be grown successfully in 
spring and fall,.dry, warm weather causing 
it to run to seed; it can be sown at intervals 
any- time through April and again during 
August and September. A good piece of it 
may be sown to winter over and come in for 
use in early spring. For this purpose we 
use the Hardy Winter variety; for spring 
sowing, Long Standing is good. One ounce 
will sow 100 feet of drill. We allow 18 inches 
between the lines for convenience in cul- 
tivating. 

Radish may be sown any time throughout 
the season, the last about the middle of Sep- 
tember.’ A light, sandy soil is best suited 
for this. Stiff, highly manured soils should 
be avoided. The varieties are numerous and 
of different shapes. Our favorite in the 
round kinds is White Tipped Scarlet Turnip, 
and in the globe shaped French Breakfast. 

TRANSPLANTING FROM THE HOTBED 

Tomatoes, eggplant and peppers require 
raising in greenhouse of hotbed, so as to 
have the plants strong enough to set out by. 
May 20. All need a fairly rich soil. We 
train .our tomato plants to trellises, allow- 
ing 4 feet between the rows and 3 feet be- 
tween the plants, three stems to each plant. 
All lateral or side-shoots are pinched out as 
they appear. This means some extra labor, 
but the extra yield and better fruit amply 
repay the trouble.~ For early supply we set 
a few plants of Freedom and for the’ main 
planting have tried nothing that equals Stone. 


Cabbage and cauuflower for early work 
also require to be raised under glass and can 
usually be planted out of doors if well hard- 
ened off about the middle of April. They 
need a fairly rich soil. Seed sown as early 
as the soil can be worked outdoors will give 
plants for successional plantings by about 
May 20, about which time seed for the main 
fall and winter crop is sown. This gives 
plants fit to set out by the first week in 
July. We find Jersey Wakefield best for 
early succession and Danish Ballhead for 
summer, and Autumn King and “Flat Dutch 
for winter. In cauliflower our favorite variety 
for any season is Dwarf Erfurt. This, when 
it can be obtained true to name, is hard to 
beat. 


CELERY CAN BE READILY HANDLED 


The celery seed is sown out of doors early 
in spring, as the soil is dry enough in some 
warm corner. In lines just covering the seed 
we sow rather thinly, so the plants won’t 
crowd one another and become drawn until 
they are large enough to handle. When this 
stage is reached they are transplanted into 
a well-prepared bed in rows 6 by 2 inches 
apart. Here the plants are attended to with 
water and the soil between the rows fre- 
quently stirred. By the middle of July they 
have attained a hight of about 6 inches and 
are in nice form for planting in the ma- 
turing quarters. 

We-plant in double rows, leaving a space 
of 4 feet between each pair, which is nec- 
essary to give freedom in earthing up. We 
do not believe in the old system of burying 
the plants in a trench, but plant on the 
ground evenly just before-setting. A little 
soil is worked up around the plants about the 
middle of August, just to keep them erect, 
but the work of earthing up is not begun 
until October. After this the soil is kept 
banked up as fast as the plants will take 
it, and by the beginning of November they 
are covered up to within 3 inehes of the top. 
For winter we have them where they can 
be covered first with boards, then leaves or 
litter, increasing the depth of covering as 
the weather becomes colder. We find celery 
keeps much better this way than if lifted and 
put in a pit. The varieties we use are White 
Plume for early use and Golden Dwarf for 
winter. ; 

Melons, cucumbers and squash are planted 
in hills. 
way. The only varieties I‘ use are Emerald 
Gem and Miller’s Cream, both red fleshed 
and reliable as to yield, and of first-class 
quality. Allow three plants to a hill, pinch- 
ing out the points of the leading shoots when 
they have attained a length of 3 feet. This 
induces the development of the lateral or 
side growths, on which only the fruit will de- 
velop. The leading shoots very seldom pro- 
duce pistillate flowers. The same distance and 
method of cultivation can be applied to cu- 
cumbers. The Tender and True variety is 
best. In squash the summer bush varieties, 
such as Summer Crookneck, are planted 3 
feet apart, but the running kinds should be 
allowed 8 feet. Two good varieties are Bos- 
ton Marrow and Hubbard. 


Louse Farming is becoming less popular 


annually because it does not Poultry 
farming is taking its place. 


be carried on together. 


pay. 


A Step Ladder always pays in buying seed. 
It helps to reach the highest priced grades 
aud these always pay. 


NECESSITIES IN PLANT GROWTH 


HOME GARDEN ESSENTIac> 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


The first thing to do is to enrich the 
ground with such manure as one has at his 
command. I do not like to use much coarse 
manure, as it holds up the ground too loose- 
ly and is likely to be pulled up by the culti- 
vator, undermining the plants. Better sort 
out the coarser part, especially if applied 
just before plowing. 4 

The plowing sho~'d be well done, and as 
early in the season as the condition of the 
soil will allow, always waiting until the fur- 
rows will crumble up mellow. Harrew until 
the surface is level, and, if convenient, go 
over with a roller to mash what lumps there 
may be, and smooth the ground, making it 
much easier to handle the line when laying 
out the rows at planting time. 

In my garden patch there is a little more 
than a half acre of ground. It is fertile, 
black, loamy soil, rather easily worked. The 
patch is longer than wide, being 15 rods long 
and 5% rods widé. I lay it out in the fol- 
lowing manner: 





Lettuce and spinach 





Parsnips 





Carrots 
Beets 
Peas, American Wonder 











Peas, McLean’s Little Gem 





Peas, Champion 





Peas, Champion 





Sweet corn 





Sweet corn 





Sweet corn 





Sweet corn 





Early potatoes 





Tomatoes 





Late peas 





String beans 
Cabbage 

















Muskmelons are allowed 6 feet each. 


The two cannot — 


In preparing the lettuce row, work in a 
liberal amount of hen manure and sow as 
early as possible. When sowing the parsnips 
and carrots, put in some radish seeds, which 
will come up quickly, and be a guide in cul- 
tivating before the parsnips and carrots ap- 
pear; and as they get large enough pull 
them out for eating dr throw away with the 
weeds. 

The peas can be sown very early and as 
the American Wonder is an early creeper 
variety, that blossoms and bears low down, 
they are nearly exhausted by the time the 
McLean’s Little Gem, which has much 
longer stalk, is beginning to bear. The 
Champion of England is a good standard va- 
riety that does well sown both early and 
late. By sowing several times, one or two 
weeks apart, this delicious dish can be had 
for a Icng period of time during the sum- 
mer months. Then by canning some when 
they are plentiful, they can be carried 
throughout the year. 

By planting different varieties of sweet 
corn, from the earliest to latest, and at dif-. 
ferent intervals during the early part of the 
season, corn can be had for many weeks; 
and by drying some it can be carried in- 
definitely. 


GIVE Goop CULTIVATION 
The cultivating and weeding in the gar- 
den is where the trouble usually comes; but 


by cultivating often, and weeding frequently, 
it is not a difficult task to keep the garden 





A 


elean. If the weeds are allowed»to get a 
start, it is often worth more to pull them 
than the crop is worth. Begin in time, and 
keep ahead of the weeds, is the only safe 
rule. Last year I continued to hoe until in 
September, after which time if weeds did 
start they could not mature seeds. 

By the middle of June some Hubbard 
squash seeds can be put into the potato hills, 
one seed in a hill in every other row, and a 
crop raised without bugs or much trouble. 
When the early peas have matured the vines 
ean be pulled and the ground worked up and 
sown to rutabages. Turnips can be pyt in 
after the early potatoes are dug. 

In planting the garden, year after year, 
rotate, and do not put each crop on the same 
place every ye Add such kinds of garden 
crops as the tastes of the family demand, 
eare for them well until ready for the table, 
use and enjoy them, in their best condition, 
fresh and delicious. Who is more worthy of 
them, these rich delicacies, than the farmers 
and their families? 








SECURING REMARKABLE ONION YIELDS 


& B. F. STETSER, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J 


I have found White Silver Skin, White 
Globe and Weathersfield Red onions best 
adapted for our section and upon my loamy 
soil. It does not make any important differ- 
ence as to the crops grown on the land pre- 
vious to the onions. I usually plant dnions 
after onions as long as insects do not inter- 
fere. The ground is plowed as early as pos- 
sible in the spring; in fact, as-soon as we can 
get the plow in the ground. 

After plowing, fertilizer is sown and har- 
rowed in thoroughly and the land smoothed 
and leveled off with a planker. The low 
places are filled in with a hand rake and the 
rows marked at once ready for setting out 


VALUABLE EASTERN CROP 


sets for large onions. These rows are made 
12 inches apart with an onion marker, which 
can be purchased at any seed store. The 
sets are usually placed 3% to 4 inches apart. 
Generally planting is begun by March 15 if 
weather conditions are favorable for getting 
the ground in order. The sets are planted 
one at a time by sticking them in the ground 
about l inch deep. It does not matter if the 
tops stick out a little. My usual crop plant- 
ed in this way is three to six acres. 


USE PLENTY OF HIGH GRADE FERTILIZER 

Generally I use about half a ton of com- 
mercial fertilizer to the acre broadcast after 
the ground is plowed and before harrowing. 
This is composed of rock 800 pounds, dis- 
solved bone 200, pure fish 150, nitrate of 
soda 300, muriate of potash 300, best 
tankage 250. This costs $32 a ton. When the 
ground is in good condition, cultivating once 
in two weeks is sufficient. The only object 
is to keep it free from weeds and the sur- 
face loose and open. Should it become hard 
and bakey by continued rains we cultivate 
about once a week with a two-blade double 


_wheel hoe or a single one to three-blade one. 


The onion harvester attached to a cultiva- 
tor [See Page 239], is to raise the onions out 
of the ground. It saves a lot of time and 
hard work alongside of the old-time style 
of pulling by hand; for when one under- 
takes to pull onions with dead or weak 
tops out of hard ground, about nine-tenths 
of the tops will break off and he will have 
them to dig out by hand. When the onions 
are about two-thirds grown, some of the tops 
will fall over on the ground. When they be- 
gin to do this and one wants to grow big on- 
ions, he should run a small light roller over 
the field to break the tops down. This will 
make them grow larger than they would 
with the tops left standing. One must not 
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use too heavy a roller, else the onions will be 
bruised. 


GOOD YIELDS AND GOOD MONEY RETURNS 


My last crop averaged about 600 bushels 
to the acre and sold at $1.25 to $1.50 a 
bushel hamper. Generally the onions are 
shipped as soon as dug. They are never al- 
lowed to remain in the field after the roots 
and tops are cut off, because if they get wet 
they will decay. It is also important that 
the onions be thoroughly dry before shipping 
four the same reason. If we do not care to 
ship or sell at once the bulbs are stored in a 
dry building in one bushel crates. They must 
be thoroughly dry before being stored. We 
never store in bulk. The piles of crates are 
made in rows so we can easily examine any 
part of the crop, and not only are the crates 
piled alternately across each other, but an 
inch block is placed between each ayer so as 
to allow an ample circulation of air. 

Several years ago I sowed four pounds of 
Weathersfield Red to the acre about March 
25 for large onions. A crop of 1300 bushels 
was gathered in September. Of the largest 
specimens 35 would fill a three-peck basket. 
This seed was sown in rows 10 inches apart 
on land where about ten tons of barnyard 
manure to the acre had been broadcasted be- 
fore plowing, and after plowing the ground 
had been broadcasted with commercial ferti- 
lizer, such as already mentioned. 


— 


Medium Red Clover is one of the best 
legumes for soil renovation and will probably ° 
grow almost anywhere in the wheat district, 
as the soil seems to be generally well sup- 
plied with clover bacteria. It should, there- 
fore, be grown now and then to keep up the 
stock of nitrogen in the soil.—[Idaho Experi- 
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ONIONS FOR PHILADELPHIA MARKET AS GROWN IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY NEW JERSEY 
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NOTABLE GARDEN SUCCESSES 





A Noteworthy 


Winning Garden in Ohio 


Prize 








The Successes of a Farm Garden 








Brought to Fruition in 1907 


First Prize Winning Article describing the Management of a Vege- 
table Garden last season—The Winner a Bright Woman living in 
Ohio — Early Plans.lead to Garden Making in May — A Succession 
of Vegetables in June and Later Summer — Utilizing all the Ground 


By Winifred M. Thompson 
Lake County, Ohio 


During the past three years I have 
taken the entire care of that most 
neglected of all a farmer’s duties, the 
vegetable garden. The garden last 
year was the most successful of the 
three. It consisted of an irregular- 
shaped plot situated between two 
roads and 100 feet from the house, 
with a slight slope to the east and 
unshaded by trees. The soil, a stiff 
yellow clay, was thinly covered with 
manure from the hogpen in the fall, 
during the winter some wood ashes 
was sifted over it and in the spring 
three loads of fresh horse manure ap- 
plied just before plowing, May 7, 
which was about as early as the late, 
wet season would permit. Then came 
a long period of rain and snow. May 
28 it was crushed and dragged until 
it was very fine and smooth. 

I planted carrots, parsnips, 
salsify May 31, and as they 
drilled by hand, the plants were 
thick, and called for thorough thin- 
ning during the first weeding. A very 
little fertilizer was sprinkled ia the 
rows and radish seed. planted with 
the carrots and parsnips, as the 
sturdy little radish will force its way 
through a rather thick crust, thus 
breaking a way for the frailer plants. 
The radishes were easily disposed of. 
The salsify was planted in wide rows 
and thinned so as to stand in a dou- 
ble row 2 inches apart in the row 
and the two rows 2 inches apart. 
These were in rows 16 inches apart. 
Peas were planted either side of the 
ditch which drains the garden, dwarf 
on one side, late ones on the. other, 
to be followed by string beans and 
turnips, beans, beets, lettuce, chard, 
radishes, parsley, okra, onions and 
early turnips, in rows ranging from 
16 to 18 inches apart. A very little 
fertilizer was scattered with the seeds, 
while sulphur was also sprinkled in 
the onion and radish rows to keep 
away the onion maggot. 


GAINING TIME THROUGH THE COLD FRAME 


and 
were 


Lettuce from the cold frame was 
set out 12 inches apart the length of 
the lettuce row. It was ready to eat 
in a very short time, and as the 
seedlings grew large enough for use 
the old plants were removed, thus 
securing succession. The same row 
served for the raising of two crops 
of string beans, the first planting 
made far apart in the row, followed 
in four weeks by a second planting, 
which filled the vacant space. While 
I would not recommend such a course 
for large quantities, this plan was 
very successful in my garden, keep- 
ing the rows always looking fresh 
and nice and furnishing string beans 
until frost. A storm washed away 
half of an onion row, which was then 
planted to endives June 28. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, pep- 
per and cucumber plants taken from 
the cold frame were planted June 10, 
also shell beans and bush limas in 
rows 2 feet apart. A trial with the 
limas convinced me that too much 


fertilizer is inclined to produce all 
vines, while those planted wiitn the 
eye downward, foolish as it may 
sound, are nearly always two or 
three days ahead of those dropped 
carelessly, in coming up. 

The flower seeds and dahlias were 
also planted, fine seed, and tiny 
plants, being protected by papers held 
down by pebbles and earth, which 
saved them from being washed out. 


DIFFICULTIES TO SUBMOUNT 


Rain began falling the evening of 
June 9 and continued for nearly a 
week, but nothing more than a dozen 
hills of beans were spoiled. Some 
years ago a neighbor went out of the 
Belgian hare business by turning 
loose about 40. They mixed readily 
with the wild stock, making a rabbit 
Slightly larger, fearless, and with a 
voracious appetite. Two of these de- 
scended on the garden, and in one 
night ate all the cabbage and cauli- 
flower plants and half of the sweet 
potatoes and peppers. 

Next night a few cabbage plants 
Were set and sprinkled with a disa- 
greeable drug. Two days later. all 
plants were replaced by fresh stock 
from the cold frame and were not 
disturbed again. 


GROUND NOT TO REST IDLE 


The first lettuce was _ready June 
8, radishes from seed June 16. As fast 
as the radishes were pulled seed was 
dropped in the vacancies thus formed. 
From June 20 something from the 
garden appeared on the table each 
day. The transplanted cucumbers 
were ready for use July 15, and were 
lavish in yield, followed about August 
1 by the seedlings. Besides eating 
and pickling all we could use, bushels 
of them were given to the neighbors, 
whose vines were either burned up 
by the sun or destroyed by the storm 
of July 2. This storm did but little 
permanent damage to my garden, ex- 
cept to the lower portion, and here, 
after the ground had dried, a dwarf, 
wiry sort of swamp grass came in, 
which was very hard to get rid of. 
Onions for seed were planted among 
the squash vines. 

Swiss chard was a new vegetable to 
me. It grew slower than I expected, 
but was very nice, the leaf stalk cut 
in short lengths, boiled and served 
with cream and butter being very de- 
licious. The peas were an abundant 
crop, the early ones being replaced 
by rutabaga turnips. The late ones 
were ready September 1, and when 
through bearing were cleared away, 
the wire netting rolled and stored for 
another year. 

LATE SUMMER AND LATE VEGETABLES 

Carrots were ready to use early in 
August, but we do not care for them 
until thoroughly matured, then like 
them boiled and fried, like parsnips, 
or diced, boiled and served with a 
cream sauce. Okra and endive were 
also new vegetables and did not prove 
very great favorites, althdtigh the en- 


dive made a splendid appearance in 
the garden with its masses of feath- 
ery foliage. 

My experierite with the tomatoes 
was rather vetter than I expected. 
The seed was planted March 19 in 
boxes in the house, shifted when two 
weeks old to other boxes, and placed 
in the cold frame th last of April, 
making them fine, thrifty plants when 
set. They. grew rapidly and began 
ripening July 27, but rotted so badly 
that by September 18 I had picked 
but four bushels of good ones. I 
picked eight bushels altogether, and 
after placing a few in a cool; dark 
place, carried the balance to a warm, 
sunny room on the second story, 
spreading them on the floor. Only a 
few rotted, and every one of the re- 
mainder ripened, and kept.so well 
that I had a peck of nice ripe ones 
for Thanksgiving. About half of 
those in the dark ripened. Out of 
seven varieties the tree tomato was 
the most prolific, one plant bearing 
44 large tomatoes, the largest being 
28 inches in circumference. The vines 
stood upg well, with only a short stake 
for support. 

Rutabagas, cabbage and cauliflower 
for late erop are started in the gar- 
den or cold frame. An old sweet 
potato placed in the hotbed is not on- 
ly interesting, but furnishes plants 
with little trouble. Two dozen plants 
produced over half a bushel of nice 
potatoes. Besides what were used 
during the summer, I picked a peck 
of shelled lima beans, and 1% pecks 
of the common variety, two bushels 
onions, two of turnips, 36 of carrots, 
two of which were stored, the balance 
bringing 25 cents a bushel. This 
more than paid all the cost of the 
garden and seed. I prefer to buy 
seed from the seedsman than save, 
as I think they are handled and cured 
much better than I can do it. My 
seed cost me $1, and for what few 
flowers and vegetables I sold I got 
$10, clearing $9, besides vegetable 
supply from the middle of June until 
late next spring. 

Before winter set in the garden 
was cleared, all tops burned, stakes 
and netting’ removed, leaving only 
the parsnips, parsley and salsify still 
in the ground. The parsley shows 
green through the snow. In the 
cellar and preserve closet are quanti- 
ties of vegetables, and the flowers 
helped to miake the honey for my 
table. I have better health, and the 
satisfaction of having accomplished 
something from an hour’s labor each 


day. 
“<7? “® 
[ My Gardening Experience Last Yeary 


J. P. ORDWAY, STEUBEN COUNTY, N ¥ 





I own 90 acres of good land, and 
cultivate a vegetable garden in con- 
nection with my other crops, plowing 
as much land as I wish to use for this 
purpose in. the fall. I use a liberal 
dressing of fresh cow manure, and 
drag it in the spring. The vegetables 
are sown in long, straight rows, so 
that I can cultivate them with a 
horse. In dry weather the ground is 
rrigated. The family use all the 
vegetables they want, and I sell the 
balance. I prepare my strawberry 
ground as I do the garden, then set 
the plants 4 feet one way and 18 
inches the other, cultivating with a 
horse. A new bed is set every spring, 
and the berries sold in our home mar- 
ket. I irrigate the garden. and ber- 
ries whenever necessary. The straw- 
berries are started in a hotbed, and 
when the plants are large enough, 
transplanted in cold frames, and set 
in the garden about June 1. My pota- 
toes are early varieties, which I sell 
for seed, and strange to say, farm- 
ers are my best customers, 

Columbia Red raspberries are a 
good crop with me. I give the ground 
a liberal dressing of cow manure in 
the winter, trimming and training 


~ Celery 


the bushes in March: They. are sed 
8x6 feet in the row. I see by con- 
suiting my books that I received last 
year from sales of vegetables and for 
premiums the following amounts: 
Premiums at Wellsville, $65.20; at 
Hornell, $64.50; Bath, $22; Burpee 
& Co, $5; Steuben county fair, for 
best display of vegetables, $5; and 
from sale of vegetables, $78.55, or a 
total for vegetables of $156.70; sale 
of strawberries was $285.20; red rasp- 
berries $18.30, making in all a total 
of $538.70. 





Varieties of Celery for Home Use 


PROF W. 8. BEATTIE, U S DEPT OF AGRI 


The principal early varieties are 
White Plume a Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing. White Plume will produce edi- 
ble stalks at an earlier date, but is 
not so sturdy a grower or as well 
adapted to autumn and early winter 
use as the Golden Self-Blanching. 
“There are a number of good varieties 
for late winter use, among which 
may be mentioned Fin de Siecle, . 
Schumacher, Giant Pascal, Evans’ 
Triumph, Winter Queen, and Pink 
Plume. These varieties do not blanch 
as readily as White Plume or Golden 
Self-Blanching, but are better adapt- 


.ed to long keeping, and. when prop- 


erly blanched are superior in flavor. 

It is not practical to plant more 
than two varieties for home use, and 
one of these should be an early self- 
blanching and the other a long-keep- 
ing sort. About 500 plants will be 
sufficient for the use of the aver- 
age family, and of these 200 should 
be early and 300 late. There are a 
number of varieties having a pink 
tinge of cc'or to their stems, and 
these are attractive, having a fine 
flavor when properly blanched, are 
good keepers, and are deserving of 
more general use in home gardens. 

{Our splendid new book entitled 
Cuiture, by Prof Beattie, 
should be in the hands of every gar- 
dener. Postpaid 50 cents.—Editor.] 

If You Need a Stove do not buy be- 
fore reading “this paragraph. You 
can surely save by dealing direct with 
the manufacturer; only you want to 
be sure the stove is A 1 and that the 
company is thoroughly reliable. Else- 
where in this issue you will find the 
adv of the Kalamazoo stove com- 
pany of Kalamazoo, Mich. Do not 
fail to read it. This journal guaran- 
tees their reiiability, and the fact 
that there are 100,000 of their stoves 
in use in 17,000 towns and cities of 
the world indicates the quality of the 
stove. There is no reason why you 
should not save $5 to $40 in this mat- 
ter, and the money is just as good to 
you as to your local dealer. The Kal- 
amazoo goes direct to you, the com- 
pany .paying freight charges. In fact, 
they will send one on approval, and 
you can test it for yourself. Their 
stoves are provided with all the latest 
improvements, and you will be pleased 
with their courteous treatment. They, 
will give you a square deal for a 
round dollar every time. If you will 
mention American Agriculturist the 
will send you free a handsome cata- 
log, No 106, beautifully illustrated 
and described. Drop a postal card to 
them yet today and then look at cat« 
alog at your leisure: The address is 
Kalamazoo Stove Co, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 





A Word of Praise from a friend ie 
— appreciated. Mrs Frank Met- 
calf of Trumbull county, O, writes: 
“Everything you say about your 
Farmers’ Exchange column is per} 
fectly true. I have made good sales 
throu it in the past and hope to 
raise 1000 chicks next year and adver- | 
tise them in your good old reliable 
paper. 


“T saw your adv in A A” 








ADVERTISEMENT (7] 23ka 


The Connecticut Agricultural Station Reports 


‘ae 1907, 1906, 1905, 1904 on the 


Relative Cheapness of High and Low Priced Fertilizers 


The official reports of the Connecticut Experiment Station for 1906, 1905 and 1904 contain the analyses 
of some eight hundred samples of brands of mixed fertilizers (samples taken in the market). In these reports 
of analyses the MAPES MANURES are given the highest valuation of all and on the ordinary basis of figur- 
ing ‘‘valuations;’’ no benefit is received by the MAPES MANURES for the superior and more costly forms of 
Potash, as Nitrate of Potash and Carbonate of Potash (eight cents instead of five cents per Ib.), nor of the superior 
forms in Peruvian Guano, Pure Animal Bone Flour, of Nitrogen, Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid, Potash, etc. 




















Mapes Top Dresses, full strength Tobacco Manure, Wrapper Riedie 
Year. Official number. Ammonia. rae oapberic Potash. 1904 : Average 3 samples _ Found 8.01 5.44 10.60 
1904 11775 See note* Found 4217 7.92 6.51 i me —_ neg: mete — 2  - ia 
1908 14191 Found 11.97 8.44 5.41 ; < Re SS — = He 10% 
1906 16546 Found 12.73 7.73 4.56 Ee eS ig 750 « 450 10.50 
Average 3 years 12.29 8.03 5.50 PURTARTOS —-*— .— 
Guarantee 12 8 4 t Station Number 1904 samples 11590—11913—12130. 
Nearly all soluble. — oe meas *Nearly all soluble. 
“anes eee ee, | insoluble (organic) 0.43. Phosphoric acid, total 7.92, insoluble 2.14. Potash, Ammonia total 7.89 insoluble (organic) 1.85. Phos. acid total 5.96 insol. 1.29. Potash 11.06. All 
. soluble. 
Mapes Top Dresser, half strength (Half Plaster) - 
1904 17757 See notes * Found 6.52 4.08 3.10 Avquage Gell, Compictes Manure, 
1905 14374 Found 6.01 4.54 2.83 1904 11755 See note* Found 5.33 7.55 6.32 
1906 16543 Found 8. 56 3.97 2.45 1905 14482 Found 5.08 8.51 5.43 
Average 3 years 6.36 4.20 2.79 1906 16527 Fonnd 5.38 8.62 5.76 
Guarantee 6 + 2 Average 3 years 5.26 8.29 5.84 
Nearly all solubie. eae i feos ae as Guarantee 5 8 e « 
Ammonia total 6.52, insoluble (organic) 0.19. Phosphoric acid total, 4.08, insoluble 1.22. Potash, * Nearly all soluble. 
3.10, All soluble. Ammonia total 5.33 insoluble (organic) 0.54. Phos.acid total 7.75. insol.2.12. Potash 6.32.All soluble 
Vegetable or Complete for Light Soils Fine Bone Dissolved. 
we : fm ’ ‘ 
1908 «14193 rans a ihe ~ SR a 5 190811881 See note* Found 3.53 18.76 
1906 16541 Found 6.68 8.53 6,82 1905 14395 Found 3.08 15.53 
Average 3 years 6.90 8.45 7.19 1906 16806 Found 3.92 16.71 
Guarantee 6 s 6 Average 3 years 3.66 16 
*Nearly all soluble. ya oe ilarees Guarantee 2.50 12 
ARGS Wi Te, jnoctaiite (orgaate) 6.41. PRssphoric acid, total, 8.46, tnsctuble 1.00. Potash, *Ammonia total 3.53 insoluble (organic) 2.69. Phos. acid total, 15.76 insol. 0.92 






7.35. All solubl 


OFFICIAL ANALYSIS ISSUED BY THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION FOR 1907 


‘Year Number Ammonia-Phos. Acid-Potash 
Top Dresser, full strength 53-87 7.84 4.25 









7 
1907 19110 Mapes Top Dresser, half Ch . ~ O1 3.94 2.14 
1907 19187 Mapes popesante or Complete anure for Light Solis $36 8.85 6.09 
1907 19373 Mapes T Manure Wrapper Brand 7.60 5.25 11.43 
1907 19298 Mapes Average Soll Complete Manure 523 8.29 6.26 





“AS A RULE FERTILIZERS WHICH SELL AT A LOW PRICE ARE REALLY THE MOST COSTLY” 
Page 55, Connecticyt Station Report for 1905: 


‘As a rule, fertilizers.which sell at a low price are really the most costly if we regard the amount of plant foodin them. 

“‘Some brands of fertilizers sold in Connecticut by reputable manufacturers, and freely bought by some farmers, supply scarce ly 
more than one-third of the plant food which can be bought for the same amount of money in other brands w hich are sold in the same 
places. That is, in buying these brands, the farmer is simply throwing away fwo-thirds of his purchase money. 

The MAPES MANURES in this Connecticut Station Report, 1905, also for 1904, are given the hightst valuation of all 
mixed fertilizers, samples taken in the market, on the ordinary basis of figuring “valuations.” 

The American Agriculturist, Orange Judd Co., in reviewing this report for 1905, states: ‘ 

.““The Connecticut Agricultural State Report again confirms what we have so often urged—that the cheaper the price per ton of a 
commercial fertilizer, the higher the cost per pound of the actual Nitrogen, P otash and Phosphoric Acid it contains. Accordingly, it is not 
surprising that Dr. Jenkins contends some farmers are not getting the benefit from fertilizers that they might, because they go for 


cheapness instead of quality.’ 
“Exactly 600 commercial fertilizers and waste products have been analyzed and tabulated.” 


‘*‘VALUATION’’ OF FERTILIZERS 


THEY FAIL TO DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF GOODS. ESTABLISHED nym Nn THE MAIN SECURITY TO THE PURCHASER. ‘' : 


Extracts from Annual R. of the Connecticut al Experiment Station 
Prof. S$. W. Johnson, . for year 1895. fons December, 1895 













‘The valuations, it must be remembered, are based on the assumption that the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in each 
fertilizer are readily available to farm crops. _Chemical examination can show pretty conclusively whether this is true in respect to 
potash. There is _ create regarding pe pares acid, while chemical examination, as it is usually made, gives /ttle or no clue as 
to the availability of the organic mixed goods.”’ ott t 

‘‘While various inferior or agriculturally worthless forms of nitrogen are in the market, the main security of purchasers of 
eines fertilizers is in dealing with firms which have an established reput-at.ion, and in avoiding ‘cheap’ goods offered by i irrespon-4 
sible parties.’ a 0 39. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Descriptive pamphlets mailed free Branch, 239 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM PIONEER GARDENERS 


and vastly better quality 
will be obtained by the 
use of a fertilizer which 
contains 10% actual 


POTASH 


Pure Food laws are greatly 
increasing the use of hops. The 
richest hops will command a 
much better price. Potash 
will double both quantity and 
quality. 

All of this and much more is fully 
explained in the ‘Farmer's Guide,” 
which we shall be glad to send you 
free. Tt is brimful of money-making 
information, Get it right away. Itis 
mighty interesting reading. Address 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau otdite 


—flonadnock Buildin; 
tte -4224 Candler Building 











Fertilizer Sower 


Handles All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 
wet or dry, 
coarse or fine, 
Positive feed, 


no choking, 
no skips. 


For 
Broadcast 
Top- Dressing 


or Drilling in 
Rows. Spreads 
to width of 

6 ft. 10 itiches, 
200 to 4000 Ibs. 


. 


LOW---EASIEST TO LOAD 


Broad tires, no pasting. Quiet changes from drill- 
ing to broadcastin so for thick and =~ spread- 
ing. Furnished w thy shafts or ton Wr 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 

Special Large Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 inches Wide 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


Box 120 Chicopee Falls, nee 


SS) oy Cm 


Can Work 


Accurate, thorough cultivation a the 
Kraus Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator is only a 
matter of steering; not of work. Instead of 

ulling and pushing the entire gang of shovels 
rom side to side as with the ordinary cultiva- 
tor, the Kraus is steered by the slightest touch 
of the foot, wheels and shovels moving side- 


ie, PIVOT-AXLE 
wRhUc 


ite for 

















igh w' 
light draft, and perfectly 
balance 
our dealer doesn’t 
e the Kraus, don’t 
soeoqre es substitute, write 
talogue free. 
AKRON CULTIVATOR CO, 
SEFT.27, AKRON, ONO. 





TAADE anh 


FIFTY MILLIONS OF 


erful bargain lots for 
the: g highest, pr prices the lowest ied all 1 


00 pre) 
not wild, but NURSERY GROWN A 
GUARANTEED. Also full line Feait 
Forest, Shade, Ornamental Trees an 
Shrubs. Get my Free Catalog and Bar- 
ge eet. Don't buy till you'veseen 
A beauti Cedar T free 


ful Red ree 
ee ees aceeeee oo. eee 














In writing any 
of our adver. 
You 

get a very 

auc ae a 


‘Always Mention «. 
This Journa 





REMODELLING THE OLD GARDEN 


THE HOME 
TO BEST ADVANTAGE TURN 
WAS IMPROVED BY 
HINTS TO OTHERS—A GOOD 
OMY OF SPACE AND FACILITY 


W. HH. RIDDLE, 


IN 


HE old garden had stood 

without change for nearly 

50 years, having been laid 

out by my father before I 

was born. It was just out- 

side the back door with a 

whitewashed paling fence about 70 

yards long by 27 wide. Inside close by 

the fence on the two long sides were 

pear trees. On one side also were 

raspberries, across the upper end 

blackberries of a large variety. Ow- 

ing to these trees and vines, culti- 

vation could not be done close to 
the fence. 

The ground had become choked 
along the fence with honeysuckle. 
I removed the old fence preparatory 
to remodeling. A top-dressing of ma- 
nure was given to add humus to 
lighten up the soil which was plowed 
deep and well, thus getting rid of 
the old hedge row where the fences 
had been. The blackberry and rasp- 
berry bushes were saved as they 
were plowed up to set out in the 
new arrangement. The ground was 
then well rubbed and harrowed 

LAYING OUT THE NEW 

I moved back from the 
30 feet. This made a larger back 
yard wherein may now be laid out a 
croquet or lawn tennis ground or a 
nice lawn and shade trees This 
should be a feature of every farm 
home. The garden was widened 4 to 
6 feet so that a horse and cultivator 
can work between the pear trees and 
she new wire fence. Two rows of 
grapes are laid out 5 feet from cen- 
ter, making 10 feet wide, in which 
space two rows of strawberries are 
planted. There are several varieties 
ripening in succession from early to 
late; 21 feet to the right of grapes 
is a row of blackberries. Several new 
varieties have been added to old one 
at upper end of the row. 

A piece of ground 70 yards long 
above the garden has been included, 
the new fence 140 yards long, 
with rows extending the entire length. 
The same distance to left of the 
grapes is a fow of raspberries. These 
rows ‘Of grapes and berries have 
space reserved at the end for four 
gooseberry bushes; 14 feet. from the 
fence line and next to them are four 
currant bushes, one in each row. This 
14-foot space is left for handy turn- 
ing with the horses in cultivating, 
plowing, ete. With 280 yards “of 
grapes, about 140 vines, I should have 
grapes enough when in good bearing 
to make a large amount of grape juice 
to be put up like the unfermented 
which is so refreshing. 

On either side between 
line and the berry rows, a width of 
15 feet on each side, I planted Red 
Cob corn, an early variety for the 
table. In the 21-foot space between 
grapes and blackberries I laid off six 
rows and planted a variety of vege- 
tables among them, iwo kinds of 
string beans, one of climbing beans 
planted in a row of sugar corn, peas, 
lettuce, radishes, cucumbers, simlins, 
tomatoes, beets, parsnips and carrots. 
In the corresponding 21 feet between 
grapes and raspberries I had five 
rows lima beans, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cantaloups and watermelons, and pop 
corn. 


GARDEN 


house about 


so is 


the fence 


ENRICHING SOIL AND PLANTING 


After the rows were laid off with a 
one-horse plow I put in fertilizer and 
bone and covered it with a cultivator. 


The corn, peas and string beans were’ 


covered with the culti- 
the small seeds, such as 
beets, parsnips, carrots 


dropped and 
vator. For 
the melons, 


GARDEN OCCASIONALLY NEEDS RBEORGANIZATION—IF 
IT ABOUT—HOW AN OLD GARDEN IN 
REMODELING-——-EX PERIENCE OF W. H. 
ARBANGE MENT OF BEDS 
W ORKING, 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, 


‘had 


NOT WOBKABLE 
MARYLAND 
RIDDLE AFFORDS 
AND VINES MEANS ECON- 


MD 


and radishes, I raked the top of rows 
very fine before planting the seed. 
Good ground bone of a medium grade 
and a commercial fertilizer were used 
with a little nitrate of soda added and 
applied at the rate of about 1000 
pounds an acre. 

For the watermelons and canta- 
loups I put fine manure besides the 
fertilizer bone. These were planted 
along the row, not in ‘hills, and 
thinned to suit, as this gives a surer 
start and is better than in hiHs. As 
I planted the cantaloup and water- 
melon seeds I dropped lettuce and 
radish seed, which came up quickly. 
These .crops were eaten before the 
melon vines began to run. I also did 
this among the _ simlins. 
ACCELERATING ‘GROWTH OF TOMATOES 

Tomato plants were put out in the 
bean row after they were 
nearly grown and had made a good 
growth by the time the beans were 
through bearing. Corn was planted in 
a row of peas before the peas were 
through bearing. It was up about 6 
inches when the pea vines were taken 
off. In this way I had the second 
crop much farther ahead than if -I 
had waited until the first crop was 
gathered. The tomatoes and corn 
did well as those -planted earlier 
3y putting on a liberal amount of 
fertilizer and bone I grew much bet- 
ter crops and the bone kept the 
plants growing considerably longer 
than if all fertilizer had been used. 
The bone becomes available slower. 

Cultivating was done entirely with 
the weeders. Ihave two kinds, one 
7% feet wide, with which I worked 
it first, then afterward with one that 
harrows down to 24 inches. The old- 
style cultivator teeth were not used at 
all. A far better way is to use the 
weeders to k’ » the ground absolute- 
ly level and perfectly fine f 1 or 2 
inches on top, thus holding the mois- 
ture at all times and never cutting 
any roots 

The crops were far better than I 
ever .grown before in a garden, 
Large quantities of lima beans on 
the vines and immense sugar 
corn, well as other things, went 
prove that the system of cultivat- 
ing crops as I have been doing for 
several years, entirely with the weed- 
er, is the correct way. 


string 


as 


best 
as 


to 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE FAMILY GARDEN 

Much of one’s living can be derived 
from a good garden and it is a nice 
thing to have good, fresh vegetables 
each day close to the kitchen door 
where the women can quickly gather 


O PEAR-TREES 


them for dinner if the men are busy. 
I never-appreciated a garden so much 
as the past year. It had been neg- 
lected somewhat for several years 
previous, having a good many of the 
vegetables in near-by fields. 

My advice is to prepare the ground 
well, plant early and often, fertilize 
heavily with commercial] fertilizer and 
ground bone, cultivate entirely with 
the weeder, then read this, your fa- 
vorite farm paper, while resting for 
a little while after eating a hearty 
dinner of wholesome home-grown 
vegetables. 


—— “PSS, 
A Crowded Half-Acre Garden 


MCHARD C. KAIGHN, CAMDEN CO, N J 


I expect to plant tne following va- 
rieties of vegetables: Maule’s Earliest 
Red and Dreer’s Crystal Forcing rad- 
ish, Dreer’s Extra Curled Perpetual 
parsley, Dreer’s All-Heart lettuce, Vie- 
toria spinach, Johnson and Stokes Ru- 
bicon half-long carrots, Crosby’s Im- 
proved Egyptian and Crimson Globe 
beets, a few White Spine cucumbers, 
Spark’s Earliana tomatoes, onions, 
Wardwell’s kidney wax beans; Gradus 
peas, my Own strain of lima beans and 
sugar corn, with Peep O’ Day corn for 
first early and a few novelties and 
some flower seeds. 

I broadcast my garden with about 
15 tons stable manure, plow, harrow 
and rake it. I aim to have sugar corn 
continually from July 4 until it ig 
killed by frost, so I make several 
plantings 4 feet apart and put three 
rows of radishes between every two 
rows. I plant corn just before I am 
done pulling beets and@ carrots. After 
I finish pulling beets, etc; I plow out 
the stalks and sow three rows of rad- 
ishes between every row of stuff that 
is wide enough for me to do so. The 
lima beans I put 5 feet apart. 1 set 
the poles early and put two plants of 
lettuce between each pole and four 
rows of radishes between the .rows. 

I plant lettuce 12 inches square and 
put asters, tomatoes or peppers as a 
second crop between them. After the 
lettuce is off I thoroughly work the 
ground and sow radishes. In the cold 
frames I have set lertuce and shall 
plant some in radishes and beets. The 
early tomatoes, are placed three in 
every sash between the stuff, and let 
remain there; it gives earlier tomatoes. 
The garden is a scant half-acre with 
14 pear trees and about 25 grape vines, 
one row of asparagus and one row of 
rhubarb; so you see my limited 
amount of space necessitates planting 
close and often to keep my family and 
have vegetables to seh. I also shall 
plant a few hills of squash. I have a 
woven wire fence around my garden 
and planted one hill of pumpkins, 
thinned out to one vine and trained 
it on the fence and gathered nine ripe 
pumpkins. How’s that for economy 
of space? 
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Growing Tomatoes for Canning 


RAYMOND. M. LIPMAN, SALEM ©O, N J 





We have grown four to eight acres 
of tomatoes for the canning factory 
for the last four years and have 
found the Livingston Stone and 
Matchless do best for us. A sandy 
loam with a clay bottom produces best 
and largest crops. Our rotation is 
Irish potatoes, grass, corn and toma- 
toes. The land is plowed in the spring, 
thoroughly disked and harrowed 
and marked out 4x4 feet genera@ly by 
the end of May. We do not use a ma- 
chine for planting. 

Cultivation is started a few days 
after planting and continued each 
week until the vines meet. . Crimson 
clover is sowed at the last cultivation. 
A sulky cultivator is our favorite tool. 
Before marking the land we apply 
broadcast about a ton of fertilizer, 
4-5-1, and harrow in. This cost $25.15. 
In addition ten tons of stable manure 
is applied the fall previous. Our 
average yield an acre last year was 
9% tons, for which we received $19 
at the cannig factory. Picking was 
started August 25 and finished Septem- 
ber 30. Occasionally, when the toma- 
toes seem to be growing slowly, we ap- 
ply 100 pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the acre. 

= o[pomneeeRy 

> 
A Market Crop of Sweet Corn 


JOHN H, TAYLOR, MIDDLESEX ©O, N J 








For nine yearS we have averaged 
5000 ears of sweet corn to the acre 
and sold the crop for $1 a hundred. 
Each year we plant from one to four 
acres, and have found Cosmopolitan 
for early and Stowell’s Evergreen or 
Burpee White Evergreen for late give 
the best results. Generally the. crop 
is shipped in barrels, sometimes to 
New York, but generally to our local 
market, where the sale is, as a rule, 


satisfactory. What few culls we have 
are fed to pigs, and the stover to 
cattle. 


The soil is a sandy loam. No spe- 
cial crop rotation is practiced, al- 
though the same land is not cropped 
with corn oftener than once in four 
years. Being a truck farm, it is in- 
convenient to practice ordinary crop 
rotation. About 350 pounds to the 
acre of 3-6-8 commercial fertilizer is 
used. This costs $31 a ton. 
plied 2 to 4 inches from the hill at 
planting time, or immediately after. 

Early in April the land is plowed, 
and until the seed ‘is sown, is har- 
rowed to get it in fine conditian. As 
soon as the season will permit, we 
plant by hand in check rows 38 feet 
or 3 feet 10 inches apart. -Usually 
the latter distance is the more prof- 
itable. Four or five days after plant- 
ing a weeder is run through the field, 
and as soon as we can see the rows a 
one-horse cultivator is started. At 
the third cultivation a two-horse rid- 
ing cultivator is employed, an@con- 
tinued as long as we can get over 
the corn. 

Sometimes we use nitrate of soda 
as a top-dressing during the latter 
part of summer, so as to force the 
plants a little. About a tablespoonful 
is applied a few inches from the hill 
and then cultivated in. 


Cucumbers for Northern Markets 


SANIFORD EEE, CHARLESTOWN COUNTY, 8 C 








For the last 15 years I have been 
growing about six acres a year of 
White Spine cucumbers on sandy 
loam with clay subsoil. The cucum- 
bers are followed by corn, planted 
when the cuke vines start to run. 
After the corn is off the ground is al- 
lowed to rest and grow up in weeds. 
I exercise no special method of pre- 
paring the land, except that 28 car- 
loads of stable manure to the acre are 
put in the trenches. 

A dressing of 1200 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer, 4-4-4, is given to 
the acre. Cultivation is begun as 
soon as the plants are 1 inch high 


VEGETABLES 


It is ap- , 














and is continued each week with hoe 
and rake also. As soon as the plants 
cover the beds, cultivation is discon- 
tinued. The yield is very uncertain 
and the price is very variable, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the New 
York market. Prices range from $38 


“down to 50 cents a bushel basket. We 
can very seldom pick the whole crop. , 
Veneer baskets are preferred by the | 


New York market, and we usually are 
done shipping by July 1. In picking 
the stems are cut with a knife. Some 
seasons we can ship all the culls in 
barrels to New York; at other times 
we feed them whole to the cows. We 
use about six pounds of seed to the 
acre, costing 75 cents a pound, and 
are generally done planting by March 
1. In 1908 the truck sections to 
the south and to the north of us suf- 
fered badly from drouth and we were 
able to sell everything we could pick 
that year for $2 to $3 a basket. The 
yield that year was over 125 baskets 
to the acre. 





‘ 


The Ponderosa Tomato has been 
my favorite for 12 years as a home 
variety. This is on account of its 
high quality and few seeds. It can 
scarcely be considered a market to- 
mato except for a special trade. Bar- 
liana for early, and Globe, Match- 
less and Stone for general midsea- 
son market we have found most prof- 
itable. Our soil is of clay loam and 
we practice a short rotation with clo- 
ver, which is plowed previous to the 
season of planting tomatoes. The 
grournd-is thoroughly prepared in the 
spring, having been manured late 
during the winter. The rows are made 
4 feet apart and the plants 3 feet 
asunder in them. As soon as the 
land is plowed we use a disk and 
acme harrow and then a plank float. 
After the plants are up, cultivation is 
begun at once with a 12-tooth culti- 
vator and continued until the plants 
might be injured. A high-grade com- 
plete fertilizer costing about $28 a 
ton is used at the rate of 1000 to 2000 
pounds to the acre, and applied about 
the time the plants are set. The culls 
are fed to hens. We prefer to get 
our seed from the introducers, as we 
think more effort is exercised to keep 
the stock up to the grade—l([J. F. 
Campbell, Crawford County, Pa. 








BRAIN POWER 
Increased ky Proper Feeding. 





A lady writer who not only has 
done good literary work, but reared 
a family, found in Grape-Nuts the 
ideal food for brain work and to de- 
velop healthy children. She writes:— 

“I am an enthusiastic proclaimer of 


Grape-Nuts as a regular diet. I for- 
merly had no appetite in the morn- 
ing, and for 8 years, while nursing 
my four children, had _ insufficient 


nourishment for them. 

“Unable to eat breakfast I _ felt 
faint later, and would go to the pan- 
try and eat cold chops, sausage, 
cookies, doughnuts or anything I hap- 
pened to find. Being a writer, at times 
my head felt heavy and my brain 
asleep. 

“When I read of Grape-Nuts I be- 
gan eating it every morning, also 
gave it to the children, including my 
10 months old baby, who soon grew 
as fat as a little pig, good natured 
and contented. 

“Within a week I had plenty of 
breast milk, and felt stronger within 
two weeks. I wrote evenings, and 
feeling the need of sustained brain 
power, began eating a small saucer of 
Grape-Nuts with milk, instead of my 
usual indigestible hot pudding, pie, or 
cake for dessert at night. 

“Grape-Nuts did wonders for me 
and I learned to like it. I did not 
mind my housework or mother’s 
cares, for I felt strong and full of 
‘go.” I grew plump, nerves strong, 
and when I wrote my brain was ac- 
tive and clear; indeed, the dull head 
pain never returned.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville.” in pkgs. 
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At present prices no 
farm family can long- 
er afford to put off 


changing the house 
into a home by intro- 


ducing the greatest of 
living-comforts— 


AERICAN DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


housework for the women (as ashes, soot, 
and smoke are kept out of the living-rooms); 
save lugging coal and ashes up and down 
stairs; d make the home healthful and 
happy. No repairs necessary, and the out- 
fit outlasts the building. No fire risk and 
lowest insurance rate. ny 
HA 


IDEAL Boilers throw off just enough heat in assis 


the cellar to prevent freezing, and insure best storage 
for vegetables. They burn hard or soft coal—slack 
or screenings—coke, lignite, natural gas, or wood. 
Require no city water supply pipes—system once 
filled lasts all Winter. Fire keeps all night. Will 
save all around from dollars to dirt. 


ings—FARM or town. 


manship ! 
principal cities of America and Europe.. Ask for free —yet because built 
book, “Cottage Heating.” 


better judge of heating values. ing is later altered. 


per. ass AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
[Boece age hace cy ccs cs ons ls 











Farm home comfort 


for Hot-Water or Low- 
Pressure Steam heating. 
These outfits will warm 
all the rooms uniformly 
with the same fuel and no more care than a a 
parlor stove; save an immense amount of iW 
ERA 





. , ADVANTAGE 13: The 
No teating-up necessary—put into OLD build- joints of an IDEAL Bofer 
Just the season to get the donot come in contact with 
services of the most skillful fitters —the finest work- Hones’ on IDEAL samt, 


Sales Branches and Warehouses in ali outlasts the building iteeif 
sec 


” tions it is easily increased 
It will make you a far (OOGecreased in size if build- 
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ON THE TEAM 


has taught us what the essentials o 
practi shape for the farmer’s use. 

we are making. : 

ood harrow should be built. : 

xible epring pressure on the inner gan 

by means of a foot lever. This pressure can 

- The gangs are also independent of each other and may be regulated 

means o 


of the gangs and lighten thé load on the team. No other harrow is 
structed to stand up to its work. The name Wood is a guaran 
‘ #4 the liberal Wood warranty makes it a safe machine to buy. Illus 


about. Write today, for catalog and name of nearest 


CULTIVATION 
Over fifty-six years continuously building farm machinery, to meet all conditions, 


f 

T sult is readily seen in the up-to-date tools 
The Walter A. Wood Disc Harrow is a splendid example of how a 
This Harrow alone possesses the valuable feature of a 
ends, which is controlled by the driver 
¢ regulated to suit soil conditions—by it 
both the machine and the team are saved the strain that is so evident in other harrows. 
h ot! ; separately by 
the combination disc lever, which is handy to the driver and easy to operate. 
Large eteel ball béarings confined in dust and sand-proof boxes relieve the end thrust 
so well con- 
tee that it will satisfy, 


food machines are, and how to put them 
e re 
i 


describes good features we cannot even mention here, but which you'll want to 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, MY. 








































orders. your varieties now, ry is the Spring. Our catalog will tell all about it. 


Secure 
. Free toeverybody. SHEERIN’S HOLE E NURSE 


APPLE TREES 6 to 7 ft. M4 cents each, 5 to Git. 10 ets. 
4to5ft. 7 cts. 31-2 to 4 ft. 5 cts. Boxing free. Also foe. 
PEACHES poo.200 PEAKS, PLUM, CHE ° 
. QUINCE APRICOTS. Shade’ and Ornamental Ly 4 
mali fruits of every description. Liberal discount for y 
IES. Daneville. N.¥ 






Seud today. 
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Burpees 
Secds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more 
sceds than ever before in any one 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will naheretand ** the 
reason why’’ when you read 


Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete boor 
bound in lithographed 
covers and containin, 
also sixsuperb color 
plates painted from 
mature, is Yours for 
the asking provided 
you havea garden and 
will mention where you saw this advertise- 
‘ment. It is an elegant book-the best seed 
catalog we have yct issued—and offers 
some most remarkable “New CR#ATIONS” 
in Vegetables and Flowers, which can be 
obtained only direct from us. Many a win- 
ter’s eveningcan bespent profitably in pian- 
ning your garden, by a careful study of this 
book: Shallwe sen (te acopy? If you ap- 
poset Quality in Seeds you will say Yes/ 

Ifso Ssdee ey not put off and 
quently ten forget until it is too late! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





“THE SEAL OF 
QUALITY” 


























Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Orders for Ali Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 

















ected 
paid, By ex- 
Yate 2.867. 50. 


prose | not ot prepaid TAT 50, io ote 
i he 


FREE ° Our emu we ios pens 


ae 
all thal i nowent and best in seeds and 
plants. Send for it today. 
LIVINGSTON Red co., 
Famou 
358 High St. ‘or SoLuMeUS, onto 








Wilson Bres., Soc uiicn: 





ke off your Hat =e a oan 
Write for Circulars 
"RS 
~. 





and Prices to 


F. E. Myers & Bro.. 
Ashland, Ohio 


rune PUMPS, 













HARNESSING THE.SUN 

















THE BRIGHTON GRAPE 


is one of the choicest red varieties. 
It is a cross between the Concord and 
Diana Hamburg. The vine is vigor- 
ous and productive, and the fruit 
when grown in the vicinity of other 
varieties produces handsome, large 
clusters of big. berries of excellent 
quality. If planted remote from other 
varieties the berries are apt to be 
exceedingly irregular in size, some of 
them not much larger than field peas. 
The clusters shown herewith were 


produced by C. W. Cofnter of Lu- 
cas county, O. They show the ad- 
vantage of growing this variety in 


proximity to other varieties. 





Simple but Effective Hotbed 

PLANTS THROUGH AID OF 
OUTLAY RBE- 
AND 


STARTING THE 
THE HOTBED—NO GREAT 
QUIRED-—DESCRIPTION OF SASH 
METHOD OF ARRANGEMENT 
A temporary hotbed may be maae 

by using fermenting stable manure, 

preferably that with a small amount 
of straw or litter in it, from grain- 
fed horses. The manure may be 
placed in a broad, flat heap and thor- 
oughly conmtpacted by tramping. A 
heap 8 or 9 feet wide and any mul- 
tiple of 3 feet in length, with the ma- 
nure 14 to 16 inches deep, will give 
sufficient heat for the latitude of Chi- 
cago or New York. Farther north, 
writes Prof L. C. Corbett of United 

States department of agriculture, the 

heap should be made deeper and 

broader. 

Upon the surface of the manure 
heap a frame 8 inches high at the 
front and 12 inches at the back, with 
tapered boards for ends, will give suf- 
ficient fall to the sash to carry off the 
water and afford ample space for the 
development of the plants within 


When completed, a surface hotbed 
will appear, as shown in accompany- 
ing cut. 


If severe weather is likely to occur 
during the time the hotbed is in use, 
the frame should be banked with ma- 
nure to give additional heat and pro- 


tection. After placing the frame up- 
on the manure heap, about 8 inches 
of good garden loam should be scat- 
tered uniformly over the area in- 
closed by the frame. Place the sash 
| in position immediately, and allow 
| the bed to heat up. Do not plant 
any seeds in the bed until the tem- 
perature begins to subside, which will 
be in about three days after the sash 
are put in place. When the temper- 
ature has fallen to 8 or 90 degrees 
Planting may be #@afely begun. 
Hotbed sash should be constructed 
of white pine or of cypress, and the 
sash bars should run in one direction 


and that lengthwise of the sash. 
ed through the 


only, 
The bars may be brac 


middle by a transverse bar placed 
through the long. bars below the 
glass. The two ends of the sash 
should be made of sound timber 3 


| inches wide at the top and 4 inches 


end, mortised to 
and 
pass 


wide at the bottom 
receive the ends of the sash bars, 
with a tenon at the ends to 





—— 


through the side pieces, which should ' 
be 2% inches wide. 


Forcing Vegetables Under Glass 


E. E. ADAMS, ESSEX COUNTY, ONT 


I have grown Earlibell, Earliana, 


M&enus, Burpee’s Combination, and 
Dwarf Champion tomatoes under 
glass. These were about 12 inches 


high at planting time, May 10, and 
began fruiting July 1. The Earlibell 
and Earliana were the best varieties 
that season. I have not grown any 
during the winter months. Lettuce 
is grown for a fall crop, and is all 
off before Christmas, and sold by the 
pound at 15 cents. It is grown on 
ground beds, but I have some on 
benches growing well so far this fall. 
I can see no difference yet. I gen- 
erally sell when the plants run from 
six to eight ounces, which make very 
fair looking lettuce. 

I have found Perfection Hothouse 





the best cucumber to grow under 
giass, on account of fine size, color, 
and flavor. For fertilizers in the 


} 


greenhouse I use well rotted manure | 


worked into the soil, 


with guano pre- | 


ferred as a top-dressing, and also a} 


good addition to the 
barrel at fruiting time. 

It is advisable to thin out the 
growth somewhat, as generally there 
is too much vine, and I think plenty 
of light is advisable. By thinning 
out, the sun can get in and not per- 


mit the house to be too damp. I 
am of the impression the plants do | 
not pollenize well unless the at- 


mosphere is somewhat dry. 





Lettuce and Tomatoes Under Cloth 
JOHN E, VAIL, DECATUB COUNTY, IA 
seein 

Last season under rather unfavor- 
able conditions I grew some of the 
finest garden lettuce I have ever seen 
This was secured by using rectangular 
troughs in 16-foot lengths about 24 
inches at the base and 18 inches high 
and wide at the top. They were cov- 
ered with cheesecloth so arranged 
that it could be quickly lifted from 
the rows. This method gave most 
marked results over open air growth. 
It is cheaply applied and will hasten 
the development seven to 20 days. 

I also grew some very beautiful to- 
matoes by the same method. In this 
instance I made a cheesecloth frame 
covering~—about 3 feet square by 4 
feet high, the sticks projecting so 
as to permit driving a short distance 
into the earth. The size of the fruit 
was very uniform and when specimen 
baskets were packed they would rival 
those of the seed catalogs. The best 
and most uniform variety was Chalk’s 
Early Jewel. Maule’s Magnificent was 
the largest and showiest, but varied 
more in size. My whole family en- 
joyed the garden. We take the best 
of care of the land, trying to work 
it to the best advantage for our own 


and our neighbors’ use. It is visited 
very frequently and admired by 
friends. 








SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use, It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 


| From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
fod “i cht nite Layo ont er ble i pK A 
f alking and pee. Color ona ein 

free to’ ou, wae Sample Oo Write me. DO 
It NO Ican save you money 


0. W. ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Broeklyn, N.Y. 





PROF. W. A. HENRY OF WISCONSIN, 


noted authority on feeding has written a booklet entitled 
“How to Feed Distillers’ Dried Grains.” Feeders will 
be glad to see his treatment of the subjeet. A copy of 
the booklet may be had free by writing to the Dewey 
Bros., Co,, Box 1014 Blanchester, Ohio. Simply say 


you saw this notice in American Agricultarist and the 


booklet will be forwarded. 


manure water | 





Mention this Journa 





Pulveriz- 

ing Harrow, Clod 

Crusher and Leveler 

TRY tT FREE 

to see what a fine, smooth seed 

mes soils, under all conditions: 

through to the undersoil, 

cho oping the > buried but never 
dragging 


Our Free Book 


contains valuable nye po by high authorities 
on the EIT oy penne of seed beds. Also tells all 
” Bend posta} for it today. 
Duane H. Nash, Inc., 
22, Millington, N. & 








Peas, Beans, Beets, 
Buckwheat, etc. 






praia aA Sartor “. T. Co. 








Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Make Plowing Easy 
The 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach to 
any walking 
—one 
or two-ho: 
steal beam. 
cont one-third. 
@ pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
= not touch =~ hands to the plow, except 
in turning at end of furrow. our twelve- 
doy can —— the Trucks as well 
@ masz. You don’t need to take our word 
for this —test them Log wees MS at y risk. 
Greates: for 


t m 
on the market. They sell on ey: Big 
profits and good territory still open. We give 
@ sample set of Trucks free to all new agents. 


Retail price only $5.00. Write at once for 
particulars. 


full 
WONDER PLOW COM 
‘ 306 Factory &t., 






right or left hand, wood 

regulate depth and width 

ten the draft on horses at 
furrow wheel acts like 
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The Clipper wii: cut 
tall grass and weeds and do all 
the trimming along the 
fences, walks and drives 


Catalogue and Prices Free 
Clipper Lawn Mower Ce 


7 to Sth St. 
DIXON, - Ts 5 











‘When you write to 
our advertisers; y: 
& very prompt reply. 








Gionten Cais on a Large Scale 


H, A, SOUTHERLAND, ONTARIO CO, N ¥ 





We usually plant six or eight acres 
of cabbage of several varieties each 
year. During the last five years we 
have found Burpee’s All Head earlier 
and Burpee’s DaniSh better than any 
we have ever tried. -.We have also 
grown All Seasons, but it gives poorer 
results than the ones mentioned. Cab- 
bage does well on our clay loam soil, 
which is low-lying, but well under- 
drained. Following the cabbage come 
oats, wheat and clover. The sod of 
the clover is turned under for corn, 
which in turn is followed by cab- 
bage. The ground is plowed as early 
in the spring as possible, and again 
thoroughly cultivated up to the tim®é 
of setting the plants. The rows are 
marked out 88 inches to 3% feet 


apart and the plants set 24 inches 
asunder. 
For the last two seasons we have 


used a transplanter with good satis- 


faction; it cost $50. We have found 
that the oat crop following cabbage 
is yery hard to harvest, because the 


sod is exceedingly heavy. After the 
plants are set we use a two-horse cul- 
tivator and go throtgh every few 
days until the rootlets get too thick 
in the middle of the row. The ferti- 
lizer we use_costs $30 a ton. It con- 
tains 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 7% potash. It is applied just 
before the plants are set, at the rate 
of 400 to 500 pounds fo the acre, with 
@ grain drill fertilizer attachment. 
We have tried using double quantity 
fertilizer each side of the dead fur- 


row, but find that we cannot get as 
good results in the dead furrow ag 
elsewhere. 


Our crop last Season ran about 1fj 
tons to the acre This is not a very 
good yield; the season was very dry 
during the summer. The prices usu- 


ally ruled from $4 to $8 a ton last 
year. We cut the cabbage with a 
long-handled spud, putting fou: rows 


in one windrow, then we drive be- 
tween two windrows, with a man,on 
each side of the wagon. When 5000 
to. 6000 pounds is loaded, the wagon 
is hauled to the railway and loaded 
into flat cars .or refrigerator cars. 
Usually the harvest is finished by No- 


vember 1 We prefer to sell cab- 
bage to the dealer who will take the 
risk of storing. Cracked and loose 


heads are fed to sheep in pasture in 
amounts just sufficient for them te 
eat up clean. Our seed is bought in 
early winter at about $2.50 a pound. 
We aim to buy early, as we think we 
are likely to .get better seed. On 
ahout three-quarters of an acre one 
year we raised $223 worth of cabbage. 


> 


Homely Wrinkles with Early Vegetables 


E. F., CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 








The first sowing of radishes, let- 
tuce and a few onion sets I usually 
put in a bed by itself before the main 
garden is planted, quite early in April, 
if the ground will permit. The tur- 
nip-rooted radishes are best adapted 
for early use here. For early cucum- 
bers I have used a device that gives 
a very quick growth, especially well 
adapted to dry seasons. Knock both 
heads out of a barrel and set it firm- 
ly in the center of a well-spaded 
space about 6 feet square. Fil! the 
barrel about half full of rotted barn- 


‘pruned not at all. 





Around the foot of it 
and when they 


yard manure. 
sow cucumber seeds, 
appear keep free from weeds and well 
dusted for bugs. Every day pour a 
pailful or two of warm water into the 


barrel. This leaches down slowly and 
furnishes a constant supply of warm, 
fertilized water or moisture that 
causes very rapid growth. One such 
barrel will furnish a large family with 
delicious early cucumbers. I find the 
Early White Spine the best all-round 
variety. I have never tried radishes 
grown in this way, but believe it 
would be worth trying, as they are 
not good unless grown very rapidly, 
and with plenty of moisture. I have 
been told that quite good watermel- 
ons can be forced successfully in this 
manner. 

We sow tomatoes in the house 
about the middle of March, and set 
into the ground when 4 or 5 inches 
tall, giving some protection on frosty 
nights at first. This is transplanting 
smaller plants and earlier in the sea- 
son than most-practice, but I find 
that they root’ more quickly, form a 
stockier growth, and forge ahead 
much faster than do larger plants 
set out later. 
and the Stone tomato seed to give 
a good succession. Last year I tried 
a plan that worked very successfully, 
as our vines bore the best of any that 
I saw last year. Previously we had 
been troubled with too much growth 
of vine, and very few tomatoes set. 
So last spring I set the plants very 


close in the row, not overa foot apart, 
I believe; in fact, they were quite 
crowded. I gave no support and 


The result was 
very little vine, but what there was, 
was just loaded with fruit. Having tried 
it but once, I am not prepared to say 
whether thig was a coincidence or 
not, but shall tky them set both ways 
next year, with other conditions the 
same, and see if the method can be 
depended on. 
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TRUCK FARMING 
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Onion Toppers and Sorters 


Many of Lage ma 
chines 





according 
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to the size of the bo. an it one season to ping 
be Resvestes proper season with one 0 these to far ey tk ww 
wR, alee 
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Best possible much profit 
manner and bet- stor ne the 
ter than hand onion to 






These machines are guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to be 
eons and durable and to do all 

aim for them in every 
They never fail to give perfect satisfaction when properly operated. 
Write for catalogue and price list. 






particular. 








Worth Fi . 
$7 O ) Nursery Stock O— = 


Pp a = + x Ce trees ~- im, “4 — - ss ee. 
is firet-class stock, not little scions or yearli » bat Le 2and 3 year trees, stocky, weil 
rooted, well b , sure to 4 goure te re to please, and furthermore every 
treeis true to name. Send 83, today. Ww e will Lasetetty dig, pack and promptt ap. 
bey prepaid in lowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Wise onsin, Kansas, Oklahoma orBeuth Dakote 


lo wi 

6 Apples: 1 Duchess,1 Wealthy, 2Gano, 1 12 Grapes ; 3Concord, 3 Moore's musty, 0060 
lack Ben | avis, 1 Jonathan. wam, 3 Niagara White, 

8 Crabs: 1 Yellow Siberian, 1 Florence. 1 Apricot; Hardy Ku» sien kind. 

1 Mulberry New Roesian. 

éCurrants' &t Red Du. ch; 2 Pays, 8 Black 

Champion. 
2 Juneberries: Valuable new fruit. 





2 Pears: 1 Flemish Beaut 
2 Peaches: 1 Elberta, 1C y- 
i ince, Champion. 8 Dewberry : Primus. 
1 Nectarine ; Russian. 12 Haspberry : 6 wre 6 London 

Ifyen liveia any other state than these named send b0c besides the 63. tend we will pay chips 


piag expenses. 
FRE Ben oO geet Ob ier bp dn mes 8 aes 
acest FREE 


eed charge just for good 








Just think, 20 fine fruit trees, 12 grape vines, 2 berry bushes, 8 providing it is not due 

Srmeryetie| trem: Hisurube and ammoriedrwme Dusnde delivered to 760 [| Reviet Sr weather com 

IOWA NURSERY C60., Dept. -573, Des Moines, lowa 
Reference— 


lowa Trust and Savings Bank. pita! State Bank, thie city. 


our ~~~ i ones Ball. 1 Syemoat Vine. 
i ip Poplar. 1 Hy 1 Althea. 
: a Ash. 1 eo reet Shrub, 1 > Wreath 
a. Creeper. il pirea 
' 1 Syringa. 1 Spice Bush. 1 Witch Hazel. — oy em 
or In the next 15 sand we will send in addit poo tion 
Order Now jon to the aboveé fine neste -_ bushes free of = Ay tt, 
ornamenta 


ditions, we replace them 
free of charge and without 
quibbiing or argument. 



























is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful 
and instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages— 
700 engravings—12 superb colored and duotone plates 
of vegetables and flowers. 








To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state whére thie advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail this, ctalogve. and also send free 
charge, our famous Cent ‘‘ Henderson "’ Collection of seeds contain- 

ing one packet cach of Giant Mixed Sweet Peasy Giant Fang Pansies, mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's All Beason Lettuce; Early Ruby Te 
mate and Henderson's Electric Beet; In @ coupon envelope, which, when 
emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
Order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 









peyment on soy 

















One Dollar Value for 25 Cts. 
Green’s Sample Offer 









and two 
Souse by sual Ser S5.cants, or swe o0 Gane lor 5@ 
5 oe a these collections for $1.00. 





Everything you want for Orchar ey 
or Park. Send to-day for Green's iter “Book on 
Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's 
Fruit Magazine, all a gift to you if you mention this paper. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. Box739 
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Potatoes, eeiected Seed Corn, improved Oats, etc 
JOSEPH HARRIS 


Catulogue Free—Don’t miss hen r it. CO., COLDWATER. & y. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS IN MARKET GARDENING 


\ puaLirications AND NECESSITIES IN ORDER TO SUCCEED—IN SELECTING VARIETIES 
TO PLANT, STUDY THE:MARKET POSSIBILITIES—GROW ONLY WHAT WILL SELIL-~ 
ROTATION OF CROPS IN TRUCKING—UTILIZING THE GROUND TO THE FULL: 
SOILS AND CROPS BEST FOR THE MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 

BY W. BR. SMITH, BSSEX COUNTY, N J 


HE establishment of a 
market garden presents 
some elementary prob- 
Iems which, though sim- 
ple, are esseritial'to suc- 

cess, Perhaps the most 
important is the quali- 

d fication of the person 

Ppurposing to engage in it. A market 

garden is likely to be conducted suc- 

cessfully if the same careful thought 
and attention to detail are given as 
one concedes necessary in an ordinary 
business. There is an erroneous, but 
wery general impression that garden 
work is so simple and natural that 
anyone can achieve ‘success in it. 

Really it is only those who have be- 
come in some degree masters of the 

‘profession who fully appreciate its dif- 

ficulties. As a matter of fact, the 

‘gardener needs all the business quali- 
fications of the merchant and a still 

Jarger equipment of courage and pa- 

ltience; he must be a keen observer, 
and must also possess a retentive and 
responsive memory for detail; and 

‘perhaps above all, he must have a 

‘physique to enable him to work “un- 

der severe climate conditions. 

Unquestionably the most critical 
problem that confronts any* gardener 
fis that regarding his market. This 
may be narrowed down to the ques- 
tion “where and how is the product 
to be marketed?” This necessarily in- 
volves the consideration of other prob- 
lems, the most important of which 
are, probably, the selection of va- 
rieties and succession of crops. The 
produce is disposed of, either by ped- 
\dling*to the consumer, by supplying 
\the local store or market, or by ship- 
ping to a commission merchant in a 
distant city. 

It will be readily seen how the se- 
lection of varieties should be governed 
by the demands of the market. For 
instance, it is useless to grow a to- 
mato with a thin skin for shipping a 
long distance, however good it may be 
fin quality. .One of the reasons why 
the better varieties of beans are not 
grown for shipping is that they lack 
“string,” and the tough membranous 
lining characteristic of the sorts usual- 
ly shipped. Without the structural sap- 
port of this objectionable feature the 
tomatoes would be smashed and the 
beans would wilt badly in transit, and 
be a sorry looking mess at the jour- 





mey’s end. On the other hand, where - 


a product is handed direct to the 
consumer, it will be judged according 
to its quality, and appearance will 
have relatively less consideration. 


ROTATION OF CROPS 


There is nothing of greater impor- 
tance than a proper rotation of crops. 
Cabbage, for instance, should not suc- 


weed itself. This is so generally known. 


Bs to be hardly worth mentioning, yet 
many men of even wide experience 
fall into the error of growing a crop 
of one member of the cabbage family 
immediately after another. Every 
Yarmer should know that this family 
fneludes' kohl-rabi, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, . cauliflower and ruta-baga 
Closely related to these are turnips 
and radishes. Nearly all of the afore- 
mentioned plants are gross feeders, 
requiring soil rich in humus, and on 
account of the nutriment they draw 
from the soil should always be fol- 
Jowed by a different crop, and on no 
account allowed to succeed each other. 
(his is the strongest instance of the 
evil of following one crop with an- 
other, but though the resulting fail- 
ures are likely to be less, the rule 
should nevertheless be observed. 

One of the véry best methods for 
economizing space is that of combin- 
ing certain crops. It is just as easy 
to grow a crop of lettuce if planted 
giternately in rows with. cabbage in 


early spring. The lettuce will mature 
early enough to be cleared off before 
the cabbage has attained sufficient size 
to retard the lettuce by shade. Sim- 
ilarly, when lettuce or onions are sown 
in the field, radishes may be sown 
alongside. 
TUREE CROPS IN ONE SEASON 

If there is one thing where the 
American gardener excels, it is in his 
ability to make the land yield to its 
utmost. A well ordered garden is 
kept busy from the time the frost 
leaves the ground until long after it 
returns. The old remark about mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before may be sup- 
plemented with a compliment to him 
who grows three crops on land where 
only one grew before. The most su- 
perficial reasoning will’ lead to the 
conclusion that the area of a farm is 
practically multiplied in proportion to 
the .skill with which crops are taken 
off and replaced. 

SELECTION OF SOIL 

It is impossible to grow deep root- 
ed crops, such as turnips, carrots and 
parsnips in a soil that contains many 
stones, or in soil that has been newly 
enriched with stable manure. Both 
the stones and the undecayed lumps 
of manure will cause the roots to fork 
instead of following their natural hab- 
it. The stone problem for root crops 
is hard to overcome, but the difficulty 
from manure can be obviated by 
growing these crops in soil that has 
been manured the previous season. 

Another quality of soil.is required 
for quick growing crops of succulent 
character, such as spinach and let- 
tuce. Vegetables of this class must be 
grown under conditions where it is 
possible for them to draw nutriment 
very quickly at certain stages of their 
growth, and unless they are grown in 
a soil that makes this possible, failure 
must reSult. To illustrate this it must 
be borne ‘in mind that the natural 
business of spinach, lettuce, or in fact, 
any garden crop, is reproduction, and 
its tendency is to fulfil its destiny by 
running to seed. The business of the 
gardener is to develop these plants 
at one particular stage of their 
growth, in order to make them more 
valuable for food. purposes. 
quently, to obtain a large 
succulént leaves in the spinach plant, 
and a firm, well developed head in 
the lettuce, it is necessary that the 
chemical and physical composition of 
the soil shall be such that the plant 
may draw freely and quickly the nu- 
triment necessary for its development 
at this particular time. 


CROPS THAT HAVE PAID WELL 


Wonderful success has been 
achieved by bringing in early crops to 
city markets. I recall a case in the 
spring of 1905 when one of the most 
successful Long Island gardeners sent 
in two loads of peas which netted him 
$700. This was probably a higher 
price than was ever paid for any sim- 
ilar crop, and yielded the grower a 
magnificent return. Of course, if 
every farmer did likewise, the price 
would be lowered, but this case is 
given to illustwgte the fact that the 
gardener who can get ahead of his 
neighbors is sure to command the 
price. The success which attended 
this grower is possible also to one 
who is able to hold a crop until after 
all others are marketed. 

A few years ago a grower conceived 
the idea of covering a bélated crop of 
Big Boston lettuce with salt hay. He 
had planted it later than usual and 
cold weather and severe frost caught 
the crop just before maturity. The 
salt hay was scattered over the en- 
tire field to a depth sufficient to pro- 
tect the plants and yet allow free pas- 
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, catalogue describing our 45 kinds of farm implements including Wheel- 















f | Harrisons Guaranteed 


(| /FRUIT TREES 


| i y 
WY} / Ber" Sconeet end Procecs 
Largest Crops of Top-Price 


That is an actual fact. Hatrison’s trees 
and plants are the best that can be pro- 
duced. There is no doubt about it— 
thousands of the most’ successful fruit 
growers in the country will tell you the same thing. 

We started on a Quality basis and have stuck to it fora 
fourth of a century. You can imagine what sort of trees two 
generations of careful and constant improving has produced. 


We Will Quotet You Satisfactory Prices On 
Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees 
all budded from bearing stock. Also 
Strawberry Plants, Grape Vines and Ornamentals 


We have no ‘‘cheap’’ or ‘‘job-lot”’ offerings to make. Every 
tree and plant is guaranteed but is sold at a fair price, because we 
operate a tract of 1,000 acres, ayd labor conditions are more favorable 
our section than in any other part of the country. 

Let us explain these things to you more fully: 


MILLIONS OF APPLE TREES 


over 100 varieties, from earliest to latest ri n including: Ye 
Transparent, Williams’ Early Red, Fourth of Faly, Red pee New 
—— Pippin, M. B. Twig, Jonathan, Baldwin, Stayman’s, and other . 
specials, 

100 VARIETIES OF PEACHES | 
representing nine ripenings, home grown og new soil, in the ideal peach 
climate of Maryland. Some of the leaders dre: Carman, Belle of Georgia, 
Elberta, Champion, Moore’s Favorite, Crawford Late, Smock, Salway 
Wonderful, and Bilyeu. ; 


SAFE DELIVERY TO ALL POINTS 
AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED : | 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
and we will promptly forward you our large, handsome new catalog, which 
you ought to have for comparison, whether you buy from us or not. We'll 
also send you proofs of the Quality of Harrison stock—opinionsyfrom men 
who know. e 

Remember, we are headquarters for Fruit Trees and Ornamental Trees. 
We want your patronage and we will show you that we deserve it. Write 
at once for particulars 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 
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Make your garden pay double 
Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools save time and labor, take the 
place of expensive “‘help’’, and prepare fora bigger, better crop. They 
do great work and they Iast long—made of the finest materials for the 
purpose, and guaranteed, They pay for themselves over and over again. 
No. and Drill-Seeder, Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 


combines every useful tool in one strong, light, easy-running, simply-adjusted implement— 
opens the furrow, sows the seed in drills or in hills 4 to 24 inches apart, covers, rolls, and 
marks out the next row; and does thorough work as a double-wheel hoe, cultivator and plow. 


Planet Jr. 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and erizer isa great tool for 
berry growers and market gardeners—invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. The 
twelve chisel-shaped teeth leave the ground in the finest condition. Turns hard work 

for three men into easgand better work forone, Write today for illustrated 1908 


Hoes, One-and Two-Horse Cultivators, Harrows, and Orchard and 


Beet-Cultivators. §. L. Allen & Co. Box 1107 E Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANET JR 
FATRA HEA “PEACH 


We have for immediate shipment the finest extra heavy apple and peach 

ever put on the market. Grown on the hardiest-seedling stock in the world; 

and bred from the most prolific strains in the South. Also all kinds of stock in all grades 
true to name; specially adapted to different climates” Deal direct with us. Thou 
sands of ‘Winchester’ trees are shipped north every year and rehandled, so place your 
oders with us firsthand. The Cumberland Nurseries, Winchester, Tenn 
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sage of light and air. The success was 
far beyond his expectation, and the 
crop was put into market in unblem- 
ished condition long after the ground 
was frozen hard and netted him a 
handsome figure. Of ceurse, it was 
impossible for him to preserve this 
secret, and now it is a common thing 
in many sections to plant a crop of 
Big Boston lettuce to be grown under 
precisely these conditions. 

The above instances illustrate the 
success achieved with early and late 
crops, and a further illustration shows 
a similar achievement in another di- 
rection. A wide-awake dairy farmer 
in Delaware county, New York, had 
always maintained a well-ordered veg- 
etable .garden, but found himself 
many years ago with a surplus of 
eaulifiower. This crop was grown at 
a high altitude, and aided by the cool 
night air of the mountains, it suc- 
ceeded admirably. He sent a barrel 
to a commission merchant in New 
York, and the payment was so satis- 
factory that he put out a good sized 
erop the following year. Ever since 
that time he has marketed a supply 
of cauliflower at a season when no 
other grower can accomplish it. The 
succéss of such a crop needs no com- 
ment. 
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Raising Green Peas for Market 


C. E, CONNELL, NEW YORK 





In central New York on a branch 
ef the New York Central railroad 
there is a farm of 40 acres, which 
the owner has refused to seli for $10,- 
000, and though the offer was a lib- 
eral one, the wisdom of refusing the 
offer is shown when the fact is dis- 
closed that five acres of this farm 
sown to early peas, and marketed 
principally in New York city, more 
than paid the interest on $10,000 at 
5%, besides the taxes, insurance, and 
all expenses of seed, labor and ship- 
ping bills. There is no other farm 
crop that will show as good results 
on a variety of soils as peas will, 
when marketed green. They will also 
show a fair margin of profit when 
ripened and used for feed, if mixed 
with other grains. 

The most natural soil for peas is a 
clay soil on high ground, and many 
times a stony knoll that is. unfit for 
most other crops will produce a fine 
yield of peas. High ground is not 
absolutely necessary to insure a yield, 
but when the farmer has such a field 
he can count on a profit if he sows 
it to early peas, provided he properly 
fits the soil for the seed not later than 
April 30, and as much earlier as cir- 
cumstances will permit. In the case 
referred to above, the soil is a 
gravelly loam with clay subsoil. Part 
of the 40 acres lies low, but the part 
where the peas were grown is on high 
ground, hence it has a good surface 
drainage. The ground lying high 
and sloping to the southward “ad- 


mits of early cultivation and seeding. 

The ground was plowed on the 15th 
and 16th, fitted on the 17th and sown 
on the 18th with two bushels of or- 
dinary field peas an acre. After the 


seed was in the ground was rolled, 
and when the peas were 1 to 2 inches 
high a mixture of two parts land plas- 
ter (gypsum) and one of wood ashes 
was scattered over the five acres as 
evenly as possible. Thirty bushels 
was used on the piece, or six bushels 
an acre. How much this mixture 
helped in making the crop a good 
one it is hard to say, but it is believed 
that both of the ingredients are val- 
uable to all green crops, and espe- 
cially so to peas. 

On June 10 the peas were fit for 
market, and a shipment was made 
each day, except Sundays and rainy 
days, until July 30, when $1160 worth 
had been sold from the five acres. 
The items of labor, seed, etc, were 
in round numbers, as follows: Plow- 
ing, $15; harrowing, $8.50; ten bush- 


els peas at $2, $20; sowing, etc, $3; roll- 
ing, $2; 80 bushels plaster and ashes, 
$10; picking, $120; carting, $10; ex- 
pressage, $90; commissions, $58. Total 
expense $431.50; receipts $1160; credit 
balance, $728.50. The following year 
peas were again sowed on this piece, 
and though the yield was not quite 
as large as the first year, the expense 
was also smaller, so that the amount 
of profit was nearly the same. 

The point I wish to make is that 
where a farmer can get help to pick 
the peas, he can make as much 
money from five or ten acres, put in 
early, as he can from all the rest of 
his farm. In our case all the work 
was hired labor, none of it being done 
by the owner, but where the farmer 
can do the work himself, he can save 
quite a little. expense. 

One fact, however, is important re- 
garding this crop. I cannot com- 
mend too highly the use of plaster 
and wood ashes as a fertilizer for any 
green crop, and for peas they are par- 
ticularly adapted when scattered 
evenly over the vines, after they are 
2 or 3 inches high. We once tried 
an experiment on a crop of peas, 
leaving one acre on which we’ put 
none of the fertilizer. The result 
Was so disastrous we never tried ii 
the second time. 

Where the fertilizer was not used 
the vines were not so vigorous, the 
peas were much smaller and more 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE IN PEAS 





imperfect, and the yield was only | 


about half that of the fertilized vines. 
Since then we have tried various 
kinds of fertilizers, but have never 
found any as good as plaster and 
wood ashes. Where the soil is suf- 
ficiently rich and in a high state of 
cultivation, there might be no need 
of using the plaster and ashes, yet 
our observation and experience lead 
us to believe that there is in this fer- 
tilizer just the essentials needed on 





most soils to produce a bountiful and | 
luscious yield of peas, that for qual- | 


ity will be superior to those raised by 
any other method of fertilizing. 

In addition to the peas sold from 
these five acres, we had a fine crop 
of vines, which were plowed under as 
soon as the picking was finished, thus 
putting the soil in prime condition 
for another crop the following spring. 
Anyone who has ever plowed under 
a crop of pea vines will understand 
that these five acres made a larger 
profit for the owner than our account 
shows. 
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A Wire Fence That Hasn’t Strength, 


stiffness and rigidness enough to pre- | 


vent sagging with its own weight is 
but little use in keeping stock in its 
right place. The Brown wire. fence 
company write us that they are anx- 
ious to send our readers a free sam- 
ple of their wire for inspection. They 
want a test made for strength, stiff- 
ness, and also to the galvanizing of 








the wire. They want our readers to |! 


fight it and see how thick it is. After 
they have done this, they feel quite 
certain that the fence will justify as 
to its own ability, and that it is the 
best fence to buy for all kinds of 
stock. It sells at from 15 to 35 cents 
per rod delivered, with freight. paid. 
It is easy to put up, won’t sag or bag 
down, and the manufacturers claim 
for it far better service than any oth- 
er fence on the market. The ques- 
tion of fence is an important one for 
the farmer, and it costs no more 

erect one that will last for several 
years than to erect one that will only 
stand up a short while. Therefore, 
if you are in the market for good 
wire fencing, you would better inves- 
tigate the merits of the fence adver- 


tised by the Brown fence and wire | 


company of Cleveland, O. Drop them 
a postal card today, and say the edi- 
tor of this paper told you you could 
have one of their catalogs showing 
133 styles, and also a sample of the 
wire fence. Write the postal card 
today. 
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When you put your money into a Johuston farm implement 
you can rest assured you will get the very best value you ever 


obtained in farm machinery. - 


The reason why they stand so high with the thousands of 
farmers in this and foreign countries is because they give that 
real, genuine satisfaction in the field which every buyer of 
farm tools hopes to get. They fulfill the highest expectations; 
are so positively dependable, so thoroughly practical and do 
the work so much better, quicker and easier that when 
compared by actual service with others, their superiority is 


at once apparent. 


Here we show some of them. 


special strong features here; their exclusive advantages— 


the points that make them superior to others, or show you b 
illustrations just why they do their work better, quicker an 
easier, just why they last longer, why the breakage is so 
rare, why they are the cheapest; 
gives full description of our full line. 
buy a single tool until you read it. 
avoid making a mistake and post you on latest im- 
provements. A postal brings it. 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 


Batavia, 
N.Y. 





We cannot tell you all their 


but our 1908 Catalog 
You should not / 
It will help you to 


Write today. 
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uv FREE 
FLOWERS 
Thousands are taking advantage of this offer, why not 
you? Enclose us stamps or coin to the amount of ten 


cents, which can be deducted from your first order, and 
we will mail you our 1908 Novelty Offer. 


Five Packets Mailed FREE with Catalog 


Coxcomb, very ornaménta! for its comb effect, re- 
sembling the comb of a cock. Poppies. with their 
rainbow colorings, flowers lasting all summer. Godetia, 
with its delicate tints of crimson rose, makes an attrac- 
tive annual. hlox, Sunbeams; its dazzling colors 
make an attractive flower bed. Lastly, Hollyhocks, 
double and single colors, Grandma’s Favorite. All five 

ckets free, including our profusely illustrated catalog. 

rite to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen 
Established 1845 £195 Fulton St,., New York 



























information. 


SHEERIN’S Trees are fruitful Trees. They are propagated 
on honor. Sold on their merits. 
from all disease and Fresh Dug. Why not plant clean, health 
Trees when they cost no more than those infeste 

Our 80 page catalog will tell you more about it. Itis full of good 
body. 


Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, 









Guaranteed absolutely free 
d with Scale 


Dansville, N. ¥- 























IC’ “Seeds that Grow” 
We pry tg ad meager run no risk! If you 
ould study "tne i pleasure or prott you 


Catalog.” A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 


that can be Grown. 
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Dibble’s Mammoth 
Paae I to 
nation at a cost not to 


SEED OATS 


mend the Frantic 


gy | ‘© a@ reputation for ity, vigor and pfoducticn unequalled Fr source. 
ur farm seed business pusiness ¥' han been built C2. from small pecteeing 3 3 during the inst. 20 years 
_—— from our Seed Farms to yours the very best seeds 
S FE i P OTATO TOE § over 1,000 varieties in Massachusetts, one of our po- 
otato grower in this count that end, having 
large stocks on band, F ave m 
wn in the North and saved from fields free from blight and disease. 
Dibble’s £0 i i oher Earliest Dent corn grown, germination 95-98% 
earliest, largest wing and most poduetive Flint corn in culti- 
These grow a Stall 
begucniag b heads filled with 
culture, 75 t 


orti ainstak effort and ay we have over 
hareeet laa t i inthe Genessee ¥ alley hie Seed Farms “f 
} our introduction have attracted international 
tatoes was the best in fig var eld, avother was pronounced the best early potato, an- 
other the best long white vari 
e a special low price to intr ues hem. In addition to 
We are headquarters for Seed Potatoes and our prices are right 
Dibble’s Improved Leaming, Earliest and best Pa Dent for Silo or 
poor Beéd Corn w Ay. ty t realf 
Droduetive, 7 felding with so 76 oe ‘We 
ath ota most rel t season, unfaror bi though it 
- ai tne LT > Bg on the Di create, 


with Warehouse 
Ly me and sel 
attention ous, to the fact that in a 3 years’ test of 
y and still another that was blight- a These new va- 
rieties should be tested or 
our new varieties of merit, we have our warehouses full of the standard sorts, 30 in all, 
grown 
4 Raving germination is scarce this year, not one farmer in twenty 
FD ore that will grow. We have been favored in our section 
crop, germipation 90-96% and 
Eee me tary, ts nae 
ols welghing 3 Mt to He) Tos ble Ferm, which we 





rs at Farmers’ prices w! while tt they last. We have sold 32,000 bushels of 
© past four 4 Have you tried them yet? If not, ask us for 


ata in't the 
part prices, etc at once 
with handsome, lithographed covers showing our oow tatoes and oats in colors 
illustrations and acc: descriptions of ow Potatoes, Corn, Oa 


and filled with clear ed 
Clover, Alfalfa and Grass os 2 the best arm Seed Book of the | year. It’s Free and we 


every farmer to have one. t now. 
EDWARD F, DIBBLE, Seedgrower - Box C. Honeoye Falls, N.Y, 











JRE TANcLErooy 


A Sticky Preparation Applied Directly 
to the Bark of Trees 


‘ Will not injure trees. 
thick cannot be crossed by any climbing insect pest. 


Used by the carload in New England against the G 
4 Brown-Tail Moths. In California it 
from the Canker Worm. Wherever 

. Tussock Moth, Fall or Spring Can 

REE TANGLE OT is of 

when the caterpillars be 


while they are very young. 


Gyps 


‘Price 25ce. per Ib. Liberal discount on quantities. 


The only safe and effective banding prep- 
aration. _Send for testimonials. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 


A band 5 inches wide and 1-16 inch 
Remains 
sticky five to ten times as long as any other known substance. 
You can test it at slight expense, as no apparatus is — 
a 
reserves prune orchards 
he Gypsy or Brown-Tai 
er Worm, or Web 
eat value. 
to craw 











PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don’t touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
Smoother, straighter furrow. 
ground. A light boy or woman can do the work 


ays Work in 2 Days 

and all the drudgery avoided. As good on side hill as 
on flat land plow, Ly the plow points and carries the 
low anywhere se for a or stone boat. 


try it 10 Bays” ‘at my Ris Risk. Write for descriptive 
ulars. ts wanted, 


thas and full partic 


i. R. LEWIS, Mifr., Box 24, Cortiand, WN. Y. 


Holds plow Cys in stoniest 











S$ E E D S 4¢ One-Haif City Seedsmen Prices! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. 
why we can save you morey and gives you a guaranteed sguare deal. 
postal today and see the difference in buying your seed in the country or city, 


It tells you facts and 
Just dropa 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 37, Cortland, N. Y- 





RIGHLAND NUT NURSERIES, ROOMESTER 3 N. ¥. 


& SMALL FRUITS 
Highest Grade. 
Guaranteed to live. 

True to Ht chan 


FRUIT-TREES:: 


Good 





Harvest 
WE LL Agnes rogory's Seed 
wallow wells aay serie Srogery ® 

can operate them 


Senpie cpa 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N, Y. 


Always jena and under Gree 
Fg yy hy contains 4 F-- inet 





Mention this to, any of our 
Journal 


you'll get avery 
prompt reply. 








MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


Garden Cultivation of Cantaloups 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND,-N Y¥ 


A warm, sandy soil, made rich with 
stable manure, thoroughly compost- 
ed, is generally considered the ge- 
nial home of the cantaloup, so far 
as regards the production of a crop. 
But quality is. quite as important 
a consideration as quantity. To pro- 
duce a large crop is an easy maiter, 
but to produce melons of high fla- 
vor is an art that has never been 
taught. Whence comes that high fla- 
vor peculiar to melons produced in 
a given section and not in another, 
although not far distant, is a mys- 
tery. We know such is the case with 
all vegetables and fruits; the why we 
cannot determine. 

In our section melons grown on as 
heavy loam as can be found are su- 
perior to those grown on sandy soils. 
At the east end of Long Island and 
in New Jersey it is theereverse. The 
melons grown near Montreal are, in 
respect to size and quality, superior 
to any seen in our markets, and seil 
at an enormous price. The seed taken 
from those melons will not produce 
the same in other soils and situations. 
The same is true with those produced 
in the Rocky Ford section. 

There is one rule, however, ap- 
plicable to all sections, and should 
ever be respected. That is, as the 
melon is a sub-tropical fruit, requir- 
ing a warm situation and a rich soil, 
it should ever have the most sunny 
as well as the most airy situation, 
and be given every facility for growth 
possible. 

In the preparation of the soil, haste 
is not essential, as the seed should 
not be sown before the middle, of 
May. The soil, when in condition for 
the most thorough tilth, should be 
covered to the depth of 2 inches with 
stable manure, thoroughly compost- 
ed. Work this in as evenly as possi- 
ble to the depth of a foot, then mark 
it out in squares of 6 feet; at the 
angle of each, dig a hole 1 foot deep 
and 18 inches in diameter. Put in 
additional manure to the depth of 4 
inches, after being thoroughly packed 
down, fill the hole with the soil 
thrown out, and raise the hill to the 
hight of 2 inches above the level. 
When the hills are all prepared, plant 
in each, say, ten seeds, well scattered, 
and cover to the depth of half an 
inch. 

When the plants commence active 
growth, and the dangers from insect 
enemies are past, throw out all the 
plants but two, leaving the most vig- 
orous. As soon as the flowers appear 
nip off the heads of all the leading 
vines, which produce only staminate 
flowers. This will encourage the lat- 
eral branches, which yield the fruic, 
and will more than double the crop. 

The object of every plant is re- 
production. When that purpose is 
thwarted by taking away a large pro- 
portion of the staminate flowers, the 
plant sends out laterals, which will 
set more than double the number of 
fruits, each of which will contain @ 
much smaller number of _ seeds, 
doubly protected by a much thicker 
covering of flesh. This serves the 
double purpose of seed preservation 
and food supply; hence the all-im- 
portant secret, or consideration, in 
the cultivation of the melon. 

The best variety to plant in order 
to get the best results is that one 
which does best in the place you have 
for it. The question of preference is 
somewhat governed by taste. Some 
prefer the green-fleshed, others the 
pink-fleshed varieties. That being 
settled, the next consideration is, 
which will thrive best in the place 
you have for it. Observation and ex- 
periment alone will determine that. 

The all-important work of cultiva- 
tion is to have the soil worked deep 
and fine before the seeds are sown. 
After that. keep the surface always 


loose, to the depth of an inch. This 
surface cultivation should follow every 
shower, and as much oftener as con- 
venient. Bit there is one considera- 
tion of vital importance, viz, always 
get the best seed without regard to 
cost. To determine this there is one 
safe rule, that is, to have at least suf- 
ficient to last for five years always. on 
hand. One of the must successful 
melon growers we have ever known 
said melon seed is not fit to plant un- 
til it is ten years old, because the 
older the seed the lower its vitality, 
consequently it will produce less seed 
and more flesh. It therefore follows 
that to have a constant supply of seed 
that has been tested and known to 
be all that is desirable is to know 
that disappointment in regard to 
quality of the production will be 
averted. _Do not save your own seed; 
that is the seedsman’s work. The 
cost is but a trifle, in proportion to 
its value. Plant a single hill from 
a new jot each year in advance of the 
main planting. 


Advantages of Gardening on Paper 


MBS EMMA EDWARDS, HOUSTON CO, TENN 


I like’ to garden on paper as well 
as on ground, and in the long winter 
evenings get my catalogs together and 
sit down to select the seeds for plant- 
ing in the spring, also to think over 
the lay of my land and choose the 
best spot on it for the vegetable .gar- 
den. After I have aecided on the 
garden spot and selected the vege- 
table seed carefully, in my mind, I 
dream of how my garden is going to 
look when all growing, for I am one 
who contends that all planting should 
be done with an eye to beauty, even if 
it be cabbage planting. 

I therefore draw a map of my pros- 
pective garden in the long winter 
evenings, making straight rows run-. 
ning the long way of the plot to econ- 
omize time in plowing and cultivating 
with a horse. I do not like patchy 
beds of onions, lettuce, cabbages, etc; 
they can be grown in rows just as 
well. But early vegetables must, of 
course, be planted near together, so 
the ground can be used for later 
crops, and on the map I group early 
vegetables together and appoint to 
each its proper place. 

With my paper pian before me, I 
am ready to go te. work intelligently 
when spring comes.. The ground is, of 
course, always plowed well in the fall, 
thus not only putting it in good condi- 
tion, but facilitating drying off in the 
spring, enabling one to plant earlier. 
A vegetable garden fs always profit- 
able, moral and physically, as well as 
financially, if one chooses a proper ro- 
tation of crops through the season, as 
fast as one crop matures having an- 
other to take its place. For instance, 
along the rows where early peas are 
growing I set tomato plants, using the 
same trellis for both. I plant two va- 
rieties of early Irish ypotatoes, using 
the earliest first, setting sweet potato 
slips in the same place, thus raising 
two crops on the same ground. 

I also set tomato plants on the out- 
side row of potatoes, but the main 
patch of ground is sown in turnips 
after the potatoes are dug. Last fall 
I planted onions, known here as the 
potato onion, which grow all winter 
and are ready for use early in the 
spring. <As the tops began to turn 
yellow, I planted between the rows 
corn, lima and bush beans, one row 
of cabbages and one of potatoes. They 
produced well, and after the frost 
kiNled all I cleared and fertilized the 
ground, had it plowed, and_ planted 
onions on it again. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it Est 1873. For 
prices or agencies address Bowker, 
Boston or New York. 

















WORKING THE ONION HARVESTER 


This useful device is operated on 
the farm of B. ¥F. Stetser of Cumber- 
land county, N J, whose interesting 
article on Growing onions for market 
is printed on Page 229. This “onion 
harvester’ it attached to a hand cul- 
tivator and is used to lift the onions 
from the ground. 


Methods of Potting Strawberries 


MATTHEW CRAWFORD, CUYAHOGA ©O, 0 





Potted strawbery plants have been 
in-use about half a century. They 
were produced to supply a demand 
for plants that could be transplanted 
in the summer time, when extra care 
and skill are required to do this work 
successfully. They are produced in 
three ways, all of which have their 
advantages. In all these methods it 
is advisable to have early runners, and 
these are obtained’ from _ fall-set 
plants, from which the blossoms are 
cut at the earliest date. This com- 
pels the plant to expend its stored-up 
vitality in the production of strong 
runners instead of blossoms and 
fruit. 

The common method is to fill 2- 
inch pots with loamy soil and sink 
them to the rim alongside of the run- 
ners to be potted, and place one run- 
ner plant in the center of each, hold- 
ing it in place with @ small stone. 
In favorable weather the pots will be 
filled with roots in two weeks. The 
plants are then severed from the old 
plant and carried to a frame, where 
they can be shaded and watered for 
a few days while they learn to get 
their good through the roots instead 
of depending on the plants that pro- 
duced them. Another plan is to cut 


off the young plants as soon as they 
have roots 1 inch or 2 inches long, 
and pot®them and put them in a 
frame at once. With good care they 
will be ready for plantirg in two 
weeks. 

Still another way is to level up the 


earth in the frame, place empty pots 
1 inch apart and sift potted soil over 
them till they are more than full, and 
level off with a broom. Then take 
runners with the roots just starting, 
carry them to the cellar or any shel- 
tered place and trim them, cutting 
off the runners extending beyond the 
node, and shortening the main run- 
ner to 1 inch. As each one is trimmed 
throw it into a pail of water. Then 
carry the pail ef cuttings to the 
frame and place one in each pot, 
pushing the runner into the soil until 
the part from which the roots are 
sent out is well in the earth. Then 
with the thumb and two fingers press 
d@own the soil and cutting, leaving 
the pot about two-thirds full. Water 
well and shade, giving less shade each 
day, until the young plants are root- 
ead and _ self-supporting. The first 
method is the best for beginners, and 
the second for those of more expe- 





rience. 
ried out is excellent, and less costly 
than the others. 

The disadvantages of potted 
are that they are costly, their trans- 
portation is expensive, they must 
soon be used or they become pot- 
bound, and crown borers and root 
worms maybe carried from the old 
bed to the new. For the amateur 
who wants the best results regardless 
of vost, they fill a place, but the per- 
son who expects to raise berries for 
market from potted plants that he 
has to buy and pay express charges 
on is in a fair way to be disappointed. 
He can raise fruit, but not enough 
of it. To suceced with them they 
should be planted about July 1. 
Every day the work is put off after 
that date diminishes the crop. The 
ideal potted plant is produced. by lay- 
ing a strong runner in a 38-inch pot 
as early as runners can be obtained. 
Let it remain attached’ to the old 
plant two weeks, keep it in a frame 
for a week,~ and then set it in the 
field. Such plants are not offered 
for sale, but anyone can produce 
them for himself. 


plants 





Experience with Currant and Gooseberries 


CARY W. MONTGOMERY, LICKING CO, O 


Years ago these fruits were found 
in most farmers’ gardens. Indeed, 
they were the only garden fruits when 
the country was new. I remember 
an aged lady telling me that at her 
marriage they had green-currant pie 
for the wedding dinner, and it was 
considered a great delicacy. At pres- 
ent, these fruits are not much grown 
by the farmer for his own use. The 
currant can be used in many ways 
for culinary purposes: Most people 
think they must have cranberries for 
their Thanksgiving turkey, but we 
think the gooseberry surpasses the 
cranberry as a meat dressing. 

Upon inquiry, we find that the cur- 
rant worm has been the cause of the 
abandoning of these two fruits, but 
there is an efficient and easily applied 
remedy. No farmer should be de- 
terred on account of that little worm. 
These worms appear in the center of 
the bushes soon after the foliage 
starts, and at this early date they 
may be treated with paris green, the 
same as for potato bugs. Later, af- 
ter the currants. are-half grown, use 
hellebore. Dust it on when the foli- 
age is wet, or better, take five ounces 
hellebore, pour on it two gallons hot 
water, and let stand for anshour, then 
add three gallons water, and spray 
or sprinkle the bushes. 

COOL SOIL FOR CANE FRUITS 


These fruits like a cool, fertile soil 
and partial shade. They may be 
planted along the garden fence or in 
the orchard, and when planted where 
they cannot be cultivated, mulch 
them with coal ashes to keep down 
the weeds and keep the soil moist 
and cool. Most any of the red varie- 
ties are good, but for commercial 
growing we liké the Wilder. It is a 
good growing bush, a fairly good- 
sized currant, and more hardy in 
bud than the Cherry or Fay. For a 
later red currant we like the Victoria. 
It is a good growing bush, hardy in 
bud, and the currants will hang on 
long after ripe. If one likes a cur- 
rant to eat out of the hand the White 
Imperial has a delicate flavor and can 
be eaten without sugar. 


For varieties of gooseberries, we 
like the Downing, a vigorous bysh, 
very productive, and fair size. The 


THE BERRY 


The third plan if well car-1 





PATCH 


Send for Free Copy of 


“Great Crops of 


Strawberries 


and How to Grow Them” 


If you want to know how to grow big crops of big 
red strawberries and how to get big prices, send for 
our 1908 book. Don’t think of getting along another 
season until you have it. It tells all about soil pre. 
paration, setting, mating, pruning, cultivating, 
spraying, mulching, picking, packing and marketing. 
All of these essential features and many more are 
explained in such a way that you can’t go wrong. 
It was written right out in the strawberry field by a 
man who has made a fortune growing strawberries, 
and he tells you just exactly how he does things. 


Beautifally Illustrated. 





OF 


SRAWBEINES 


AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Mighty Interesting. 


You may wonder how we can afford to send you this 
this 


valuable book free. Well, you see it’s just like 





We.Have the Largest Strawberry 
Plant Farm in the World 


and our Thoroughbred Pedigree Plants have 


have lifted many a man out of failure and boosted him to tiamppens success. 
those fellows who has an ambition to be the Strawberry Ki 
You will then see how easy it is to make —~ “1 in 


ever read this book, it will open your eyes. 


won the world’s highest Foes record. They 
Per u are one 


ng of your section. If you pats and 


strawberry business when you have the right kind of plants and follow the proper me 


is a pleasure to grow strawberries when you 
~~ than the other fellow. 


berry fi 


This book shows you just how to 
ull of good things from beginning to end. Every page has , picture of a strawbe 
eld,showing actual results obtained by growers who use 


can get bigger crops, bigger berries, and b 
this very thing. It is crowded 
or of a straw 
Plan 


horoughbred Ped 


These fellows are just bubbling over with enthusiasm, and that’s what helps a man over L dy. 


places. 
mine to those who follow its instruction. 
that’s all. The book's free. 


R. M. "KELLOGG CO., 





They say this book is worth its weight in gold. 
Send and get one and see for yourself; your pddrese—= 


We say itis worth more—its a 


Three Rivers, Michigan. 
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The iaroest stock of thrifty 
plants in New England. Al) 
=m the New and standard varie 
, ties. The ey is the 
best one in sight. Buy 











Planta, ete 
H wnt wwardead Werks twee 
invite correspondence. free. 


L. J. Farmer, Box 812, Pulaski, N.Y, 








your plants of the orig- 
inator. I have been selling 
ous true to name for forty 
a yea My caéalogue is 
4 jae not oo any other. 
iB Sen 





















Houghton is a wonderfully productive 
variety, but has such a small berry 
that it is tedious to clean. I would 
not advise the farmer who does not 
spray with bordéaux to attempt to 
grow any of the large English va- 
rieties of gooseberries, as they are 
too liable to mildew. 

We grow quite a few of these fruits 


oor" 














$1000.00 per acre yearly profil from Berries 


site BERRIES ee. 


All the good and alban, cholee, mow varieties, 
Prices lowest possible for plants of best us quetity. Titus- 
trated, on ag Om catalog, gives prices and bow to plant 
and grow them, free toall, 
Jd. T. Lovert, Little Silver, M. J. 
Fer over 30 years a email fruit epecialist. 
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No Second Chance 
Good sense of thee fire make the most 


FERRY’S. 


have made and ki 
ness the largest in 
Ferry’s Secd Annual for 1908 
by the whole send Story—eent FRET for 
theasking. Don’t sow seeds till you get it, 
BD. M. FERRY & CO., Ocrnesr, Mica. 


Seed Bual- 
Ja it tela, 




















paiew Seedling Gooseberry 
Do you know about the CARRIE? 
Ifnot, why not? They are the Newest and 
Best, Mildew P sock, Amaniasty freductive, 

i ractica te 
) RODaY for tall descriptivecirealar, 


ELLIOT & REDPATH 
2488 W. 47th St. Minneapolis, Mina. 














A beantifol colored plate of our 






THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO., 
Lesite, Michigan. 











among our young fruit trees. In the 





“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 


eee, ae 
Asparagas 
on Catalogue Free. C.B. Whitten, Bo: 


, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 
Roots in A Assortment. A!) stock War- 
x 25 Bridgman, Mich 








Be Sure to Say Beas rrite | Saw Your Adv 


In this journal. Our advertisers like 
know which pape: they get the 
orders from, 
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@CuUY THEM WHERE THEY GROW 
California 


Dried Fruit 


ntroductory Offer 
50 POUND assontuenr 90:00 
prepared, 


Fancy dried, carefully high-grade, 
select, clean, new. 


CALIF ORNIA FRUIT 
pecial offers for immediate acceptance. We 
= ay the Fenty, he to oy railroad station east of 
the Rock All points west on a 
|100-pound ord ta eked in a special dust 
land proof box in which it can remain. 
agg + gy hoy 75 ON 6&O LBS. 
Or on $10 worth of Dried Prult, 
He ‘OBBERS AND DEALERS PROFIT 
nda et - clean fruit, in the pack- 
e, handled bo once, and not exposed to 
e dirt, dust unclean hands ag in a store, 
hs 4 it retains all the natural flavor and good- 
wess of the fruit. 
\@ ASSORTMENT COMPRISES 
as Ibs. French Prunes (large size)....15c kind 
0 Ibs. Faw y fn (halves) ....++20c kind 
esvecveceeoeedeSOG MO 
ultsns Raisins.... d 
Raisins .....+e+e00++15¢ kind 
QUALITY Y QUARANT RED 
We will send you a sample of each kind (26 
oz. in all) for 50c, or half that amount for 25c. 
Remit P. O. or express money order. 
= a give Do name and address. 


OFirst National onal Bank, Colton, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS Co. 


COLTON, CALIFORNIA 
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FRUIT GARDENING 


Codling Moth on Apple Leaf 


For All Leaf-Eating Insects 


Codling Moth, Bud, Gypsy. Brown-tail aad Tussock Moths, Tent Caterpiilar, 
Canker Worm, Pear and Cherry Slug, Vanessa Butterfly, Maple Worm, Po- 
tato Bug, Currant Worm, Asparagus Beetle, Cranberry Insects, etc. 


SN 4 he Ss Arsenate 


of Lead 
is the Perfect Insecticide 


Canhot burn or scorch the most delicate foliage; rain will not wash it off; 
it gives absolute and constant protection without the necessity of frequent 
respraying. Being white, foliage sprayed with it is readily distinguished 
and you can see that it is there. Highly endorsed by leading growers and 
Government Agricuitural Stations. Write for valuable booklet, sent free. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 15 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stee! Ball Coupling A oe 
Cultivator iow corn 
Pianter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 5 Packets Vegetable Seeds for {[Qcts. 
Awarded Danvers Yellow Globe Onion 
COLD MEDAL 


White Spine Cucumber, Imperial Lettuce, 
Moss Curled Parsley, Scarlet Turnip Radish 

at World’s Fair, St, 

Louis. A wonderful 


adway, 
which fully d 


SEEDS, PLANTS, and vaanrs, aod 


4 Packets Flower Seeds (retail price Ste. 4 
4 Pack fine mixed, eee = mixture, 
Shirley Poppy, y. Phlox Drummondii, mixed, Drummondii, mixed. 
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Send for Catalogue y—it’s free 
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JAMES VICK’S SONS, Seedsmen 
vators, combining ever 





@4 Main Street Rochester, 0. 
possible movement ©o 
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URST SPRAYERS FREE TRIAL 


NO - MONEY-IN-ADVANCE. 
PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID 
FOR ITSELF. 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, then 
if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 
you can pay us out of the extra profit. We pay freight. Wholesale price (where no Agt.) 
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H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 94 North St., Ganton, Ohie 


—After you have tried the sprayer and 
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Sprayer we seli we will credit 
For every Horse-Power Potato & Orchard Sprayer we sell we will credit 


and selling. need do ia s sprayer. 
in this vewag. hie offer ts is good for only the 
"t delay. orap 


meen 
oo Potato & Orchard Sprayer 


Sprays everything: Potatoes or Truck 4fows 
ata time.—Also first-class tree spra’ =a Dee. 
your-crop.—Don’t let Blight, Seab, t and Bugs 
cut your crops in half. High preasure from big 
wheel nm gives vapor spray. Spray arms adjust to 

th-or-height of row. Hollow steel frame, 
able. Brass Ball Valves, Ce 

Perfect agitation. 5 YEA 
Pushes easy as is well balan: 
ced. Needn’t send a cent to get it *‘on trial.”* 
You can get one free if se are first in wr 

locality. (See below.) Send coupon or write N 

on’t wait. Some one 
will get ahead of you. 
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tree row where we cannot cultivate, 
we mulch with. coal cinders, but in 
the row where we can cultivate we 
keep clean with plows and hoes. The 
muiched rows are yielding about as 
well as the cultivated ones. Outside 
the orchard we plant in rows 6 feet 
apart and 4 feet apart in the row, 
planting four rows, then skipping a 
row, so as to have a place to drive 
through with the spray cart: We 
can easily spray two rows on each 
side of the cart. The first year we 
plant potatoes between the, currants 
and in the wide space every other 
year. We cultivate these bushes un- 
til about August 1, when we sow to 
oats and Canada peas as a cover crop. 

The currant bears on two-year-old 
and over wood, reaches its maximum 
on three and four-year-old wood, and 
then begins to fgil off in yield. Thus 
it is important that the vines should 
be thinned out to young wood, If 
one desires to propagate the wood, 
take the young growth in Septem- 
ber, and cut into lengths of 6 or 8 
inches, strip off the leaves and set in 
trenches about 6 inches apart and 
rows wide enough to allow of cultiva- 
tion. If very dry, mulch with manure 
at once and they will be pretty well 
rooted before winter. Mulch well for 
winter, so as to prevent heaving out. 

For marketing, we have found no 
other way more satisfactory than 
crating them up in quart baskets the 
same as strawberries. The market for 
the currants and gooseberries extends 
over quite a season. The gooseberry 
sells better when green than when 
ripe, though, in our jjudgment, the 
consumer makes a mistake in using 
them so green. Better let them about 
half ripen, and then they take less 
sugar. When quite ripe they are de- 
licious to eat out of the hand. The 
market for green currants is lim- 
ited, but a great many are used ripe. 


Fruits for the Home Fruit Garden 


GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA OO, N ¥ 





As a rule, the home fruit garden is 
not as well selected as it should be. 
Frequently, too many trees and not 
enough varieties are planted. Here is 
a good list for locations having about 
| the same climatic condition as the 
Hudson valley and southern New Eng- 
land. 

Apples—Two each of the following: 
For early summer, Yellow Transpar- 
;ent, William, Sweet Bough. Early 
autumn, Gravenstein and Wealthy. 
Late autumn, Mackintosh, Fall Pip- 
pin, Fameuse, Cox Orange Pippin. 
Winter, three each of King, Sutton 
Beauty, Roxbury Russet and Jona- 
than. 

Pears, three each: Tyson, Bart- 
lett, Bosc, Josephine, Clapp, Seckel, 
Anjou. Plums, two each: * Red Juné 
Réine Claude (Green Gage), Yellow 
Egg, Abundance, Lombard, Shropo- 
hen Damson. Peaches, two each: 
Early River, Mountain Rose, Car- 
men, Stump, Crawferd Late, Stevens, 
Champion, Golden Drop, Belle of 
Georgia, Wheatland and Crosby. 
Quinces, two each: Apple or Orange, 
Ray’s Mammoth. Grapes, two each: 
Delaware, Green Mountain, Niagara, 
Agawam, Wilder, Moore’s Diamond, 
Worden, Salem and Merrimac. Cher- 
ries, two each: May Duke, Schmidt's 
Bigareau, Montmorency, Windsor-and 
Brockport. Plant half dwarf apples 
on Doucin stock. For a fruit garden 
these are ideal trees. 


- 


Good Seed of a good variety in 
good soil, with ample moisture and 
abundant labor, is a combination not 
to be beaten in raising any kind of 
crop. : 





Encourage the Drink Habit in po- 
tatoes by deepening the seed bed. 
Draining and subsoiling will do tke 
). trick, 








Business Spraying n Western New York 


*WILLARD HOPKINS, NIAGARA ©O, N ¥ 


About four years ago the San Jose 
scale apveared in our orchards, com- 
ing from an 
infestation in 
Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, four 
miles away. It 
was thought 
to have been 
carried by 
birds, particu- 
larly crows, 
which made 
their nests in 
our large ap- 
ple orchards. 
At first, we re- 
ceived very 
little practical 





WILLARD HOPKINS 
assistance from the experiment sta- 


tions, either at home or in Canada. 
I often think of the crude way the 
inspectors and experimenters were 
preparing the sulphur, lime and salt 
wash on a cold day in the last of 
March in an old iron kettle, and test- 
ing the effects of it on a few trees in 
the garden. We concluded that if 
we had to apply that preparation to 
our 300 acres of orchards, we would 
surrender. But we established an ex- 
periment station of our own, using 
whale Oil soap, sulphur and lime and 
crude oil emulsion, and have got to 
using Pennsylvania crude oil on our 
large apple orchards, put on just as 
the buds open, with the. finest nozzle. 

This treatment we recommend as a 
last resort when the trees have been 
badly neglected. Ordinarily, we find 
crude oil emulsion, prepared by put- 
ting 30 or 40 gallons of water in a 
spraying tank; then put in 12 or 15 
pounds of whale oil or other soap 
and boil until the soap is dissolved; 
then pumov 50 gallons of oil into the 
tank, keeping the steam turned in 
all the time; then fill tank to 200 gal- 
lons, keeping agitation going all the 


time. We use this emulsion one 
year, and if not comparatively free 
from scale, follow the second year 
with sulphur and lime. We removed 


the upper story from our 30-year-old 
apple orchard, and now find compar- 
atively little difficulty in reaching the 
tops of the trees with tne spray, 
standing on an elevated piatform on 
the wagon. 

We use sulphur and lime on our 
peaches, pears and most varieties of 
plums and prunes. In our various 
orchards we have 3-8 or 10-horse 
power boilers with elevated vats, for 
cooking the sulphur and lime and 
the emulsion, and use four power and 
two hand sprayers. With these mod- 
ern means of applying the remedies, 


*Excerpts from paper read at On- 
tario fruit growers’ association meet- 
ing. 
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AND FUNGOUS PESTS 
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COOKING THE LIME, SULPHUR AND SALT SOLUTION | 


is it not surprising that hundreds and 
thousands of acres of apple orchards in 
western New York and Canada between 
Hamilton and the Niagara river are 
being abandoned? In many districts 
you have scarcely enough apples to 
supply home demand and canning 
factories, let alone any for export. 
There have always been great fears 
among small fruit growers that soon 
there would be an overproduction and 
no remunerative market, like in 1896, 
when fine apples sold from 50 to 75 
cents a barrel, and other fruits in 
proportion. 

This San Jose scale should allay 
all fears on that score. While or- 
chards infested with all other pests 
may survive and be reasonably pro- 
ductive with careless or no cultiva- 
tion or spraying for years, these un- 
treated, scaly orchards are fit for 
the brush pile in from two to five 
years. One might as_well hope to 
grow potatoes without spraying to 
eradicate blight and potato beetles as 
to think of growing a high-class fruit 
without the use of a spray in a scale- 
infested district. 

This generai distribution of the 
scale through Canada and the United 
States has beén brought about by 
planting unfupligated nursery stock. 
Dr L. O. Howard of the United “tates 
department of agriculture tells us 
that in spite of the wide dissemina- 
tion of scaly fruit in this country and, 
to some extent, abroad, there is not 
a single authenticated instance of the 
scale having been established from 
such material. 

In one of our old Greening apple 
orchards the scale had killed most 
of the ends of limbs, and we cut it 
back to within 3 or 4 feet of the 











GASOLINE ENGINE AND SPRAYING APPARATUS 


trunk two years ago, and we now 
have a vigorous top, low down, and 
hope for good results. The same is 





true of our peach trees where cut 
back ‘on account of scale. The trees 
have grown fine crops, and are bear- 
ing excellent fruit, equal to young 
trees. 
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Treating Potatoes for Fungi 


While the potato scab is the most 
common fungous disease of the potato, 


there are two or three others that 
need to be taken into account. The 
most important is so-called “little 
potatoes” or rhizoctonia. The latter 
attacks the plant as soon as it has 
grown from the seed potato, and is 
variously known as stem rot, rosette 
and black foot. It develops along 
with the plant, often not serious 
enough to kill the entire plant until 
a few small potatoes have been 
formed. It is carried from year to 
year on the seed potatoes and in the | 
soil. The remedies, therefore, are 
much the same as for scab; namely, 


to rotate the potato fields and to treat 


“the seed, to be sure it is clean. 
HOW TO USE CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
The best treatments for scab and 

rhizoctonia are the corrosive subli- 

mate treatment and the formalin 
methods. In ‘ng the former, dis- 
solve two ounces corrosive sublimate 
in two gallons hot water. When this 
is thoroughly dissolved, add cold wa- 
ter until you have 14 gallons. Put 
the potatoes in a coarse sack and 


suspend this sack in a solution, leav- 
ing it there 1% hours. Then spread 


the potatoes upon the floor to thor- 
oughly dry before cu‘ting and plant- 
ing. <A*‘*few days’ exposure to light 
and air will favor early sprouting 
and healthy growth. Some caution is | 
necessary in handling the corrosive | 
sublimatée, as it is a violent poison, 


and acts quickly upon metals. 
pare the solution in wooden vessels 
and thoroughly clean when through 
the treatment. 
FORMALIN AS A FUNGICIDE 

Formalin costs 50 cents or less a 
pound, and is preferred by many over 
the sublimate treatment,. for three 
reasons: It is more easily prepared, 
is not poisonous, and does not act 
upon metals. Dissolve one-half pint, 
which is one-half pound, of formalin 
in 15 gallons of water, and placing 
the seed potatoes in a sack as before, 
suspend in the solution for two hours. 
Dry the soaked seeds, cut and plant 
in the usual manner. It is well to 
remember that infected seed will 
again be infected if put back into the 


sacks or boxes from which it is taken. | 
that clean | 


It is, therefore, essential 
vessels be ufed in handling the treat- 
ed seed. 





























































ONE REASON why you should have 
OUR CATALOGUE is because of its 


INVALUABLE CULTURAL DI- 
RECTIONS. 
NO LOVER of vegetables or flowers 


can afford to be without it. 


Mailed Absolutely Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & 60,, 


33 Barclay St., through to 3& Park Plece 


NEW YORK 











DEMING 


Hand, Knapsack, Rarrel and Power Sprayers 
for the poultry man, frult- 
qeve. farmer and orchar- 
ist. Each type perfectly 
dapted tol urpose. 
Every styie built as strong 
and serviceable as it’s 
bie to build it. 
rking parts of 
brass to resist ehemical 
action—18 different styles. 
Write for Nineteen Eight 
Catalocue and “Expert 
Testimony”"—free. Much * 
in them you should know. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
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RELIANCE NURSERY Co. 
878, Geneva, N.Y. 
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THE *“KANT-KLOG” SPRAYERS 
ometh! ce the results withs ame labor 

2 fiuid, "hen or wy te or coarse §) 
Nozzle. Ten Styles. 


sys from same 
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CROP 





Pre- | 


$6,000 = APPLES 


oe can do as well if you plant York 
State trees, which are free frem disease, 
| § If you want the best trees grown, send for 
WooDLaAWn NURSERIES New CATALOGUE. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N.Y. 



















Increase Crops in Orchard and Field with 
THE AUTO-SPRAY 
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| t@anarsh Bachinery Co., Room 159. 39 Cortlandt $i., Kew Yo* 
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Can Be Easily Tested 


Many people do not realize that good paint, the kind 


the test—we want you to make it 


which. wears and stays bright, is simply metallic lead 
reduced to a form in which it can be applied with a 


brush. Lead in this form is called “White Lead.” 


Likewise, many people who do know that the best paint is ‘* White 
Lead and Linseed Oil,’’ mixed fresh for each job by a good painter, are 
totally ignorant of the act that much of the phint which they think is 
** Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil’’ is so grossly adulterated that if 
tested it would yield no metallic lead whatever, 
wear like genuine White Lead, and is very expensive in the end. 

We desire to place in your hands, 
pure White Lead from counterfeit, Any man, woman or child can make 


You need not take anyone’s word for paint. Test it yourself. No one 
else is half so deeply interested as you, if you have to pay the painting bill, 


Such paint will not 
at our expense, the means of telling 


now, before spring painting begins. 





How to Make the Test 


Subject the sample of supposed White 
Lead to the flame of a candle, gas jet 
or spirit lamp. Intensify the flame by 
use of the blowpipe. If globules of 
metallic lead appear, the White Lead 
is pure. If you can bring out no 
metallic lead, it shows that the White 
Lead has been adulterated. | 


a keg 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The Dutch Boy Painter on 


Rurity, but full weight of 
hite Lead. Our packages 
are not weighed with the 
contents; each keg contains 
the amount of White Lead 
designated on the outside. 


guarantees not only 








Write us for Test Equipment 7 
detail 


NATIONAL 
in whichevem of the following 


Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland 
New fore cais:  Philadtiphia Uahe T. 





and we wil! send free a blowpipe and 
ed instructions for making this test. 


LEAD COMPANY 
Ke ing cities is nearest you: 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh (Nationa! Lead 

& Oil Company) 


Chica 
Lewis & Bros. Con 
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Norway 
Spruce 


and how to 
Trees are 


Thirty-three years growing Hardy Evergreens enables 
me to know what kind of trees are best for the planter 
ow androot them so they will live. 
Nursery Grown and in a rugged climate 
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Arbor 
Vitae 


My 


' OP Saree on the open prairie, giving them a hardiness_not found 
in wild trees or those grown under protection. 38 Tested 


Varieties, suited for all climates and purposes: 


Wind- 


breaks, Hedges and Shelter-belts, $4 and up per 1,000, 
For Ornamental Planting I offer many of the highly 
colored sorts—the Blue Spruce, Coucolor, the wonder- 
ful Black Hill Spruce (native of South Dakota), Golden 
Arbor Vitae, Silver Cedars and Golden and Silver Juni- 
rs. My beautiful catalog describes over 200 varieties, 


Biack Hill Spruce 


including Forest Trees, Shade Trees, Crnamental and 
Fruit Trees, beautiful Flowering Shrubs, Roses and 


smal! Fruits. My Bargain Sheet contains 54 wonderful Bargain Lots at $1 to $10 


v 100—prepaid, in’t 
Ww for them 


Box 


“oD, HILL 


until you get my Catelog ard Bargain Sheet. 

today. To advertise my two Best Evergreens every customer can 
his choice of a beautiful Black Hill Spruce or a Red Cedar. Free. 
Evergreen 


Specialist, 
12, Dundee, llinels 
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Coburn’s Swine Husbandry 


By F. D. COBURN 


New, revised and enlarged edition. The 
breeding, rearing and management of swine, 
and the prevention and treatment of their 
diseases, It is the fullest and freshest com- 
pendium relating to swine breeding yet 
offered. Illustrated. 312 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.50 


Dc Company 





Orange 
439-441 Lafayette 
A 5 TIE TE 


Montross 
Last and do not leak. No repairs. 
Inexpensive. Always look well. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, NJ 





Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By ©. B PRESOOTT, Pocket edition, 0. 
GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St, Hew Yor 
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” 
| Say: “I Saw your Adv In 

Orange Judd Farmer when = write to our ad- 
vertisers. Your request for information, or 
your order will receive better and more prompt 


attention 
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Only a Few Varieties Notably Short 


GARDEN SEEDS IN NORMAL SUPPLY WITII 





Metal Shingles | 


| for seed purposes. 
| parts of the country weather condi- 
| tions weré so unfavorable last year 
| that 


; corn 


A VERY FEW EXCEPTIONS—SUGAB CORN 
SEED POOR AND SCARCE—POTATOES AND 
GRASS SEEDS HIGH—FARMERS URGED TO 
BUY EARLY AND USE CAUTION 

the 


Considering unsatisfactory 


| weather condition last year the general 


supply of garden seeds 
this spring is a mat- 
ter of gratification to 
farmers and gardeners 
who are now begin- 
ning to purchase in 
antipication of the 
new season. AS exX- 
pected there are shortages in some *.-=- 
rieties of both field and garden seeds. 
Yet in the main, it does not appear 
that this will be sufficient to have a 
marked effect upon the acreage 
crops in 1908 or in cost to users of 
seed. In many vegetable seed lines, 
prices are running lower than last 
year, and some western dealers say 
that supplies in hands of salesmen are 
even more than will be needed. 
ONIONS AGAIN SCARCE 
An exception to this statement is 
found in onions, two or three varieties 
of peas and pole beans. As was the 
ease last year onion seeds and sets 
are none too plentiful, and prices are 
much higher than farmers would like 
to pay. Other items in the vegetable 
line that some dealers report to be 
rather scarce are eggplant, several 
kinds of peppers, and particularly 
sugar corn. 


AS TO QUALITY 


More or less concern is expressed 
in various quarters that sugar corn 
seed is none too good in quality, this 
attributable to the poor growing sea- 
son in 1907. However, taking the 
county as a whole, no general fear 
seems to be expressed in regard to 
the germinating quality of garden 
seeds. Wisconsin dealers say that the 


|-quality of clover seed is not as good 
| as usual, and that a large proportion 
| of current sales consist 


of imported 


stock. The germinating qualities and 


| purity should be tested. 


USE CARE. IN SELECTING SEED CORN 


Several big seed handlers from the 
east complain of difficulty in getting 
full supplies of first-class field corn 
No doubt in many 


farmers will have to exercise 
great care in the purchase of seed 
for 1908. Reports from south- 


| western Iowa say that they were fa- 


|} the 





vored there with a° warm fall in that 
district, and the seed corn dried out 
in much better shape than anticipated. 
Wisconsin seedsmen, commenting 2n 
relatively high prices demanded 
for seed oats, barley and wheat, say 
offerings appear fairly generous and 


| everything points to there being plen- 


ty of seed to go around, The middle 


| and eastern states are somewhat short 
| of strong, heavy oats, but the far west 
| is offering very desirable seed stock 


weighing 38 to 40 pounds to the 
bushel. 
SEED POTATOES ARE HIGH 

Farmers will have to pay more 
money for seed potatoes than last 
year. This applies particularly to. ear- 
ly varieties. The state of Maine is an 
important factor in supplying the east 
and south with potat. for seeding, 
and the crop there last year was woe- 
fully short. Nevertheless, there will 
be enough seed potatoes from Min- 
nesota, Maine, -Michigan, ‘etc, to 
“eo around” if buyers are willing to 
pay the price. Last week some eéast- 
ern markets were quoting fine north- 
ern seed potatoes at $3.25 per barrel, 
while a year ago they could be bought 
for $2. 

SHOULD TAKE NO CHANCES 


Some seedsmen urge farmers 


of* 


throughout the entire country to buy 
all their supplies early this year. It 
will be remembered that last season 
was very trying on various kinds of 
crops, and farmers should take no 
chances in regard to stock germinat- 
ing. By getting seed early the grower 
this season will know whether he is 
going to have desirable stock to plant 
before the time rolls around for set- 
ting out seed. 


a. io’ 
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Growing Market Celery 


SOLON P, POWELL, HANCOCK COUNTY, 
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I have grown celery for 14 years 
and have found White Plume, Golden 
Self-Blanching and Giant Pascal best 
adapted to this section. The Golden 
Dwarf was my favorite until about 
three years ago. Since then about 
half the plants grow hollow and are 
WSeless. Swamp land With a sandy 
or clay subsoil is most desirable, es- 
pecially when rotation is practiced. 
My system-is clover or rye celery, 
strawberries, and@ often celery after 
strawberries. The land is prepared 
by plowing in spring or after the 
strawberries are off, diskimg and har- 
rowing repeatedly until the soi] is 
fine. The ground is then laid out in 
wide lands with rows 3 feet apart for 
early celery and 5 feet for late. Thé 
plants are set 6 to 8 inches asunder 
with a dibber. Generally I grow four 
to seven acres in this way. 

Cultivation is begun as soon as the 
Plants are set. A hoe and a horse 
cultivator are used once a week un- 
til the crop is taken from the ground. 
Stable manure is used as a fertilizer. 
My last crop of winter celery yielded 
about 1200 dozen to the acre, and 
sold in the local market for 30 cents 
a dozen. The stalks are put up in 
bunches of 12 each and delivered to 
the grocers_in our town, where there 
is no market house. Generally the 
crop is finished by January 15. Early 
celery is taken direct from the field 
and the winter crop is first trenched 
until ready for use. Generally we do 
nothing more than cultivate, but 
sometimes water is applied and liquid 
manure given to spots where the cel- 
ery is not making proper growth. 

“ As a cover crop, rye or crimson clo- 
ver is sometimes sown with a drill 
at the rate of 1% or two bushels to 
the acre of the former and ten 
pounds of the latter. I have had ex- 
celient results with each of these 
crops. Winter celery is stored in earth 
trenches and in cellars where there 
is no danger of freezing Earth is 
used out of doors and straw in the 
cellar. All the culls are sold, the 
demand is'so great. The trimmings 
are fed to cows and chickens. Butter 
needs no coloring matter when cows 
eat celery leaves fed green as 
trimmed. I believe in saving home- 
grown seed when one uses first-class 
stock, otherwise not. My seed is 
bought from reliable seedsmen. It 
cost last year $2 a pound on the aver- 
age, and was delivered in February 
or early March. 

My most remarkable experience 
with celery was with the Golden 
Dwarf variety, which one year.grew 
very rank and had become large be- 

fore I could get the earth up to it to 
blanch it. As a consequence, the 
ridges were nearly 2 feet high when 
the work was done and the ceiery al- 
most covered up out of sight. In 
about three weeks from the time of 
banking I had a rush order about 
November 1. Upon examining the 
ridges of Golden Dwarf, I found the 
largest and finest celery I had ever 
seen, and with this I filled the order 
at once. : 


Get Acquainted with the value of 
the telephone and you'll soon figure 
out how it will help in your farming. 


Free Coimage of corn comes from 
corn-fed hogs. 











Practical Potato Growing Discussed 


At the recent meeting of the cen- 
tral New York farmers’ club the lead- 
ing topic was potato culture. Oneida 
county raises good potatoes, but the 
yield averages less than 100 bushels 
an acre. Growers who have adopted 
modern methods have done better. 
The state experiment station has con- 
ducted tests in the county for several 
years. Prof F. C. Stewart showed 
by charts how the yield Ras been in- 
ereased. When the low average yield 
of 96 bushels for tke state is com- 
pared with the 300-bushel yields many 
growers have ob*-‘ned, it is evident 
that the majority are not making the 
most of their opportunities. 

Prof Stewart discussed common 
faults. He said many growers try to 
cultivate too large an- acreage and 
then cannot handle the crop properly. 
Usually there is greater profit from 
small acres well attended than large 
ones half done. Many fields need 
drainage badly, others require more 
liberal feeding, and others dare poorly 
supplied with. humus and hence dry 
out quickly. Humus is best supplied 
by plowing under clover and stabie 
manure. Small potatoes are undesir- 
able for seed purposes since their 
continued use reduces the yield. Poor 
seed is too commonly used; shriveled 
and sprouted. tubers produce weak 
plants. Planting later than June 1 
is a bad practice, unless the land is 
very weedy or lacking in fertility; 
usually drills are better than hills. 
High hilling is bad, as a rule, since 
many roots are destroyed and planis 
are too high out of the ground In 
proof of these statements, J. H. Head 
reported regarding a crop of 14 acres 


grown by Phinius T. Doolittle near 
Cassville, as follows: 
Plowing, nine days, one man and 


team, at $2.80 a day, $25.20; harrow- 


ing, four days, one man and team at 
$2.80 a day, $11.20; planting, four 
days, four men and team, at $6.40 a 


day, $25.60; 240 bushels seed potatoes 
at 50 cents, $112; seven tons fertilizer, 
at $24, $168; one man and horse with 
weeder, one and one-half days, at $2 
a day, $3; two men and three horses 
cultivating, horse hoeing, four culti- 
vations, three and one-half days each, 


or 14 days, at $4.80 a day, $67.20; 
spraying, three times, one man and 
horse, one and one-half. days each 
time, total days, four and one-half, at 
$2 a day, $9; blue vitriol, 225 pounds, 
at 8% cents a pound, $18.28; lime, 
225 pounds at 1 cent a pound, $2.25; 


digging, 12 days, four men and three 
horses, a day, $7.20, $86.40: carring, 
nine days, four men and four horses, 


a day, $8, $72; wear and breakage on 
tools, $10; total, $612.18. 

Marketable . potatoes sold, 2950 
bushels, $1434; on hand, 250 bushels 
seed potatoes at 50 cents, $125; 125 
bushels feeding culls, at 15 cents, 
$18.75; total, $1577.75; balance in fa- 


vor of crop, $965.62. 

Had Mr Doolittle charged for use 
of land at $7 an acre, making ex- 
penses $710.13, his balance would have 
been $869.13, or $61.25 an acre. Labor 
was 15 cents an hour for men and 20 
cents for each horse, or $2.80 a day of 
eight hours. In spraying, four rows 
left unsprayed yielded nine bushels to 
the row sprayed rows ten. 

Potatoes were planted by machine 
17 inches apart, rows 3 feet; two men 
cut the seed and two operated the 
planter. One thousand pounds of fer- 
tilizer was used to the acre in the 
planter. Ten days after planting a 
one-horse cultivator was used, fol- 
lowed by a two-horse hiller; ten days 
iater a weeder was used lengthways of 
the rows. Two shoes were used on 
the weeder so only the ridges or rows 
were worked. When the plants ap- 
peared the cultivator and coverer 
were used, covering potatoes and 
weeds, at first working. Cultivation 


was kept up till hilling =, when a‘ 
shoved plow was used. 

At digging time a taves-beree dig- 
ger was followed by as many pickers 
as could be secured. Crates and a 
flat rack carted to storage. In mar- 
keting the potatoes were shoveled on 
a sorter, thence into rates and taken 
to Paris Station, about a mile away. 


Sp sD 


$10 Coupon Free—Gumbel,_ the 
well-known Kansas City farm ma- 
chine advertiser, is making some 


great offers good for the next four 
weeks. In his page advertisement in 
this number you will find a coupon 
which he says is worth $10 to every 
subscriber and is good for the next 
80 days. He has a startling propo- 
sition to make to anyone, whereby 
you can secure a remarkably low 
price on his high grade line of 
“Knodig’”’ machinery, referring par- 
ticularly to his manure _ spreader, 
farm scales, cream separators and 
gasoline engine. There are a good 
many points worth considering in 
this proposition aside from the big 
cut which he has made in his prices 
that are good for the next 30 
days. -It is not necessary to have 
enough money to pay for the 
price 
it for he has a plan of little monthly 
payments which can be applied on 
the purchase and by which you are 
enabled to get the machine, use it, 
make it earn its price and see what 
it is good for before you pay Gum- 
bel. These four machines are all 
money-makers from the start, 


Gumbel’s liberal proposition, 
trial before buying, alone deserves 
commendation,‘ for it shows his abso- 
lute confidence in the quality of these 
implements. The facts, 
warrant your looking into his propo- 
sition and mailing the coupon in his 


adv, for Gumbel is thoroughly reliable | 


and makes a thoroughly reliable line 
of up-to-date farm implements. Send 


the coupon today or write a postal 
card to H. C. Gumbel, 2023, Wyan- 
dotte St, Kansas City, Mo. Say you 
read this paper, tell Aim what 
machine you are most interest- 


ed in and he will send you his free 
booklet and latest special proposi- 
tion. Gumbel hs been advertising in 
this paper for several years and hun- 
dreds of our subscribers are on, his 


list of customers. » 
meet 
f 


me) sage, 





Six Big Dollar Bargain 
Blizzard Belt nursery 
Gardner nursery company 







Ia, growers of the ee liz- 
zard Belt nursery stock, “ a 
special -offer to all. the’ wea of 
American Agriculturi§t sue. 
Mr Gardner in h son te to 
subscribers Xs hy Ae is mak- 
ing these bargain offers, and We urge 


every reader to look up their “adver- 
tisement on the third cover. Every 
one of the offers is exactly assrepre- 


sented. They guarantee t ife ar- 
rival of the stock in go cpéndition, 
and will refund your mo f you 
find the stock is not exactly as }epre- 


sented. Their assortment of stock is 
very complete, and they have over 
15,000,000 trees, plants and vines in 
their nursery ready for delivery. Tht 
writer called on the Gardner nursery 
recently and was astonished at the 
size and facilities that they have for 
serving their customers. It will pay 
you to read their advertisement very 
carefully and then send for one, two 
or more of the special dollar offers 
by next mail. They have many varie- 
ties not enumerated in their adv, and 
you should send for their free illus- 
trated catalog with color plates. They 
will. be glad to mail you this. Ad- 
dress them as follows: Gardner 
Nursery Co, Box 900, Osage, Ia, or 
better still, clip out the coupon in 
their adv and mail it today. 





A STAND-BY CROP FOR 


entire | 
of the machine. before you get | 


when 
Placed onthe farm and put into use. 
a free | 


however, | 
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A GO0D BARN SHOULD 
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HAVE AGOOD ROOF 





Best for Every 
Farm Building 
Because It Needs 
No Painting 


Wren you go to buy roofing next time, ask the 
dealer how much he would charge to keep it 
properly painted for ten years. 

You'll be astonished to see how much a painted 
roofing really costs. You will find that the painting every 
two years costs more than the roofing itself. 


The best and most economical solution of the roofing 
that 















blem for you is to buy Amatite Roofing instead of one 

needs painting. 

Amatite needs no painting or coating. 

Lay it on the: roof and the work is done for many 
You have no maintenance expense to figure ‘on 

sens you-buy Amatite. The first cost of Amatite is its 

only cost for the entire period. 

If Amatite costs twice as much per roll as painted 
r s, it would still be more fecal a to buy because 
there is none of that big extra expen¥e for paint. 

But Amatite does not cost twice as much—in fact, 
it costs less. In other words, it is actually cheaper in the 
long run to cover your old roof with Amatite, than to 
keep on painting it year after year. 

Write to-day for a Free Sample and Booklet on 
Amatite. It will pay you. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUF ag er dosage CO. 


York — Chicago Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Minocs oti Boston St. Louis Allegheny Ksmen Cag New Orleans 
























SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 








SEEDS GROW! 5:5: s2.c. 


that can be grown, you should read 





BURPEE'S 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR (908, 


so well known as the “Leading American Seed Catalog.” It is mailed FREE to all. 
Better write TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LIVE STOCK: AND SOIL FERTILITY 


AT 
WINTER’S 
END 


Do not overlook the physical condition of your cows. 

They have had a hard pull through the cold weather, 
very little exercise and have been compelled to do their 
work of milk production under very trying conditions, 
They are apt to berun down and poor in flesh and unless 
at this time, they are given special attention with a view 
to building up their constitutions, you will suffer a loss in 
the milk pail for months to come. 

On the other hand, if care is used in selecting the proper 
feed, one that nourishes and builds up, one that does more 
than merely ‘Force the flow’’ you will not only see the 
results immediately in increased milk, but you are putting 
your animal into a condition which will pay you big divi- 
dends for years to.come. This is why you should be 
particular at this time of the year to feed 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


The Perfect Grain Ration for All Farm Stock 





Quaker 0: Oats Co., Chicago, Il. Syracusg, N. Y. 


do not = know of a feed at the same b patos sees will 


much milk and with appa ime 
ect on the animal as Shumacher | ‘Stock 

le Bumbers about 100 head, and my main 
ration is and hi poen for some time, Schumacher 


Ine R, Surrs. 











Again bear in mind that many of your cows are nearing 
the calving period, and are especially in need of just such 
a feed. 

It contains no medicine—simply finely ground corn, oats 
and barley products properly balanced. That is, the right 
amounts of these grains to forni a perfect food. p 

Wheat bran and corn meal—a ration used by our grand- 
fathers—does not supply a properly balanced nutriment, 
nor does it produce the maximum flow of milk, You ex- 
pect to make your dairyprofits from your feed investment, 
You should, therefore, select’a feed which will produce 
the greatest amount of milk at the least possible cost. Schu- 
macher Stock Feed is just such a feed, It nourishesand 
improves the animal’s physical condition while she is un- 
dergoing the great strain of a forced milk production. It 
is a rich, nutritious, result-producing feed, costing about 
the same as bran and corn meal. 

You will make no mistake if you follow successful feed- 
ers. Such as these, who use it constantly and heartily en- 
dorse it: 

Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros. & Hastings, former Vice- 
President Levi P. Morton, J. Wilson Hamilton, Hershey 
Farms, R. T. Shangon, Horace L. Bronson, and thou- 

sands of other successful breeders, 

Ask your dealer to show it to you the next 
time you are in-town, If he does not have 
it, write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


|from a _ neighbor. 








PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 





Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-| Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, |2 contains $3 Milk Fever 
15c. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, | OUUit and 8 other cattle in 
Sc., and Teat Soap, 50c. Complete = eae eum an 

. ” iryman, comprete in e 
fim case with ‘Easy to Use” directions for Bi: Tegular valne #15. 
sent pre! se prepaid. with full 
paid on Peasy "to Use” directions, 
teceiption receipt of #10. Order 

f $3.00. | today. 








»P, Pilling & Son f Co, 


2252 Arch St., 





Sheep Experience on a Kentucky Farm 


J. G. ORSBURN, UNION COUNTY, EY 


~I went into the sheep business in 
the fall of 1908. I purchased 64 na- 
tive ewes and 16 lambs. Some of the 
ewes were young, some in prime of 
life and some were old. I used a 
thoroughbred Cotswold buck and a 
lusty native buck. Some of the ewe 
lambs did not breed, but I got 50 
lambs from the flock, 25 of which 
were ewes. Next summer I sold the 
buck lambs and bought 25 ewe lambs 
Having lost the 
Cotswold buck purchased in the be- 


| ginning, I bought two more pure-bred 


bucks of the same breed and in the 
meantime sold the native buck. I 
sold 14 of the oldest. ewes, leaving 
me 50 old ewes and 50 ewe lambs to 
begin the season of 1904-1905. I got 
80 lambs this time, after losing eight 
from various causes. The ewes were 
through lambing by March 15. Hav- 
ing had a variety of feed and kind at- 
tention and shelter the old sheep were 
doing finely, with the exception of be- 
ing pretty heavily infested with ticks. 
At shearing time I got a dipping tank 
and knocked the stuffin’ out of every 
tick. 

When the flock struck the luscious 
May pastures I was in high spirits; I 
was figuring on eventually raising the 
number to 500. But my dream did 
not last long. The lambs did not fat- 
ten or grow like they should. They 
looked languid. They coughed and 
their wool was dry and harsh. Some- 
thing was going to happen, but I did 
not know it: Within two months I 
lost 30 lambs from stomach worms. I 
worked heroically. Bought $20 worth 
of various worm powders, but if one 
of them was ever cured I do not know 
it. The medicine apparently checked 
the affliction of some of the lambs, 
but they finally died. I sold what 
buck lambs there were left, but they 
were in poor condition and brought 
only 4 cents.a pound. 

About this time I lost a pure-bred 
Cotswold ewe from tape worm and 
nodular disease. - Believing that the 
entire flock was infested and that they 
had eontaminated the farm, I began 
selling out before the show-down 
came. I finished selling in January. 
The sheep went to new places and new 
pastures and proved very profitable to 
those who bought them. This flock 
of sheep cost me, all told, medicine, 
feed, etc, (not including pasture and 
attention) $670.02. The gross income 
from them was $1295.22, leaving a 
profit of $625.20. This profit, it should 
be remembered, covered two years’ 


| operation. 


For the man who undertakes to keep 
100 or more for an indefinite number 
of years, there are several requisites 
for success. If he does not have a 
dipping tank, if he has no plan to 
prevent the propagation of internal 
parasites and if he does not read 
everything he can get on sheepology 
in order that he may get the causes 
of success and failurea,in others, he is 
sure going to hit the ceiling. If it 
had not been for reading I probably 
never should have learned what killed 
my lambs. Although flushed with 
initial suceess the ignorant sheepman 
is destined to brag but a short time. 


— 





I do not want any hog house to 
put my swine in. I use my hay barn. 
It is always empty when my pigs 
come. I have 400 head of hogs at 
present and have been very success- 
ful with them. I turn them in éarly 
corn, what they call Yankee corn, of 
which I have 15 acres fenced tightly. 
I never was troubled with hog chol- 
came infected from some of the ten- 
ants’ hogs.—[P. M. Sullivan, Wooi- 
bury County, Ta. 


Hurry never delivers the goods in 
best order. 


Commercial Fertilizers for Grass 


ALBERT F. TENNEY, ESSEX COUNTY, MASS 

In order to get the best results 
for top-dresisng for grass, moisture 
is required to cause the fertilizing 
ma‘*erial to soak down to the rcots 
of the grass; hence, low, moist land 
feels the effect of fertilizers best. It 
is often the case that wood ashes 
used as top-dressing will produce 
splendid grass, but the cost is too 
much, and besides, there is no nitro- 
gen in wood ashes. 

A few years ago I tested a small 
plot of grass with nitrate of soda 
alongside another piece treated with 
rather low-grade fertilizer. The ni- 
trate was carefully applied on meas- 
ured ground at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre. The fertilizer was not as 
carefully applied, but not over 200 
to 300 pounds per acre was used. The 
fertilizer produced better grass than 
did the nitrate, but even the latter 
increased the yield of grass quite @ 
good deal. 

FERTILIZER INCREASES YIELD 

This led me to try more fertilizer, 
and last spring I used five bags of a 
grade that contained nitrogen 2.5 to 
3.5%, available phosphoric acid 8 to 
10%, potash 3 to 4%. This fertili- 
zer was scattered as eveniy as possi- 
ble, and at the rate of not more than 
200 pounds per acre I should judge. 
The result was the heaviest crop of 
English hay we ever raised. Another 
remarkable thing was the extent to 
which clover came into land that 
had but very little, apparently, pre- 
vious to the use of the fertilizer, and 
more than that, where the land had 
been tréated with fertilizer the pre- 
vious year the effect still showed in 
the increased growth of the grass 
last spring. 

The question naturally arises, if a 
fairly cheap fertilizer will do so much 
wil not a high grade do infinitely 
more? I have no doubt but it would; 
but the high grade would cost at least 
twice as much as the low grade, and 
in order to keep the cost down to 
the same amount but half as much 
per acre could be applied. Even then 
there would be as much nitrogen and 
more potash, but far less phosphoric 
acid, and it is very much harder to 
sow evenly 100 pounds fertilizer per 
acre than it is to sow 200 pounds, un- 
less a machine is used. It is also true 
that a fertilizer must be well balanced 
in its chemical ingredients to produce 
the best results, as was seen in the ni- 
trate of soda test, where five to seven 
pounds nitrogen per: acre, well bal- 
anced with other chemicals in the 
commercial fertilizer, produced bet- 
ter results than the 15 pounds actual 
nitrate found in the nitrate of soda 
did when applied alone. On some 
land a heavy application of high- 
grade fertilizer may pay the best. 

ee La eet FS 

Ayrshire Characteristics are great 
beauty, breéding true to type, substi- 
tuting and doing well on rough and 
scant herbage, making use of such 
coarse feed as Guernseys and Jerseys 
would not do well on, giving a large 
flow of milk in a year, with a fair 
percentage .of fat, holding well to 
their milk, and giving a milk which 
earries well. This breed can be used 
to advantage in grading up herds 
where the pasture is scant, where 
the feed produced on the farm ts of a 
rough character, where the country 
is mountainous, where a large quan- 
tity of milk with a fair percentagé of 
fat is in demand, or for cheesemak- 
ing. The Ayrshire will not produce a 
pound of milk quite as cheaply as the 
Holstein, but at less cost than the Jer- 
sey or the Guernsey. These latter 
will, however, make a pound of 
cheese cheaper than the Ayrshires.— 
[Valancey E. Fuller, New York. 





Holstein-Friesian Herd 


*F, L. HOUGHTON, VERMONT 





This association, like all others, ac- 
cepts without question the statemencw 
of breeders in regard to breeding 
data, provided that-a comparison of 
such, daca with the office records 
shows no necessity for inquiry or cor- 
rection of errors, failure to record 
transfer of ownership, etc. In short, 
the purity of the breeding is entirely 
a matter of honor, but the system of 
recording provides numerous safe- 
guards which necessicates upon upon 
the part of the breeder @ very care- 
ful keeping of his records. 

The feature of the work from 
which the improvement of the breed 
is looked for, and from which sub- 
stantial improvement ‘may come, is in 
the system of advanced registry in- 
augurated in 1885, and, under the rules 
then promulgated, more or less used 
by breeders up to 1894, when by the 
adoption of various features the at- 
tempt. to secure measurements of the 
animals entered practically ceased, 
and reliance upon performance alone 
was made the requisite for admission. 


The original system of advanced 
registry provided for exact descrip- 
tions and measurements of the ani- 
mals admitted, and typical conforma- 
tion was secured by the requirement 
that each animal should score 80) 
points of the adopted scale. 

Any study must first be made of 
full-aged, or matured animals, in or- 


to exclude the chance of error 
and development. Tak- 
three classes into which 
register separates the 
animals under inspection, we find that 
108 cows of the “milk and beef” 
form have to their credit an average 
record of 18 pounds 14 ounces of but- 
ter in one week; 86 cows of the 
“milk form’ show an average record 
of 18 pounds 10 2-8 ounces, and four 
of the “beef and milk” form average 
16 pognds seven ounces. Here the cow 
of the milk form, so called by gen- 
eral consent, has fallen short by a 
few ounces of the production of the 
cow of the milk and beef form; that 


der 
from growth 
ing up the 
the advanced 


is, the cow inclined toward the so- 
called general purpose type. 
Doubtless the first effort that a 


breeder or a dairyman should make 
in attempting to improve his herd 
should be to ascertain the exact yield 
of his cows No greater incentive 
could be offered than the system of 


prizes now in vogue, 
distinction which is given to th: own 
distinction which is given t»> the 


owner of such tested cows is & valu- 
in 





able commercial asset, resulting 
a largely increased price obtainable 
for such cows and their progeny. 
With the Butter Judges—After 
scoring a large number of tubs of 
butter at the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota state dairrmen’s associa- 
tion, the judges naturally had some 
positive convictions. These were 


stated to the buttermakers there as- 
sembled. Some of the criticism on 
the butter which scored low was di- 
rected against the farmers and the 
patrons of the creameries. Some of 
the cream from which this butter was 
made was fully two weeks old. One 
of the most common troubles in the 
milk was the barn odor, due to keep- 
ing the milk in the barn for a time 
after it has been drawn and strained. 
The cans of milk should be kept in 
the tank said John R. Morley, secre- 
tary of the association, notin a barn 
or in the kitchen. Keep milk right 
and then the buttermaker wili make 
the butter right. We farmers are 
growing careless. One of the judges 
said that out of 130 tubs of butter ex- 
hibited fully 30 showed olf stale 
cream flavor. 
————— 

—_—_ aad 

*Excerpts from ‘a paper read before 
the American breeders’ association 
at Washington, D C, last month. 





while the public T 





HANDLING THE’ DAIRY’ HERD (21) 245 


e Cow That Non the Milking 
Contest 


at the 


‘International Live 
Stoch Exposition 
CHICAGO DEC. 7, 07 
H 10 Ww Ss HE DID IT 


The following letter from the owner of the above cow which won the first prize of $400.00 in ~ 
Gold needs but little further argument for Daisy Dairy Feed: Read the letter below. 


“INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION, UNION STOCK 
YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 7th. 1907. 

“This is to certify that I, Arthur Cooper, breeder of shorthorn cattle at 

St. Cloud, Minn., did use DAISY DAIRY FEED manufactured by The Great 

Western Cereal Company, Chicago, in the milking test at the Inter- 

national Live Stock Show, 1907, and I glady testify that this feed did ma- 

terially increase the milk flow and assist me in winning the FIRST PRIZE 

of Four Hundred Dollars in Gold, with Ollie Bly, XVII. Vol. 40, page 440 
Shorthorn Register Book.” Very truly yours, ~ 

WITNESS, H.Herring. (Signed) ARTHUR COOPER. 


The above instance is but one of thousands in which DAISY DAIRY FEED is winning fame as 4 result of its 
exceptional! milk producing merit. When a feeder of such prominence as Mr. Cooper will stake his chances of win- 


ning against the competition of the world by feeding 
Daisy Dairy Fe 


during such an important test it goes without saying it must have extraordinary merit. 

Just give it a fair trial. Order a supply from your dealer or write to our nearest branch office. 
Daisy Feed in assorted cars with our other well known brands of feed which are Sterling 
Feed, Gregson’s Calf Meal, Sterling Chick Feed, and Sterling Scratch Feed. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept., CHICAGO, ILL. 
RRANCHES: The Great Western Cereal fo of Commerce, Boston, Mass.; 3M Malley Building,. N Haven, 
eS A ost Broadwe fps lt CO ¥3 beens? at . Albany, N. V.; River Front Stores, Ph Philadelphia ‘Pa: Diamon 
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We f— ship 
‘eed, Boss Chop 














50 Years Experience 
Goes Into Every 


oz bag that, but we Guest oy combined with the 
expert workmanship — the energy painstakin 

skill = world's largest and greatest vehicle factory is is 

in making the Studebaker the 
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Ute 


- 
















WOLE 


thats will we long service. Every man that ever bought a Studebaker knows what 2 
dependable wagon it is. Studebaker excellence can be summed up in one word—“Quality.” 


You Won’t Make a Mistake If You Buy a Studebaker 


Mention this paper and eagles a two-cent stamp, and we will send you the “Studebaker” 


Farmer's Almanac for 1908—F 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, iad. 


The Largest Vehicle Factory in the World 





F Specific Ophthal 
No More Blind Horses Moon Piindness — — 


) sore eyes. Barry Co., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure, 


| When writing Advertisers say, 
“| saw your advertisement in 
| American Agriculturist.” 
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DISPOSING: OF THE PRODUCE 





High Prices Don’t 
$42" Separate 


Cream 


” You have heard it said that a 
good separator cannot be sold 
at Ss prices we ask for ours, 
but the Hawthorne and Golden 
vest continue to give satis- 
faction just the same and we 
are selling more of them every 
month, They satisfy, because 
shee se are made 
to last. Our Se peters are 
made by men who know how, 
and are so simple and effective 
indesign that no machine made 
surpasses them for close skim- 
ming and speed. In quality 
and quantity of work they stand 
in the front rank of Separators. 
Don't take any chances when 
re buy a separator, because it 
is going to be used and ecleaned 
every day for yearstocome. ‘The simple and sensible plan on which our machines are built will 
appeal to your common sense; you owe it to yourself to investigate our separators. Hering such such a 
small auaber of parts they seldom get out of order, and for the samé reason théy are easily an 
cleaned: a mighty important feature to the person who is going to use it day after day—you Pr eget pay 
lots more but you can’t buy any better than the Ha Cream Separator. Our catalogue shows 
ouwhy. We have just issued this book and it contains some valuable information for the man own- 
cows, I vos by actual illustrations just where our separators differ from others and why it is 
that they more and more used b 


those who have had experience with complicated 
machines an ered? value of simplicity. rite us at once for eur Separator Book. 
A new edition with sodeoal prices now ready. 


A postal card will bring it, Address 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 


rn" 








Michigan Ave Maton CHICAGO 








HE LOSS OF MILK through improper feed is 
enormous. You will be surprised how much more 
milk your cows will give if you will furnish them a 
sation especially prepared for milk produc- 
tion. Just for curiosity sake go to your 
dealer and get a couple sacks of 


~the molasses feed that is surprising even the old 
time feeders, and try iton one.of your cows. 
This feed will build up a cow’s physical powers, fur- 
nish her lacteal organs with milk making nutrition to 
such a a that her flow will increase 20 per cent. 
It is simply because it iscom- 
posed of the best known 
combined with 

pure molasses making a 
succulent feed that cows 
like ang@ produce big re- 
~ on. Your gen has 

awe can get it for 

Chas. A, ones 


illing Co!) 
Rox 101. 


waukee, Wis. 
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gi ** Seaboard 
Magazine '’, 








A Man’s Disposition 
is. without doubt, seriously affected by the climatic conditions which surround him 


Are You Pleasantly Located ? 


‘ou shut in by the ice and snow of a rigorous winter, with naught but a cheerless sky to gaze upon ? 
at of your lands now ? Covered with snow ? How about your stock ? Have to be kept housed and fed? 
ers in our territory are plowing, their stock grazing on the hillsides, and in the famous Mana- 
eoasenan growers are ship pping their products to Northern markets, receiving remarkable prices for same 
dae to the season. Onr lands are just as fertile as yours, produce just as much and at a time when prices 

ear best. It’s a duty . owe yourself and family to tok into this, 
mate is a Most impor tant Factor in connection with the profits, as well as pleasure, to 
der: fred from your location. ouldn’t you like to be pleasantly situated, surrounded by climatic con- 
ditions which permit work to be carried on the entire year, and where the struggle for existence against 
the elements of's frozen North ifnot known? The climate in the six states traversed by our line is unsur- 
anywhere, and the profits being derived by those who only a few_years ago were battling with the 
‘ors of winter in a Coney | location is evidence of the valine of our lands. Do you expect to remain 
wae you are and a hy the straggle? Why not come down into the southern sunshine and be pleas- 

y located while at the same time you are deriving big profits from your crops * 

e “Seaboard Magazine”, prepared especally for the benefit of part- 


ar Literature is Free 
ng list. Drop us 


The 
Ly © = contemplag ating a change of location will helv you. Let us put your name on our mai 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT, SEABOARD AIR LINE RY., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA, DEPT. 2 


J. W. WHITE, 


|} board markets. 





; were 
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The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 


We Set the Pace 
aoe do the 
y Best They 


Can 
\ A 15-year-old 
boy can operate 
successfully, 
} hands an 
y r day. 
© NLP 35,00 mille in use 
the. world over, 
Variable Feed, Friction 
Works, Automatic Steel Tri- 
pice <x Dogs and Diamond Track prodtce 
results im ible with other mills. Send for 
agutalce of of Saw Mill ig to 200 Steam En nee 

il 








‘or lumber is lumber nowadays, 
and you can do it better than 
the other fellow, with 
our help. 


ra, Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and 
Mille’ thon Shingle ls, Wood Saws and Water 


Mg Prompt sh vasnt and ats the he freight. 


| year. 














Success with Onions in the Southwest 


While growers in Michigan, Wiscon- 

sin, Indiana and other northern states 

are still holding more. or 

less 1907 onions, farmers in 

Texas are giving increased 

attention to the new’ crop, 

is now generally in 

Writing American 

Agriculturist, General Sales 

Manager Roy Campbell of the South- 

ern Texas truck growers’ association, 

which controls Bermuda onion erop 

of the Lone Star state, says that the 

acreage this season is somewhat lar- 

ger than last year, the increase being 
perhaps 10%. 

“However,” said he, “it will take 
favorable weather conditions from 
now until harvest time in order to in- 
crease shipments over last season. In 
1907 our association shipped 910 cars 
of onions, 160 cars of which were sold 
by growers direct for cash f o b. This 
was done with the consent of the as- 
sociation, the growers paying the or- 
ganization the regular commission. 
We averaged for onions last year 
$1.34% per crate of 50 pounds each. 
This may be compared with 6@ cents 
received in 1906, showing the splendid 
increase of 71 cents per crate. 

“We figure the cost of our crates 
at 17 cents each. This woul@ make 
the entire quantity of onions shipped 
by the association net producers $2.35 
per 100 pounds f o b shipping stations. 
Our plan of distributing onions in 
seaboard territory via Galveston and 
New York boats proved very success- 
ful. We will continue this business in 
1908. I figured that by shipping by 
the water route we made a saving last 
season in freights of about 11 cents 
per crate. In 1908 we expect to 
double our shipments over the Gal- 
veston-New York water rate.” 

If the new crop of Texas onions 
does well it is believed that 500 cars 
will reach New York for Atlantic sea- 
In his recent trip to 
Teneriffe, Manager Campbell _ con- 
tracted several thousand pounds of 
onion seed. Texas growers sent in 
orders for nearly 11,000 pounds of this 
foreign seed, a fact which shows the 
keen interest that producers there are 


| taking in raising crops of fine quality. 


Last year the first car of Texas Ber- 
muda onions left in March.* These 
grown from seed and started 
somewhat in advance of the regular 
movement. The. Bermuda onion dis- 
trict is receiving greater attention 
here in the United States; the Coach- 
ella valley of California is rapidly 


| coming to the front as a competitor 
| of Texas. 


Some estimate that the val- 
will. produce 150,000 crates this 
If the industry in the United 
States continues to grow in popularity 
it will cut into the Bermuda move- 
ment most materially. 

Writing this journal William Green 
of Riverhead farm, Hays county, Tex, 
states that he secured 52,319 pounds 
or 918 bushels of 57 pounds each from 
one measured acre of oniofis last 
year. This, of course, was not his 
average for the entire crop, but was 
result secured from the heaviest tract 
out of 105 acres. 


ley 


a 


“T saw your adv in A A.” 














British Demand for American Apples 


In a communication to American 
Agriculturist, Simons, Shuttleworth 
& Co of Liverpooi say indictitions point 
to 700,000 bxs of apples from Austra- 
lia and Tasmania. the coming season. 
They state: farther: “The quality . of 
Australian apples generally does not 
compare with American fruit. In 
fact, if they were on the market at 
the same time a great many Aus- 
tralians would be almost unsalable; 
but coming as they do when there is 
a@ great scarcity of other fruits, al- 
most anything will sell. “The fruit is 
wrapped in paper and packed care- 
fully? but it does not compare with the 
best American boxed apples, especially 
those coming from the Pacific slope, 
as they have neither the size nor ap- 
pearance of your stock. 

“The general demand for American 
apples in barrels is a large and in- 
creasing one, although this year, un- 
fortunately, the fruit_is running very 
small, and results generally have been 
disappointing. This is owing very 
largely to the fact that prices were 
run up far in excess of the actual 
value of the crop under estimated 
short supplies, and not only has this 
market been oversupplied with infe- 
rior fruit, but-the same thing applies 
to all the home markets, and prices 
today are lower than they were last 
October. Quantities estimated to have 
been still in store in the United 
States we believe to be equal to the 
quantity held a year ago, when apples 
cost almost one-half less than this 
year, and the quality was far superior, 
so that the outlook generally for spec- 
ulators is far from promising, al- 
though if the weather continues fa- 
vorable, we ‘hope things will come out 
better than we now anticipate.” 

Wants Cheaper Glass—The grow- 
ing of greenhouse products, both veg- 
etable and floral, is an important 
industry in New, Jersey. Somie of the 
largest and best conducted establish- 
ments in the country are to be found 
in our state. The building of new 
structures is, however, much ham- 
pered by the inordinately high cost 
of glass, directly due, it is believed, 
to our excessive duties on foreign 
imports. Domestic manufactures of 
glass show no disposition to make 
concessions to the building demand, 
but continue to exact thd last cent of 
unreasonable profit. It is believed a 
material reduction of the tariff rates 
on glass would have a beneficial ef- 
fect on the home industry.—[Dr Wal- 
ter Van Fleet, Monmouth County, N J. 

My Automobile was purchased last 
summer. There is nothing like it. It 
beats steam cars, and the horse isn’t 
init. Think of going ten or 15 miles 
an hour. You can see the sights of 
the country so much better than in 
the train. What we want are better 
roads; not so many pitch holes and 
culverts raised above-the road bed. 
Farmers are in more need of an au- 
tomobile than the city people who 
have the street cars close at hand. [I 
have a 22-horse power car. The wear 
and tear on the car was about $8 for 
the summer.” Farmers should not 
buy any smaller horse power.—[Fred 
Yonker, Hudsonville, Mich. 
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My Prices Beat All Gthers 
—Don’t Do a Thing Till You 
Get My Special Offer to You 
a nores-We pr aovance casy | PD pust You 
30 Days Free Trial 


You or a neighbor of yours can \we this $10 that I offer you in the Free Coupon below— 
your mame and address to me now, at once, so you'll stand to get all or part of $10 off on 
Fy even my: 30 Day Special Low Prices. Get your name to me—Get on my Free Mailing List for 
hy all Free “Knodig” Just say which kind of “Knodig” machines you are most interested 
to learn allabout, Write me today on this $10 Free Coupon below, or a postal, and get my 
Special Offer to you of Prices direct-to-you that have got all other prices beaten way off in this 
special cut I'll make to you if you write me at once. Don't wait. Get your name in—That 
protects you. This announcement is seer by 4,000,000 readers. Mabey you read this if you 
answer at once I|'|] guarantee to hold my prices to Ly. for 30 so you can save 
from $25 to $50 on any “Knodig” and also get all the benefit of my “510 offer to you below. 
But take this offer today. No obligations on your part as you'll see below—Just write. That's all, 
When you buy one “Knodig” of me I give you Free a $20 Book of “Knodig™ Coupons—as good as $20 Cash 
to you or neighbors buying other ‘Knodigs."’ 


My Unlimited Guaranteed 


dig Li 

moag Lime 

of Manure Spreaders—Pitless _—_ 
Scales—CGream Separators M30. nches 


High—Laste 


Gasoline Engines and a Lifetime 
ly Feed Grinders 


‘Thousands and thousands of readers of this paper and other leading farm papers are 
using “Knodigs” right now—and I have thousands of letters from them vows how = 
satisfactory all “Knodigs” are. I'll prove all that to you in my Free 
referring you to what all others say or any way ve jike. But— 
















—Special, Price 
—On my * Kno- 
dig" Cream 

Separator 
—Unlimited 
Guarantee 
—Most liberal 
Selling Plan 
—EasiesttoRun 
and Clean 
ee Skim- 






e 
$25.00 
f0$50.00 


Yes—you'll positively save 
525 to $50 on my Special 30 Day 
Offer on any “‘Knodig"’ you may 
decide <a want when you get my 

i ices and any of my New 
1908 $308 Free Books that you ask me to 
send you, 

it won't matter whether you , decide 
later that you want to try a “Knodig" 
Spreader or Cream Separator, Pitless Scale, 
Gasoline Engine or Feed Grinder. 

On any of my “Knodigs” my extra offer to you 
below will apply. You can save all or part of that 
extra $10 as you wish—but you must get your. aoe 
and address to me at once. Send the Free $10 

m to me now. 
ont wait. 


—Pays for Itself 
Quickest 































Sid jereiue» y best proof to you is my 30 Days Free of Any Pay you 
ad sending me a cent—No security—No eoee tie cash advance. a -Test—Satisfy yourself of the good reasons why 
I give you my unlimited guarantee on any —Sa' teen er you write me below—That costs you nothing. 
fr you decide later to "Try any “Knodig” machine 30 ys Free why you can if perfectly satisfied take oott time to 


pay me. But write me below now. Get this $10 to your credit on my books as I offer you below. find my 
word is d my “Knodigs” and 


prices right. Address me personally— 


H. G@. GUMBEL, General Manager 


NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE COMPANY 


2023 Wyandeste Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Save $25 
to $50 


Special price on 








Save 
$25 to $50 * 


On my famous “Knodig” Wagon Box Manure itable paying features started my 
Spreader. Best in the world—You say that or “no ee Knodig RS es orn on hae 
sale'’—Spreads without waste—Ready to use promptly— win wf metry ce ve ag iow $10 
Lightest draft—Unlimited guarantee—30 days’ free trialon S2™€ umbe — ae - = 
plan above—lust get your name to me on this Free $10 Coupon below for ful partioniaee Tyee s 

and I'll send you my special prices and Free Books 224 Special 30 Day Lowest Prices direct to you. 
you ask for. Write now. 


All Big Catalogs 


On my world famous “Knodig” 
Pitless Scale. It isa U. S. Stand- 
ard, Its great superiority and prof- 





Mail Gumbel This Coupon 
Worth $10 toYou for30 Days 


H. C. GUMBEL, 2023 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

File this coupon for me in yoar office with the understanding that I am to be allowed 
discount of $2 from your special prices on any and every “Knodig"' machine I may buy 
within 30 days. I am especially interested in the following machines: 


“Knodig’”® Manure Spreader ............... 6.66.66 6 ccc cece cn cn ees ne ; 













































“Knodig”’ Pitless Scale........ poste Me gakdtclendbyubadeiveivese ssd0utusen 

“Knodig’”’ Feed Grinder... idhorecassetsthodeeies ss ipinsconssthes 

Put a cross opposite the machine you are w tntiranied in and I will send you my special 
Catalog. of all “Knodig” machines are Free. 
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EE, cas nb vcésdeteckeeshse comms cbbneeerennees 66060 co desessise eeeseseceet teceeesesece 
Mail this coupon to M. @. Gumbel, The “‘Knodig’’ Man, Kansas City, Ma. 
I'll Also Tell You About My Free $20 Book of ““Knodig” Coupons. 
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Business literature has never oc- 
cupied a more important place than 
today. . This is because it is educa- 
tive. It describes new inventions, 
improvements and discoveries usually 
tong before these are discussed in the 
periodical press. The man who 
reads catalogs which describe the 


things he is interested in is sure to: 


be a well-posted man along his par- 
ticular lines, and being well posted 
is Mkely to be progressive, because 
of his judicious purchases of such 
things as will aid his business, what- 
ever that business may be. Even sup- 
posing he does not purchase, he is 
sure to pick up many. valuable hints 
that will make him better able to 
cope with the problems of his daily 
life, and thus enable him to take ad- 
vantage of the best thought in the 
business world. ) 

The following index list of business 
houses is, of course, very incomplete. 
It includes a large number of those 
who took advantage.of our offer to 
print their names and addresses if 
they would send us their catalogs. 
These catalogs, by the way, we keep 
on file for frequent reference; a bus- 
iness method we recommend to all 
our readers to follow because of its 
great practical utility. All the business 
houses here indexed are glad to send 
their catalogs free to every inquirer 
on application. We urgently advise 
our readers to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered. We urge 
that you do not fail to mention 
American Agriculturist when writing. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 

American Radiator Co, Chicago, m—' 
heaters and boilers. 

American Sea Green Slate Co, Granville, 
N Y—roofing 

Barber Asphalt Roofing Co, Philadel- 
phia, Pa—Genaseo roofing. 

narrett Mfg Co, New York—roofing. 
. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass— 
“roofing and building paper. 

Carter White Lead Co, Chicago, Tll— 
paint. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co, Chicago, 


Til. 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co, Boston, Mass— 
rex flintcote roofing. 

Carbolineum ood Preserving Co, Mil- 
waukee, Wis—wood preservative paint. 

Gordon, Van Tine & Co, Davenport, Ia 
—building materials. 

John Spry Lumber Co, Chicago, ll— 


lumber. 

Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Tll—water 
systems. 

Lowe Bros Co, 456 Third St, Dayton, O 
—paints. 


Montross Metal Shingle Co, Camden, 
N J—metal shingle roofing. 
National Lead Co, 100 pr st, N Y 
City—white lead and paint. 
Standard Paint Co, 100 William st. N ¥ 
City—ruberoid roofing. 
United Roofing & Mfg Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa—Congo roofing. 
DAIRY APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
Bluffton Cream a gp Co, Bluffton, 
O—cream extractor 
D. H. Burrell & Co, Little Falls, N Y~— 
separators. 
Empire Cream Separator Co, Bloomfield, 
N J—separators. 
Creamery Package Co, Chicago, Ill, and 
Rutland, Vt—dairy utensils. 
The De Laval Separator Co, New York 
—separators. 
The Hastings Industrial Co, Chicago, Tl 
—separators. 
The Sharples Separator Co, West Ches- 
ter, Pa—separators. 
Vermont Farm Machine ha 
Falls, Vt—“U S” separato 
FARM POWER 
Abenaque Machine Works, Westminster 
Sta, Vt—gasoline engines 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt, 
N H—engines. 


Bellows 


Somersworth, 





? A . S 


WHERE TO PURCHASE SUPPLIES 
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Clipper Lawn Mower Co, Dixon, lil—en- 
gines and mower 

Stephen B. Church, "Boston, Mass—gas 
engines. 

Double Power Wind Mill Co, Appleton, 
Wis—wind mills 

Enterprise Wind Mill Co, Sandwich, Tl 
—wind milis 

Joliet Mfg Co, “Joliet, Tli—corn shellers 
and horse power. 

Chas J. Jagger Co, Boston, Mass—pumps. 
gas engines, etc. 

John Lauson Mfg Co, New Holstein, Wis 
—gas engines. 
Lunt, Moss & Company, 43 So Market 
St, Boston, Mass—gas engines, etc. 
Marinette Iron Mfg Co, Marinette, Wis 
—gas engines, etc. 

Stickney Gasoline Engine Co, Boston, 
Mass—gasoline engines. 

Stover Mfg Co, 309 Hance Ave, Free- 
port, I1l—windmills. 

The Maxwell & Fitch Co, Rome, N Y-— 
gasoline engines. 

FENCES AND FENCING 


Brown Fence and Wire Co, Cleveland, 
O—wire fence. 

Coiled Spring Fence Co, Winchester, Ind 
—wire fence, 

Cyclone Fence Co, Tl— 


fence. 
Frost Wire Fence Co, Cleveland, O— 


Interlocking Fence Co, Morton, Ill. 
Superior Fence Co, Cleveland, O—wire 
fence. 
Kitselman Bros, Ind—wire 

fence. 
Manlove Gate Co, Chicago, Ill. 
Page Rs Wire Fence Co, Adrian, 


Mich. 

The Ward Fence Co, Decatur, Ind. 

bi ea Mfg Co, Terre Haute, Ind— 
‘ence, 


Waukegan, 


Muncie, 


FIRE ARMS 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co, 
Worcester, Mass—revolvers and guns. 
Marlin Fire Arms Co, New Haven, Ct. 
Stevens, J., a & Tool Co, Chicopee 
Falls, Mas 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co, New 
Haven, Ct. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Baker Extract Co, Springfield, Mass— 
flavoring extracts. 

Bing Glass Cone Lamp Burner Co, Min- 
neapolis, Minn—burners. 

oe Gas Lamp Co, Chicago, Tll— 


Clark a Hutchinson Co, Boston, Mass— 
footwear. 

John T. Connor Co, 68 Utica St, Boston, 
Mass—groceries, etc. 

Dodge & Zuill, Dillaye St, 
N Y—washing machines. 

Eddystone Manufacturing Co, 1009 
Penna Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa—cealico 
prints. 

F. B. Ford Co, Wyandotte, Mich—Wyan- 
dotte cleanser. 

Insulated Dish Co, Westbrook, Me—pat- 
ent bean pot. 

— Co, Buffalo, N Y—premium soap, 
etc, 

Manufacturers Outlet Co, Providence, 
R I—phonographs, rugs, etc. 

F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, Milwaukee, 
Wis—boots and shoes. 

New England Post Card Co, Springfield, 
Mass—postal cards. 

Postum Cereal Co, Battle Creek, Mich— 
Postum and grape nuts. 

Potter & Wrightington, Charlestown, 
Mass—Old Grist Mill coffee, 

Z. S. & C. L. Randleman, Des Moines, Ia 
—dish and vegetable washers. 

Roy Bros, East Barnet, Vt—croquet sets. 

Rubber Hide Co, Boston, Mass—boots. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co, New York 
City—sewing machines. 

Stewart Hartshorn Co, New York City— 
shade rollers. 

G. T. Sutterlee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa— 
household and office metal wire. 

The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co, St 
Louis, Mo—toilet preparations. 

Toilet Specialty Co, 15 Niagara St, Buf- 
falo, N Y—Fluffo; hair powder. 

Victor Talking Machine Co, Camden, 
N J—phonographs. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


sey Cultivator Co, Akron, O—cultiva- 

or, etc, 

Allen, S. L. & Co, Philadelphia, Pa— 
farm and garden implements. 

Ann Arbor Machine Co, Ann Arbor, 
Mich—hay press, 


Syracuse, 
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Appleton Mfg Co, ny tea, Ill—-corn 
huskers, wood saws, 

S. L. Allen & Co, *Philadelphia, Pa—gar- 
den implements. 

American Harrow Co, Detroit, Mich— 
manure spreaders. 

Austin Manufacturing Co, Chicago, Ill— 
well drilling machinery. 

Bateman Mfg Co, Glenloch, N J—garden 
implemefts. 

The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool 
Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass—farm imple- 
ments. 

F. W. Boyden, Buffalo, N Y—wood work- 
ing machinery. 

The Manson Campbell Co, Detroit, Mich 
—fanning mills. 

The E. C. Brown Co, Rochester, N Y¥~ 
pumps and sprayers. 

J. I. Case, Racine, Wis—plows. 

Clipper Lawn Mower Co, Dixon, Ill— 
lawn mowers. 

a aad Package Co, Rutland, Vt— 
silos. 

gr oy Wagon Co, Davenport, Ia— 


Deloaeh Min Mfg Co, Atlanta, Ga—saw 


Deere & Co, Moline, Ill—#¢g’l jmplements. 
Drew Elevated Carrier (Se, Waterics. 
_ Ia, and Rome, N Y—carriers, etc. 


Beene Silo and Tank Co, Frederick, 

Elkhart Shestage & Harness Mfg Co, 
Bikhart, I 

Empire ute. “Co, Quincy, Tll—metal 


wheels. 

Empire Drill Co, Shortsville, N Y—farm 
machinery. 

Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co, Saginaw, 
gaa and low-down wagons and 
wheels. 

A. B. Farquhar Co, York, Pa—Hallock’s 
potato diggers. 

The Fulton Supply Co, Chicago, Ill— 
stock troughs. 

Griffith & Turner Co, ae Md— 
farm and garden machine 

Harder Mfg 0. Cobleskill, N N ¥—silage 
cutters. 

Baveae Metal Wheel Co, Havana, Tii— 


Mfg Co, Carroll, 
eveners. 

Hench & Dromgold Co, York, Pa—culti- 
vators and drills. 

Hapgood Plow Co, Alton, Til—plows, 
harrows, etc. 

. A. Henning, R 4, Kenyon, Minn— 
litter carrier. 

International Silo Co, Linesville, Pa— 
silos, etc. 

Kansas City Hay Press Co, Kansas City, 
Mo—portable gas engines and hay 
presses. 

B. M. Kramer Manufacturing Co, Pax- 
ton, Ill—plows. 

Peter Henderson & Co, New York—gar- 
den implements. 

Huber Mfg Co, Marion, O—farm ma- 
chinery. 

International Harvester Co of America, 
Chicago, Iil—harvesting machines. 

Janesville Mach Co, Janesville, Wis— 
Success weeder. 

The Johnson Harvester Co, Batavia, 

Y—farm implements. 

Joliet Mfg Co, Joliet, Ili—corn shellers. 

c. 0. Jelliff & Co, Southport, Conn— 
weeders, etc. 

Johnson-Slocum Co, Caro, Mich—horse 


Ia—horse 


collars. 

King Harness Co, Owego, N Y—har- 
ness. 

oO. S. Kelly Co, Springfield, O—feed 


grinders. 

Lewis g Co, Cortland, N Y—feed 
cookers. 

Louden Machinery Co, Fairfield,- Ia— 
hay carriers 

Lovejoy Co, Cambridge, N Y—plows. 

L. R. Lewis, Cortland, N Y—plow truck. 

The Lovejoy Co, Cambridge, N Y—plows. 

Milne Mfg Co, Monmouth, Ilil—stump 
puller. 

Monarch Machinery Co, 39 Cortlandt St, 
New York City—cider press. 


F. E. Myers & Bro, Ashland, O0—pumps 

and hay tools. 

MeDonald Bros, Pleasant Hill, Mo— 
pitless scales. 

3 orcross & Son, Bushnell, Til, 
—searden oultivagens. 

Cc. S. Norcross & Sons, Bushneil, Tlil— 
hand garden caiivenioe, 

Duane H. Nash, Millington, N J—Acme 
harrow. 

Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder Co, 
Newton, Ia. 


Potato Implement Co, Traverse City, 

aie tives lg er Belem, O—foed an 
ver 

4 em, and 

The United Tavertes Co, Cleveland, O— 


farm s 
Smalley 2 ‘Co, paestowes, Wis—silage 
Smith Mfg Co, 11 158 Hertiice St, Chicago, 
SS ae gasoline engines, ma- 


readers. 
Studebaker Bros, South Bend, Ind— 


rich Manufacturing Co, Rock Falls, 
mn tools, etc. 

. VFooman & Son, Painesville, O— 
onion machinery 

Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falis, N Y—- 
farm machinery 

Western Electric ‘Co, New York—tele« 
phone supplies. 

Wilson Bros, Easton, Pa—bone cutters 
and grinding mills. 

Williams Bros, Ithaca, N Y—well drills. 

ee Plow Co, St Clair, Mich—plow 
trucks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Albany Hardware Specialty Co, Albany, 
Wis—wWhitcomb barn door latch. 
a Co, Iowa City, Ia—agts wanted, 


Prot " Jesse Beery, Pleasant Hill, O—- 
driving bits for horses, etc. 

Bureau of Navigation, are Department, 
Washington, D C—na 

Watson E. Colemann, “Washington, DC 
—patents. 

G. fe Cole Co, New York City—3 in 1 


° 
Dunning Marble Granite Co, Pittsburg, 

Pa—monuments. 
O—hi rdware 


Foote Mfg Co, 
G. A, Grimm, Rutland, Vt—sap sprouts, 


novelties. 

Hampden Trust Co, Springfield, Mass— 
— by mail. 

<7 am Jackson, Albany, N \—drain 


we .7 Sistinger Co, Auburn, Ind—au<- 
tomobiles. 

McLaughlin Bros, Columbus, O—horses. 

Mead Cycle Co, Chicago, Tll—bicyeles. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co, Chicago, Ill—~ 
mail order mdse. 

Northern x ig Goat & Live Stock Co, 
Helena, ont. 

The ESS oot Co, Medina, O—bees and 

earns Roebuck '& Co, Chicago, Ill—mail 
o 

Simmer Hardware Co, St Louis, Mo— 
hardware “Keen cutter.” 

Swifts Lowell Fertilizer Co, Boston, 
Mass—fertilizer. 

A. J. Tower Co, Boston, Mass—slickers. 

Viand Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb— 

ee ope es. 
ward & Chandlee, Washington, 

wrt C—patent attorneys. 


NURSERYMEN 


R. E. Allen, Paw Paw, Mich—straw- 
nepriea. 

oO. D. Baldwin, Bridgman, Mich— 
small fruits, grapes, potatoes. 

The Barnes Bros Nursery Co, ¥ Yalesv ille, 


Dayton, 


Belle Cottage Nurseries, Janesville, Wis. 
The Charles City Nursery, Charles City, 


Chattencege Nurseries, - Chattanooga, 


Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N J. 
- Cooper, Delevan, N Y—straw- 


berr 
M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb. 
L. L. Dintelmann, Belleville, Il. 
Elliot & Redpath, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Flansburgh & Potter Co, - Leslie, 
Mich—strawberries, Eaton raspberries. 
The Greening Nursery Co, Monroe, Mich. 
John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md—seed 
potatoes and strawberry plants. 
J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. 
The Highland Nurseries, Rochester, N Y. 


D. Hijl, Dundee, Ill—evergreens and 
nursery stock. 
—- J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, 


R. M. Kellogg Co, Three Rivers, Mich 
strawberries. 
Kenfidge Fruit Farm, Cliffwood, N J 
strawberries. 
H. J. Schild, Ionia, Mich—strawhberries. 
Sheerints Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
ville, N Y. 
Stark Bros, Louisiana, Mo. 
Genareite Nursery, Reading, Mass. 
R. Watson, Plymouth, Mass. 
& E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich—straw- 
err a my he fruits. 
ley on, Cayuga, N Y. 
G. M. Bacon, Pecan Co, De Witt, Ga— 
Nurseries, 


Pecan trees. 
‘Winchester, 
Tenn—nursery. 


Cumberland 
L. J. Farmer, Pulaskt, N Y—nurse 
Goseuet Nursery Co, Osage, ie -ueeery 


Greene ey Co, Rochester, N Y-< 
hursery stoc 

Gathreith Wersery Co; Fairbury, Neb— 

German Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb—nur< 

Towa Nursery Co, Des Moines, Ia—nur- 


sery. ‘ 
Towa Ni Co, Des Moi 
sery stock. Moines, Ta—nur- 






‘ 
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J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N J—nur- 


sery. 

Cc. & Pratt, Reading, Mass—nursery. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N Y—nursery, 
grape vines, etc. 

Reliance Nursery Geneva, N Y— 
nursery. 

Allen S. Wood, Rochester, N Y—wood- 
lawn nurseries. 

Avitfather, H. H., Minerva, O—berry 
plants and baskets. 


Co, 


POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 
American Brooder Co, Racine, Wis—in- 
cubators. ° 


Belle City Ineubator Co, Racine, Wis. 

The Manhson Campbell Co, Detroit, Mich. 

Charlies A. Cyphers, Buffalo, N Y. 

Chanticleer Poultry Farm, Mankato, 
Minn—pure-bred poultry. 

George Ertel Co, Quincy, [J]—incubators, 
hay presses, etc. 

B. H. Greider, Rheems, Pa—poultry. 

Hawkeye Incubator Co, Newton, la—in- 
eubators, etc. 

The Hebron Incubator Co, Hebron, Neb. 

The M. M. Johnson Co, Clay Center, Neb. 

R. G. Mason Co, Kirksville, Mo. 

J. W. Miller Co, Freeport, Lil—Ideal in- 
eubators, ete. 

Ore & Neubert, Mankato, Minn—breed- 
ing poultry 

Prairie State 
Pa. 

Queen Incubator Co, Lincoln, Neb. 

Iracine Hatcher Co, Racine, Wis. 


Incubator Co, Homer City, 


Reliance Incubator Co, Freeport, Ill— 
incubators. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, 


Quincy, Ill—incubators. 
W. H. Somersal!l & Son, Boston, Mass— 
visible brooders. 
Geo H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill—incubators. 
c. C. Shoemaker, Freeport, [ll—incuba- 


tors. 

Usited Incubator & Poultry Supply Co, 
New York—incubators, etc. 

Wallace Incubator Co, St Joseph, Mo. 


W. A. Weber, Mankato, Minn. : 
Wisconsin Incubator Co, Racine, Wis. 
X-Ray Ineubator Co, Wayne, Neb—in- 
cubators. 
SEEDSMEN 


Archias Seed Store, Sedalia. Mo. 

A. G. Aldridge, Fishers, Ontario Co, 
N Y—potatoes. 

Rarteldes Seed Co, Lawrence, Kan. 

Binghamton Seed Co, Binghamton, N Y. 

ji. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Suckbee, H. W., Rockford, Ill—garden 
secda, 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. Cobb & Co, Turner Centre, Me. 

Ed@ward F. Dibble, Honeoye Falls, N Y 
potatoes, oats, corn. 

A. T. Doerr & Sons, Harvel, Ill—corn. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Elliot & Sons, New York. 

D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Field Seed Co, Shenandoah, [a. 

H. EB. Fiske Seed Co, Boston, Mass. 

The Garton Seed Co, Chicago, Ill. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

Thomas Griswold & Co, So Wethersfield, 
ct. 


Joseph Harris Co, Coldwater, N Y 

Peter Henderson & Co, New York 

Hiunkel’s Seed Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Iowa Seed Co, Des Moines, Ia. 

S. M. Isbell & Co; Jackson, Mich. 

Johnson’s Seed Potato Co, Richmond, 
Me 


Johnson’s Seed Store, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Livingston Seed Co, Columbus, O. 

Miss C. BH. Lippincott, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W. B. Longstreth, Gratiot, O. 

WHliam Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, N Y—glad- 
iolus. 

Northrup King & Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. L. Olds Seed Co, Clinton, Wis. 

Portiand Seed Co, Spokane, Wash. 

Prunty, Cc. L., St Louis, Mo—fleld seeds. 
’ W. Rawson & Co, Boston, Mass. 

William Rennie, Toronto, Ont, Canada. 

J. &. Salzer Seed Co, Lacrosse, Wis 

Schilder Bros, Chillicothe, O. 

St Louis Seed Co, St Louis, Mo. 

Walter P. Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. D. Sutton, Mason City, Il—corn. 

Texas Seed & Floral Co, Dallas, Tex. 

Jemes Toland, Humboldt, Ill. 

William Toole, Baraboo, Wis—pansies. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, New York. 

Weeber & Don, New York. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. 

Alneer Brothers, Rockford, Ill—seeds. 

Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, Ia 

—seeds. 

H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill—seeds. 

Forrest Seed Company, Cortland, N Y— 
seeds. 

Funk Bros Se4d Company, Bloomington, 
Tll—seeds. 

Griswold Seed Company, Lincoln, Neb— 
seeds. 

J. W. Jung, Randolph, Wis—seeds. 

R. 3. Shumway, Rockford, li—seeds. 
J. M4. Thorburn & Company, New York 
City—seeds. 
Jas Vick’s Sons, 


ete. 
J. O. Winship, Putnam, Ill—seed corn. 
SCHOOLS 
College of Agriculture, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Til. 
Ceyne National Trade School, Chicago, 
Tih. 


The Home Correspondence . School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Wenthe Railway Correspondence 

School, Freeport, Ii. 


Rochester, N Y—seeds, 


American College of , Kan- 
sas City, Mo—dressmaking. 

American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago, Hil—corres schools. 

Employers’ Training Assn, New York 
City--corres school. 

Ontario Vet Corres School, London, Ont 
vet school, 


SPRAY MACHINERY AND MATERIALS 


The Barnes Mfg Co, Mansfield, O— 
pumps. 

Bowker Insecticide Co, Boston, Mass. 

The E. C. Brewn Co, Rochester, N Y. 

Danforth Chemical Co, Leominster, Mass 
—hug death. 

R. H. Deyo & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass— 
arsenate of lead. 
The Niagara Sprayer 
N Y—machinery. 

B. G. Pratt Co, New York—scalecide. 
Spramotor Co, London, Ont, and Buffalo, 
N Y—machinery. , 


Co, 


Middleport, 


William Stah!i Sprayer Co, Quincey, Ill. 
Deming Company, Salem, O-—spray 
pumps, 


H. L. Hurst Mfg Company, Canton, O— 
sprayers, etc. 
Thomas Peppier, Hightstown, & JI— 
sprayers. 

Rochester Spray Pump Company, Roch- 
ester, N Y-—“kant klog” sprayers. 

oO. & W. Thum Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich—tree tangtefoot for insects. 


STOCK FEEDS AND VETERINARY RBEMEDIES 
J. W. Barwell, Waukegan, I!l—calf meal. 


oO. N. Bull Remedy Company, Freeport, 
Ill—stock remedies 
Boston Molasses Company, Boston, 


Mass—steck food. 

Continentat Cereal Company, Peoria, Il 
—stock food. 

Chapin & Company, Boston, Mass—stock 
food (Ajax flakes). 

Corn Products Refining Co, New York 
City—stock food. 

E. J. Carver, Colo, Ila—vet remedies. 

Fieming Brothers, Chicago, ll—vet 
remedies. 

George P. Pilling & Sons’ Co, Philadel- 
phia, Pa—steck and poultry instru- 
ments. 

Dr Hess & Clark, Ashland, O—stock and 
poultry food and remedies. 

Chas A. Krause Milling Co, Milwaukee, 
Wis—-stock food. 

Mineral Heave Remedy Co, Pittsburg, 
Pa—heave cure. 

Quaker Oats Co, Til—stock 

food. 

K. Stock Food Co, Chicago, Il. 


LAND OPPORTUNITIES, ETC 
Co, Chippewa 


Chicago, 


oO. 


American Immigration 
Falls, Wis—lands, etc 

Arrowhead Realty Corp, Pasadena, Cal— 
lands. 

R. B. Chaffin & Co, Richmond, Va—Va 


lands. 

Cotton Belt Route, St Louis, Mo—Texas 
lands, ~ 

Dept of Interior Dom of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada—Canadian lands. 

Gulf Coast Irrigation Co, Chicago, I1]— 
land 

Judson Excursion Co, Boston, Mass— 
traveling. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis Ry, 
Nashville, Tenn—lands. 

Norfolk & Southern . Railway, Norfolk, 
Va—land. © 

Pyle & Co, Petersburg, Va—Va lands. 

Seaboard Air Line, Portsmouth, Va— 
lands, etc. 

J. J. Snyder, Austin, Tex—lands. 


* William J. Starr, Eau Claire, Wis—Wis- 


consin lands. 
Cc. M. Wooster Co, San Francisco, Cal— 
lands. 


FERTILIZERS 


Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston, 
fertilizers. 

Coe-Mortimer Co, 24 Stone St, New York 
City—fertilizers. 

German Kale Works, 93 Nassau St, New 
York City—potash. 

Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co, 
New York—fertilizer. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, 15 Broad St, 
Boston, Mass—fertilizers, etc. 

Nitrate Agencies Co, 64 Stone St, New 
York City—nitrate of soda. . 
Rockland, Rockport Lime Co, 24 Milk 

St, Boston, Mass—ag’! lime. 
Rogers & Hubbaré&Co, Middletown, Conn 
—fertilizers. 
Wilcox fertilizer Co, Mystic, 
fertilizers. 


COMMISSION DEALERS 


Batchelder & Snyder Co, 55 Blackstone 
St. Boston, Mass—poultry dressers. 
J. J. Considine & Co, Chicago, Ill—com- 
mission merchants. 
Fred A. Johnson & Co, 10 Essex Ave, 


Mass — 


Conn— 


Boston, Mass—commission dealer. 
Patch & Roberts, Boston, 

mission merehants. 
Perkins Co, Springfield, Mass— 


Ny 


Mass—com- 


Henry J. 


produce, etc. 
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A Good Trust 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE INTED- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





We have long had a feeling that 
the International harvester company 
was conducted “on the square.” We 
referred to it in this manner in an 
exhaustive editorial on the subject of 
monopoly in our issue for February 
22. A correspondent wrote in to ask 
about the Kansas verdict against the 
harvester company recently noted in 


our news columns. In reply to our 
inquiries, is received the following 
ciear-cut letter from Cyrus McCor- 


mick, president of the International 
harvester company of America. 
“The International harvester com- 
pany of America was found guilty of 
making 42 sales in different towns in 
Kansas through local agents with 
whom it held exclusive contracts 
prior to 1906, but which have not 
been used since that time. This ex- 
clusive contract contained a clause 
requiring our local agents not to han- 
dle any competitive line of goods, and 
was identical with the contracts used 
by most of the harvester companies 
for years, and similar to & present 
form of contract being used by com- 





mission companies dealing in pianos, 
organs, sewing machines and other | 
merchandise on commission This | 
exclusive contract was construed as a 
violation of the Kansas anti-trust law 


and a jury feund us guilty of violat- 
ing this law by use of such contracts, 


and the court imposed a fine of $300 | 
for each sale or offense. It is my 
understanding that a great many 


other concerns doing business in Kan- 
sas, who have operated under a sim- 
ilar contract, have not been attacked 

“As to the character of this offense, 
and our method of conducting busi- 
ness, the language of Judge Dana in 
imposing the fine (January 18, 1908) 
is significant and conclusive. He said: 

“The testimony in the case clearly 
shows that while the farmers have re- 
ceived high and remunerative prices for 
thetr products that they have in turn 

i compelled to pay higher prices for 
the commodities which they have been 
‘ =mpelled to purchase. But as to the 
implements, machines and repairs pur- 
chased of the defendant company, the 
price has not been increased. 

“As to the charge that this com- 
pany is interfering in politics, will say 
that there is absolutely no truth in 
this statement. 


interfering in politics and has taken 


no part in politics in any state or 
community and will not do so You 
are at liberty to make any use you 
may desire of this letter.” 

“The italics are ours. 

Every farmer will agree with us 


that the foregoing is a square, hon- 
est statement. It is characteristic of 
the Cyrus McCormick who, when a 
Dakota representative, urged 
congress to investigate the Interna- 
tional harvester company, telegraphed 
to the federal bureau of corporations: 
“Please come and investigate us; if 
we're not right, we want to get right.” 


The company is not | 
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Healthy Chickens 


A high or low death rate is usually 
the difference between successful 
and unsuccessful poultry raising. 

REX Flintkote ROOFING is 
used for roofs and sidings on profit- 
able poultry plants, because it keeps 
the houses warm and dry, with even 
temperature and humidity. 

As a result, fewer chickens are lost 
and the layers are more productive 
in poultry houses covered with 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


This roofing is fire-resisting, rain 
and snow-proof, and very durable. 
REX Flintkote ROOFING affords 
more kinds of protection to your build- 
ings and their contents than any other 
roofing. Everything needed in laying 
comes with roll—any laborer can lay it. 


Send for Free Samples 
and test them for fire, water, pliability and 
appearance. We also send a booklet about 
roofing, full of interesting photos of REX 
Flintkote roofs everywhere. 

“Making Poultry Pay’’ is a booklet worth 
many times the postage (4 cents) which is all 
we ask for it. Send for it. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


56 india St., Boston, Mess. 
Agents everywhere 






























































Tennessee produce growers most | 
fortunately situated Tennessee | 
produce reaches south 
ern markets just as ox 
treme southorn -grown 
produce is exhaused, and reaches northern markets several 
weeks earlier than northern-grown stuff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and south. From @100 to §400 per 
acre cleared from Cantaloupe, Cabbage and Tomato crops in 
t in 1907; notwith ding, this land is selling for 
from $5 to $20an acre. Excellent climate; pure water. For 

descriptive literature address H.F.Smith, Traffic Ngr., Dept 

R, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 

















WELL bred 
horse is al- 
8 a beauti- 
sight. Ad- 

miration grows 

as we note one 
point after another. But then this won- 
derful horse did not happen 

to be so beautiful and useful. 


It's the result of years of care- 
I breedi 


wa 
fu 


ng. 
And so it is with everythin, 
that has merit. . 
Theoretically—on paper—it al- 
Ways seems so easy to reach per- 
fection with a few years exper- 
ience, But it always lengthens 


point of leadership. 


money. 


that could be obtained. 
It is a well bred paint. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 






from 10 to 20, 30 to 40 years before perfection is attained. 
And that’s just the reason that Lowe Brothers 
“High Standard” Liquid Paint has reached the 


It-has taken 35 years of careful painstaking effort 
make it the best paint produced at the cost of s#ime and 


Extreme care has been taken to get only the best ingredients 


Bred to a degree of sound idealism. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, 450-456 Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Paintmakers Varnishmakers 




















of 35 Years 
"“¥ Breeding 


paint. 

And the “Little Blue Flag” is the mark that 
signifies merit in paint and varnish. 
Pm years of experience—conscien- 

ort and honest i 
om ene esty of purpose is back of 
It is YOUR guarantee of good paint and 


varnish—the best obtainable at 


@ny price. 
aint 





















Eliminate all chance of get- 
ting poor paint by asking for and 
insisiing upon Lowe Brothers 

“High Standard” Paint. 
Valuable information about 
intis contained in our booklet, 








‘Attractive Homes and How to 
Make Them.” It's free. Send 
for a copy. y 





“The Little Blue Flag"’ 
— Your Protection 
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KANSAS CITY 
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Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
B.. tells you = gil zo E west to know about 
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, THE, PARSONS WAGON 
Om ot Saeed tales tale the. story 





ous only 
Permanent 


PACKACE 


cure any case 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
Pitts: 


‘1 FOURTH AVENUE. BURG, PA, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder; Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

EHB INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


Try a Boss Cream Raiser 


your home, if not 











pans 

More Boss than 

or Kin poreree 6 eee and oP. ees today for 
Catalogue. It will save you mon 

BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR 00. BOX 1) BLUFFTON, 0. 

Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa. 


US Greatest values‘; tiered 


Our 908 
Bria Schinne, Remsfat iat tout caoct har 
ness; ree direct 
factory. All agents’ and Ea 3 


profits cut out, saving yoa a third to 
shalt. FREE. Write i 
U. 8 BUGGY & CART 
418-448 BE. sth St., Gincinnat!, % A 
Every vehicle we build sold 
80 Free trial. 








** Quickly adj 
th, Write me today for trial offer 
and much valuable information. 


Prof. J. R, Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie 





VETERINARY COURSE / AT HOME. 


$1200 comet 
Sori veceraed een ar esi 
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LIVE STOCK 


Manufacturing Soft Cheese 


One of the interesting addresses at 
the annual session of the Massachu- 
setts creamery men’s association was 
on the manufacture of fancy cheese 
(such as Camembert), by S. H. Ayers, 
a biologist of Boston. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the Camembert type of 
soft cheese, and in his opinion there 
is a fine opening for some company to 
make a specialty of this product. En- 
thusiastic as he is, he does not ad- 
vise the average farmer to try his 
hand at the business. It could. be 
much better handled by an associa- 
tion making the product and employ- 
ing the services of an expert cheese 
maker. He compared the possible 
profits from the Camembert cheese 
with ordinary cheese, and with butter. 

As he figured it, 1000 pounds milk 
made into butter would produce about 
$17.50 at a cost of, perhaps, $10, leav- 
ing a profit of $7.50. On the other 
hand if the 1000 pounds milk were 
made into Camembert cheese it would 
be worth about $62.50 and cost in the 
neighborhood of $20, leaving a profit 
of $42.50. If ordinary cheese were 
manufactured, the same quantity of 
milk would, perhaps, return a profit 
of. $10 to $12. Mr Ayers says there 
is little difficulty in obtaining 25 cents 
for each Camembert cheese which 
will weigh around 2-3 of a pound. 

The market is, of course, somewhat 
limited and that should be taken into 
consideration before the manufacture 
of any large quantities is contem- 
plated. There is a _ considerable 
amount of Camembert cheese manu- 
factured in the United States today 
and Mr Ayers referred in particular 
to the work being done at the Storrs 
(Ct) experiment station, on this sub- 
ject. When the cheese is manufac- 
tured abroad it has to be shipped 
before it is ripe. Therefore, it ar- 
rives in @ very uneven condition, as 
it may be too hard or too soft. He 
figures that about two quarts of 
whole milk is required to a single 
cheese. 

The’ flavor and texture of the 
Camembert cheese is given by in- 
oculations of pure cultures of certain 
bacteria. Lactic acid germs enter in- 
to the transformation of the milk. 
There are also two specific molds, one 
which works on the outside of the 
cheese and the other, oidium lactic, 
which penetrates deeper and gives the 
characteristic flavor. Mr Ayres says 
the manufacture of the cheese is com- 
paratively simple if proper precau- 
tions are observed. 

A Camembert cheese factory would 
not be so very much different from 
the ordinary type of cheese factory. 
It would, perhaps, have three rooms. 
In the first room would be the Yats, 
mats and various paraphernalia, etc. 
The second room would be the est 
ripening room where the cheese is 
placed after the first inoculation and 
after salting. The temperature of this 
first ripening room should be about 
60 degreés. A small room could be 
prepared in this section for the manu- 
facture of pure cultures. The cheese 
Stays in this room about two weeks 
and the cheeses piled one upon the 
other. 

The first week not much change is 
noted in the cheese, but the second 
week, mald growth develops rapidly. 
During the second week the cheese 
is wrapped in tinfoil or parchment 
paper. The time of wrapping gov- 
erns very much the character of the 
cheese. If it is wrapped late the re- 
sulting cheese will be mild. Early 
wrapping will produce the contrary 
effect. The third room is the second 
ripening room and here the cheese 
stays about two weeks. Mr Ayres 
says our American Camembert cheese 
fis improving rapidly so that it com- 
pares favorably with the foreign prod- 
uct. 


AND DAIRY 


Salting the Sheep 


N. A, CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


Salt taken in proper quantities seems 
to be an essential element of food for 
both men and animals, and the fact 
that both take it instinctively seems 
to be proof that it should constitute 
a part of our food. But s<lt taken 
in larger quantities than the system 
can appropriate for immediate use 
becomes an internal irritant, and the 
excess is an injury. Salt in smail 
quantities aids digestion and helps to 
build up the system, but in larger 
quantities than are necessary to sup- 
ply” the immediate needs acts as a 
destructive agent. It is against the 
excessive use of salt in a season like 
the. present one that I wish to warn 
fa ers. 

I have kept sheep on the farm 
more than 40 years and have found 
that the salting of them, in order to 
secure the best results, cammot be safe- 
ly delegated to most hired=help. The 
fact that a little may be a good thing, 
and considerable an injury, is not 
usually comprehended: The _ still 
farther fact that salt taken when the 
grass is moist and slushy, as it is 
when rains are frequent, will. produce 
scours, and, ‘consequently, loss of 
flesh, is also beyond the comprehension 
of the average man who assists in 
caring for the stock on the farm. 

Another point I wish to empha- 
size is the fact that the appetite is 
not always a sure guide. If salt is 
within easy access at all times, some 
sheep form the habit of going to the 
salt and then to the drink, thus over- 
loading the system with water, which 
will invariably reduce the flesh. It 
is much safer and better to give the 
salt to the flock in smal quantities, 
once or twice a week, watching them 
closely and marking results; than to 
trust to the guidance of the appetite 
under varying conditions. 





Corns on Horse’s Foot—N. J., New 
York: Poultice the feet for three 
days, by putting warm bran mash in- 
to bags and tying them on the feet, 
Change twice a day, then mix two 
drams chloride of zinc with one pint 
of soft water, clean out the sore parts 
and pour in a little of the lotion twice 
a day and -continue it until the parts 
are healed. Then put on her shoes. 


TINGS FROM 
yt TH E FARMER 


SS eee dass.» = 
Crisp Farm Experiences 
I have always had a small family 
garden about 100 feet square near 
the house, in which I have grown 
enough vegetables to supply a family 
of five, besides two or three hired 
help. Usually kale and spinach are 
planted early in September on well 
manured land. The plot is plowed 
any time in the spring when the soif 
is in good condition, and planted to 
peas, onions, lettuce, radishes and 
beets, using a little high-grade phos- 
phate to hurry them along. Beans, 
cucumbers, squashes, etc, are plant~ 
ed only when the ground becomeg 
warm. Cabbage and tomato seed are 
sown in frames in March to be transe 
planted to the open when conditions 
are favorable.—[A. J. Stewart, War« 
wick County, Va. 


Acknowledging the receipt of Me, 
editorial of February 22, Judge E. HB. 
Gary, chairman of the United Statea 
steel company, writes: “I am very 
much pleased with your comments on 
Page 6. I like your expression of ‘jus-| 
tice pays!’” 


Permit me to commend the evident 
justice and fairness of American 
Agriculturist’s position in°the light of 
the great editorial in your February 
2z issue. A square deal] for eyery man, 
rich or poor, high or low, white or 
black, is an inalienable right that is 
being recognized by an ever-increas< 
ing number, and must some day be 
recognized by all. Having an unalter 
able confidence in the ultimate wis 
dom of the people, and believing that 
no question is ever settled until it is 
settled right, I am certain that yow 
have made no mistake in the stand 
you have taken. Allow me again to 
commend and to congratulate you. 
The American Agriculturist has been 
our most valued farm paper for @ 
number of years, and will continue ta 
hold that place.—[William R. Shaw, 
Salem, N Y. 





Phone Ethics do not always depend 
on phonetics. More's the pity. 


A PROMINENT OHIO MUSKMELON 


For more than ten years Tiptop muskmelon has held 


the leading 


place in many markets of the middle west, because of its uniformlv good 


table qualities. 


customers, who quickly pick it out on the stands, and are 


Its attractive appearance and large size appeal at once to} 


not disap- 


pointed with its sweet, juicy, fine flavored, bright salmon flesh, which is 


edible close to the rind. 


used it, and on this account, it has won its place as a ready seller. 
productiveness and salability commend it to the grower. 


Once learned it is sought by those who have 


Its 
The specimens 


shown above were snapped by American Agriculturist’s camera at the Ohia. 
state fair, and later tested by the editor. 


} 
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Cream Separators 


Have Proven 


Their Superiority 
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Canada 
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I have now a 






















E are not going to waste your time reading From New York ies = 3 Y. From Arkansas one of your No. 6 Separa- 
our arguments—our claims for the U. §. — ramusingyour V. 8. Separator and am well pleased with i My U.S. - bought a Ne? — rte =P 
Cream Separator, we-are going to give you wo oh. PEWS 60 ea bon r -ly Separator from you and in faction. It is easy to turn 
. . aS 1 three months have cream and easy to wash. I had 
the words of those who are using the U. S. in dif From Pennsylvania and milk from three cows to the the skim milk tested at the 
ferent States in the Union from coast to coast— - Mrurom, Pa. amount $100.50. J get Sic per butter factory and the Joss of tat 
from: Canada to the Gulf. The U.S.Cream Separator purchased of you gives perfect satisfaction. Ican for cream and We per gal. for fresh was on Ay - milk" Ove thing 





take it in seo pubnutas ant it te the same time. It isan milk. Since April 15th I have sold r 100 
a : a 4 _ tire” + Peepecially like about your ma- 
yh of 





runner, 5 oy handle, easy to wash and keep clean and is a “long-life” butter, cream and milk from three 
may © man will make a mistake if he “— a U.S. Cream Separator. cows to the amount of $150.00. at chine, is the uniform 
TRAM BERG ERSTOCK 





Their words are the safest guide for you to follow. 







"Every father likes his-own children best’’— ‘ rie i ie fo thet for three cows 3 Spe one U. 8 £ cream steltvers, It hes 
. . . . v0) re. 
naturally we are prejudiced in favor of our own om Cate Biackuscx, Omo her work when the milk is poured in. LEON JOLLEY 
separators, but the words of those using them _ Thave used one of your No. 5 U. 8. Cream am Separators every day "for the G. A. Room 
Sor repaws tn that From Nebraska 





sugesn ears, and [have paid cut 
fees ee Baan tea ev Se 


are unbiase d—unprejudiced—the result of ¢heir ine every day, only is singed shape now and 
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experiences and consequently actual, practical dol goa work See a ee eee only tne U.S. Separator, S wehed a“ 
illustrations are to just how well the U. S. does ey ey ee 4 
its work in the hands of the users. From Michigan DouaR Bay, Mion. {nt SP Cees We made $10.45 the Sst week ster using % 
* T have used a U. rator for some time and can truthfully’ sa _- , — wee 
In reading these letters you are bound to be im- _@ now making twice as mur butter as I did under the al aystem. 1 set From Texas 
pressed with the following important features: = 9 eaaaiiins without So enbtinse of any Ggeal, as & is 0 simple octal Houston, TEXAS 
farmer can set one up withou' Am still ted with the No. 5 U.S.Separator ; would not 
ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY say Soubifans. Evrra EDwWAaRvs — without one, “ithasbeen in use now cight or nine years, aha 
From Illinois the running gear is in the best of condition. It hias not had 
CLEAN SKIMMING wen pt N Geant Pak, It. on best of care, for hired help aoa release not pt par- 
leased with our No. 6 U. 8. Separator. I have a little boy 8 years ticular enough with machine ry. RS. SAM EN 
TURNIN: old and little ater 11 years old that often turn my machine with perfect 
a oa + Seat wie who is «wal woman, weighing about 13) pounds, rte my From California 
EASE OF CLEANING BORER Re eset anne Wales Tt gives me pleasure to say that the wu. A Depasaien Goncesed 
DURABILITY From ntclanemer of your agent has given me perfect satisfaction. It rume easy, 
2 ha No. 60. 8. Se on Papo dn igen he a clean, and I can werk S in four - five 7 . Q 
ve used one of r No. rs for e ‘luded to hase 8. aft mo 
Good Werds from wnins, oan for extras, a and as far an I can one or cian — te “ ‘ataiog House” machine which T would not’ 
Fauwvaa, | Me consider that I have gained about $500.00 « Ce tees buy at H. W. STALNAGKEB 
We hada m trial with the 1’. S., and on 456 pounds of milk fats Separator. I sell all of my cream to patrons in city of 
the U. &. S.\made 18% ounces more butter than the same amount run Du Lac, Wis, at a good price, as the cream is uniform, and I give my Tt is awl to give but a few of the thou- 
E. E.MOFARLAND Saérons just what they want. 8.M.INGALES = sands of sianllar letters we have oa hand, but 
From Vermont From Iowa if you will write for our Illustrated Cata 
: aaah eal may AROEEEELD, V ve. : . peer Pt! lows No. 6 and booklet _< many people 
e mac *, but after running it a while Have used o our machines,a No. ni States Cream Separator, r ou Will be surprised how man ,eople in 
*Srpshere aod found Tete Stee nn tt ee fms of cows oy hE yea Ae. 21 tae machine } our state are emnustaatio users at the U. 
ic > y " ny vs 
this so exchanged it for one of the U. hines, and find that ood satiafaction. If another Possibly we can give you the names 0 
V¥ Thad given the ether machine obny /- oS ching, ould ould take no chamess on buying og other “make, a Thave not eee some users in your own county for the 
money by so doing. 1 like the U. hi! very much. another make of separator that su well. W. KrroueL. number of U. 8. Separators in use 
ALMON TUCKER se, Sathomn throughout the 0.58. if represented b 
From Massachussetts Gosnen, Inv. dots on this map would make it look 





Munson, Masa. ‘We have seve arse? ere saahnee-of Waneatace exsund tame but mee not as if hit with a load of birdshot at 
M? g exchange our No.7 . for an em. or good work, wi n 
Some 10 years ago I hased one of your No. 6 Siro Wi — close range. 












U I would giadly hes oft _ ~ ._ ee Ka con 7 ensnieg No. 6 today, 
vem. aluable 
- 8. bee Prom Kansas _Mapomy Kaus dairy informa 
Cream years The U. ag aig g Saye | by any other machine now tion’ 
skimmer, ( 


Separators 


have received Gold Meda’ 
q = est Award at --™ In- 

onal ition at which they 
have been exhibited and tests of Sep- 
Arators have been held. 


The U. S. Helds Werld’s Recerd for + 
Clean Skimming in competition with the leading makes 
ef Separators of the Werld. 


0138 of one per cent. of —_— fat ieft in the skim milk, aver fifty eonsecu- 
tive runs at Pan American Exposition, 1901. Never Equaled by ap 4 make! 
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What are the hens eine for you 


this year—how’s the egg yield? If 
you are not satisfied with the record 
up to date, put your business on a 
more profitable basis by A Maw daily 
in the morning’s feed a little o' 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


That will mean at once a positive and 
ying increase. Poultry 
Ee wonderful poultry tonic, It con- 
tains the bitter elements which aid 
digestion, iron for the blood and 
nitrates which a a from the system 
of the hen all po sonous and hurtful 
matter. It is the ption of Dr. 
Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) and is guar- 
anteed to make hens lay eggs when 
other means fail, It is a remedy for 
roup and all poultry diseases. Fite 
fowls for market in less time than can 
be done without its use, and forces 
7 — yy be young a, 
ndorsed by poultrymen in Un 
States and Canada. Costs but a 
penny.a day for 30 hens. 
Sold on a written guarantee. 

134 Ibs, 25¢c, F or 

+ 12 Ibs. $1.25 
FP FEAPES vi ghee met oar 
Bend 2 cents or 5 gene page 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Asniand, Ohio. 
Louse Killer Kills 








Let me quote you my 1908 low price for 
a Chatham which will start you making 
extra chicken profits when you read my 
valuable new book. 


Gives you the-benefit of m:; 

60 years’ successful experi- 
ence FREE —write pearesti 
office for it today. 
bell 
t, 


The Manson 
101 Wesson Av. De 
1308 W. 11th St. Kans. Ty 
E. 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CHICKS’ 


Getting the Chickens Started 


L. HERBST, MONROE. COUNTY, WIS 





In these days of progress, the 
farmer who wants to make money out 
of poultry 
must use 
the ineuba- 
tor. The one 
who is in the 
business for 
eges or mar- 
ket poultry 
cannot afford to be without one. One 
reason for the scarcity of eggs dur- 
ing winter comes from the fact that 
the young pullets were hatched too 
late in the season and, not being 
properly fed, did not mature before 
cold weather set in and consequently 





| were not in a position to go to laying. 


| must be hatched 


INCUBATOR A TIME-SAVER 


Here is where the incubator has 
the advantage over the old- way. The 
larger and heavier breeds take a 
much longer time to mature than the 
small breeds, and in this climate 
earlier and kept 


| growing before the cold weather sets 


in. Always keep in mind that the 
pullet will not lay until matured. 
The methods of running incubators 
vary with the various machines, but 
most of them are so simple that any- 
one can run them. 

The chick, to become a layer and 


| &@ money-maker, must be kept grow- 


| ing from the time 


it\is hatched to 


| the time of maturity. No food should 


be given to it for 24 or 36 hours after 
it is hatched. Its first feed should be 
& goodly proportion of sand, to which 
can be added a hard-botled egg or 
siftings of dry bread crumbs. _ It 
should be fed sparingly at first, but 
often, never giving more than it will 
eat up clean at one time. Gradually, 
feed dry corn meal, rolled oats and 
millet. As the chicks grower older, 
corn and wheat cracked and steel- 
cut oats make a good feed. No soft 
or sloppy food should be given. I 
get better results from dry feeding 
than from soft feed during the chicks’ 
growth to maturity. Plenty of fresh 
water and grit should be before them 
continually. Skim milk and green 
cut bone should be fed occasionally. 
Give them a variety of feed; plenty 
of range and shade, keep the brood- 
ers clean and disinfected, and your 
chicks will grow to maturity before 
cold weather sets in. 


a 
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Our new book. telling Whys and Wherefores 
Mof Poultry Profits—Why Ertel machines make 
most for their owners; how hatches are uni- 
formly over ninety per cent with our ma- 
chines; how we pay freight and why our 
prices are lowest — will be sent you free. 








and Brooter 2" O1O. 


If orde’ her we 
“send pork by 10 





a freight. ot 
water, copper tanks, double 
walls, dou 2 Giese doors, Our 
tree catalog describes them. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 40, Racine, Wis. 








Hatch Chickens by 
m with the 


e Stea 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN - 





Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
‘ t Hatch every fertile ces. paves 
Send for free hatche e. 
Catalogue. EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ub 











«60 DAYS TRIAL 


ives you an 0) rtunity of tak- 
fr of Two Nt Des ng thor. 
rying machine. 
back tt nok watiatactor ry ag. Send 
‘or free illustra © % 
AN BROODER CO. 
ye Kacine, Wis. 








Geese for Profit and Pleasure. 





J. B. MCCONNELL, NOBLE COUNTY, IND 

Many suppose that geese are a 
nuisance on a farm. This is a very. 
erroneous idea. Geese are very prof- 
itable, as well as beneficial. They are 
a grazing fowl and thrive amazingly. 
on pasture. The young’ are very 
easily raised. Just imagine at eight 
weeks old a full-fledged goose ready 
to be plucked of its feathers, which 


alone are a very profitable item. Their 
carcasses sell well and bring nearly 


as good a price as.turkey. They are 
an imposing sight roaming the _pas- 
tre, as they go nipping the grass. 
To me they seem to say: “I’m put- 
ting ten cents in your pocket,” and 
they do it gracefully, too. 

They respond to good treatment 
}and appreciate any favors shown 
them to a marked degree. Their 
young are a great pleasure to rear. 


They will scamper about one, mutter- 
| ing wut, wut, wut, that seems almost 
human, and one sometimes muses and 
just wonders if any happier he could 
possibly be with his half a dozen or 
so ef little tots twaddling upon his 
knee. 


a 


Learn to Fence—TIt’s good exercise. 
Steel wire is better than foils or 
| swords. 





KICKS 


Handy Poultry Yard Gate 


O. M. P., NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Often gates are ramshackle affairs. 
A neat and easily constructed gate is 
. re] shown in the 












































oe D = sketch, For 
the horizontal 

bars, use 2- 

inch . joist or 

dried pine 

poles about 2 

ii,or 3 _ inches 

aa. U U U in diameter. 
SIMPLE GATE Smaller poles 

are used for 

the four upright bars. Three feet 
wide hen wire is tacked over the up- 
right bars between the horizontal 


ones. This. wire side comes on the 
outside of pen. Hang with hinges and 
close with ‘hasp. 


= = acre ~\ 
A 

The Success of Brooding Chicks 
artificially, I think, is having the 
brooding conditions the first few days 
similar to incubating conditions; not 
that the brooder is constructed like 
the incubator, but it has to be good 
enough to hatch eggs in, because in 
the four days that succeed the ex- 
clusion from the shell incubation is 
not really cOmpleted until the yolk 
is absorbed. The little chick that 
comes from the shell is very much 
like an infant; it has a tendency to 
lie around and sleep, and the nearer 
incubator conditions are reached in 
the brooder at the start the better 
it will be. The temperature would 
run from 85 to 90 degrees during 
this period, on a line with the chicks. 
Heat, if not too much, is beneficial. 
This is one reason why I like the 
regulator on the hover. When the 
chicks are put under a self-regulat- 
ing hover I know the heating condi- 
tions are all right. I do! not need to 
worry any more about those chicks 
than if they were eggs in an incuba- 
tor; while if I have to depend on 
turning the lamp up and down to 
control the heat in operating brood- 
ers, especially out of doors, where 
there are extreme temperature varia- 
tions to contend with, from 30 to 60 
degrees in a day, that means that 
the operator has to be on hand a 
good part of the time—[J.. L. Nix, 








The Correct Brooding Temperature 
varies with the position of the ther- 
mometer and the make of the brood- 
er. While 105 degrees is right for 
one brooder, it does not mean it is 
right for any other. The way to de- 
termine the temperature is by the 
appearance of the chicks. Watch the 
chicks under the brooder, and bring 
the temperature up till they flatten 


out, and when that temperature is 
reached it is the correct brooding 
temperature. You can flatten chicks 


out with heat; I mean a normal chick. 
In my brood it takes a temperature 
of about 105 degrees to flatten them 
out. In some it takes 85 degrees, de- 
pending upon the position of the 
thermometer. There is one advantage 
with a circular hover, and that is, 
the chicks will have their bodies in- 
side and their heads near the cur- 
tain. The hover is a little cooler 
around the curtain, the air is fresher, 
and they will keep their heads there. 
[J. L. Nix, Indiana County, Pa. 





Use of Poultry Droppings—Rex, 
West Virginia: Poultry manures can 
best. be made on some garden crop, 
such as cabbage, lettuce, spinach or 
other plant where'a great growth of 
foliage is desired. Since it is rich in 
nitrogenous components it tends to 
form leaf and stem, rather than fruit 
or root; hence, it is less desirable for 
such crops as tomatoes, peppers, cu- 
cumbers, beets, radishes or carrots. If 
desired for field crops it may be satis- 


factorily used for hay or fodder pro- 


duction. 





Said an aristocratic young cock; 
“All my parents are blue blooded 
stock. 
My plumage is choice 
I’ve a well refined voiec 
When I crow you can hear -me @ 


block.” 
[M. G. K. 


Puddle Ducks are not to be men< 
ticned in the same breath with the 
green ducks marketed at ten weeks. 
Pekins are the leaders for this pur« 
pose. 





The Renovating Effect of a sitting 
of pure-bred eggs upon the mongrel 
flocks of poultry is greatly underesti- 
mated. The cost of a sitting of eggs 
is insignificcnt, when compared to the 
gratifying results sometimes observed. 
Poultry is very apt to run out or de- 
teriorate in’ vigor and productively, 
unless careful attention be given to 
the introduction of new anid active 
blood—[George P. Williams, Erie 
County, Pa. 


The Astonishing Profits Made by 
Experts in truck farming and market 
gardening should be an inspiration to 
the average farmer. We know of 
truckers whose actual net profits 
range ‘from $5000 to as high as $25,- 
000 in an ordinary year. During the 
recent seasons of excellent crops and 
high prices, those who raise market 
produce on a small scale, as well as 
in a large way, have done relatively 
even better than this. The b‘¢g profits 
are made by those truckers who are 
the most liberal users of high-grade 
commercial fertilizers. It is not at 
all unusual for the Mapes manures to 
be consumed in quantities of from 25 
‘er 50 tons to 100 tons and even more 
by some of these money-making mar- 
ket gardeners. Those who farm it in 
the smaller way, whether for mar- 
ket preduce or for some special crop, 
use from five to ten tons or more of 
fertilizers, report phenomenal profits 
from Mapes special manures. The 
more intelligent and successful the 
farmer or gardener is the more he 
appreciates quality in fertilizers. He 
has proved by experience that nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid in 
a form suitable for the different crops 
actually cost less per pound of actual 
plant food in special manures of the 
highest grade, like Mapes, than any 
fertilizers that can be bought sev- 
eral dollars a ton cheaper. This ¢x- 
plains the singular success of the 
Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co of 148 Liberty St, New York. For 
many years Prof Mapes has stuck to 
the idea -of quality in fertilizers. 
Hence it ts that farmers use the 
Mapes manures year after year. The 
Mapes pamphlets are always of in- 
terest. Everyone should read the 
Mapes advertisement on another pagé 
and send to Prof Mapes at the above 
address for his instructive literature 
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A Woman's View of Poultry Raising 


MISS MINTA M’KERRIHAN, SCIOTO CO, © 


é The season of the year has arrived 


when the men folk of the farm are | 


giving their attention to the heavier 
work incidental to spring planting, 
leaving the poultry in charge of the 
women and children. And perhaps it 
is well for~the chickens that such is 
the case. Women have more patience, 
naturally, than men, and it requires 


a great deal of patience to make a | 


success of poultry raising. One rea- 
son why women usually succeed with 
poultry is because they are considerate 
of the wants of fowls. But men do 
not usually brag so much abeut what 
they do. 
USE THE INCUBATOR 

? The paramount consideration at the 
present time with almost all poultry 
raisers is the supplying of spring fry- 
ers for the early market in order to 
get full advantage of the high prices 
that always prevail for the first of 
the season’s offerings. In this laud- 
able undertaking there is no more 
valuable assistant than a good incu- 
bator. The productive capacity of 
the fowls can, with proper attention, 
be utilized to the limit and the best 
profits realized from the egg supply. 
The careful poultry raiser is not for- 


getting the fact that only a few | 


months intervene between the spring 
and the winter markets and that he 
must be prepared to meet the de- 
mands of both if-he wants to make 
money from poultry. 

Turkeys have been commanding an 

unusually high price during the last 
few years and the indications are that 
unless there is a superabundant sup- 
ply raised this year the same state of 
affairs will prevail next fall and win- 
ter as did last season. Make ar- 
rangements to bring out a flock with 
the spring hatch,-as the expense of 
keeping turkeys during the spring 
and summer months is nominal, and 
they are a valuable aid in ridding the 
farm of objectionable insects and crop; 
destroying pests. Geese are also val- 
uable in this way, as well as later 
on when the Jewish holidays demand 
them for the table. Give the poultry 
adjunct of the farm the attention that 
it deserves and it will be found not 
only pleasant, but profitable. 
4 There is one great point in favor 
of artificially hatched chickens; they 
rarely have a bug or insect upon 
them. This helps to reduce the loss 
by death, and aids m bringing them 
up strong and healthy. The ordinary 
nest fs so often foul with parasites 
that the chicks have little chance to 
get a start in the world. 


Poor Economy in Dairying—Like 
other lines of business, there are 
plenty of opportunities in dairying to 
waste money. As a rule, the most 
uccessful dairy farmer is the one 
who pays the greatest attention to 
detail in all phases of his business, 
who uses none but first-class ma- 
chinery, and gives his cattle the ut- 
most attention. Do you own a satis- 
factory separator? If not, it is up to 
you to make a change right away. If 
you have a cheap affair, bought from 
Some irresponsible concern, it will 
pay you better to install a first-class 
tubular cream separator. If you have 
ho separa*-r on the place whatsoever, 
now is just the time to increase your 
profits by writing the Sharples sep- 
arator company of West Chester, Pa, 
r Chicago, Ill, and ask for their cat- 
alog, No 100. The firm has been in 
the business for years, and has built 
up an enviable reputation in turning 
out dairying machinery. Moreover, 
the company is constantly seeking to 
Keep its separators up to the highest 
Standard as regards latest improve- 
ments, best materials and workman- 
ship. Our readers can obtain a cata- 
log free of all cost, and be accorded 
every courtesy if they refer to this 
notice when writing. 
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ohnson says: ECONOMY SILO 


INCUBATOR 
Bel! not Save you money, but he'll hetp make money with e Medal and highest awant at the Jamestown Exporition 
OLD “TRUSTY INCUBATOR ae teks A distinctive feature of the Economy Billo 


is the strong, well supported hoops which 
made. Runs itself and for ttsetf.  F-— agg yg tg &@ permanent, safe fron ladder. 

matter very. Days . Freight Contin: doorwars make ensilage ban dle 
Jom Old Trusty BOOK. 118 pages plevares aad Dow = eitewusing snug-fitting, wit! = clumey 


M. M. JOHNSON, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 














Ale tight all over. EwarLace auwars ansouvrene swner. 
Rasy t pot up, fully guaranteed. Write for free 
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Economy Sile A Tank Co. 
Box 383 Frederick, Md. 
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Speed jest, easiest running, most 
durable mill made. 

Es peci: eda) 

engines. Use 26 percentiess power 
than any others. New Jouble 
cutters, feed, no choking. 
THE ©. 5. KELLY ©0., 137 N. Lime 81, Springfield, Obie 


GET MY LOW 


ore you buy an Incubator. 







The real reason Reliable Incubators win in 
test or contest ie because they are built on 
Shay bacck such tite pr ‘coat of cane 

y hatch such a eses— 
that’s why they are — 


Reliable Incubators 


It is wise and pound foolish to trust to 

untried, unproven incubators when you can 
tiveassurance of satisfaction by buyi 
jable. Send for the most in 

ing and most useful ‘try book printed. 












































batch more chicks and gisenger ohioks. 

Bend for my big free handsomely Ulustrated book, 
“Pouttry ter Profit." 

3. W. MILLER COMPANY. Box 303, FREEPORT, EL. 




















Trrigated Fruit, Alfalfa Farms 

PATENTS. A730" €. couenan | CALIFORNIA y's" mann. Sorat oi 
Patent Attorney, Washington,DC | alog free. Wooster. me Market’ at. San Francisco 

Advice and books free. Highest references. Best service 








When Yi Wi Be sure to mention this 
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Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho 


These great states contain 20,000,000 acres 
o} fine government land, from which 
160-acre tracts can be had for a simple 
fee of about $22. 
There are hundreds of thousands of acres 
in the “school section’’ of Oregon which 
can be purchased for $2.50 per acre. Why 
don’t you go out and see for yourself? It 
isn’t what you read but what you see that will 
convince you that you can own good land out here 
and forever get rid of the landlord. 

















The way to get there is via the 


Union Pacific 


Write for full information to 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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The agricultural trade is picking 
up wonderfully. In most lines it has 
been as good as for any winter sea- 
son for several years past. This spring 
farmers are inquiring for seeds, fer- 
tilizers, implements and other sup- 
plies earlier than usual, and are al- 
ready ordering even more freely than 
last year in many lines. The plain 
truth is that agriculture is in an ex- 
tremely strong position. After sev- 
eral years of high prices, farmers 
have largely paid their debts, a good- 
ly proportion of them have surplus 
cash, farm help promises to be more 
plenty, on easier terms than last year, 
and prices of most things that farm- 
ers have to buy show a larger relatives 
decline than the stuff they have to 
sell. With a good start this spring and 
with a fair season, the condition of 
agriculture in the fall of 1908 prom- 
ises to be the best yet. 





For several years our Garden An- 
nual has been looked forward to by 
readers as one of the most notable is- 
sues of the year. This number, the 
fifth of the series, has been prepared 
to eclipse all our previous numbers. 
As will be seen, it is replete with 
just the information needed by the 
amateur, the gardener and the trucker 
——everyone who has or expects to 
have a garden, an orchard or a small 
fruit plot. One of the features is the 
beginning of the series of prize es- 
says on gardens of various kinds, full 
as they are of timely hints on various 
subjects. The remodeling of an old 
rarden, by Mr Riddle, and the mar- 
let gardener’s article by Mr Smith, 
ere of special interest for the same 
reason, An innovation is our Ag- 


cathy 


EDITORIAL 


ricultural Index, in which the names 
of business houses and their line of 
work are listed. In this connection 
it may be well to remind our readers 
that our guarantee printed on this 
page applies to these firms- just as 
much as to any of our. advertisers, 
the. only condition being that the 
writer shall always mention having 
seen the name or advertisement in 
this paper. 


The anti-race-track gamb:ing cru- 
sade started by Gov Hughes is mak- 
ing fine progress. Existing law makes 
agriculture a party to this evil, be- 
cause a certain percentage from the 
race tracks go to agricultural fairs 
for premiums. An effort was there- 
fore made to set the farmers against 
the proposed reform. But the gover- 
nor carried everything before him 
when he addressed the convertion of 
agricultural society officials. He truly 
said that the Empire state should 
make appropriations directly from its 
“treasury for fair premiums, rather 
than to give the farmers an indirect 
subsidy from the race tracks. Nothing 
could be truer or simpler. Later, the 
racing men attended a big public 
meeting at Brooklyn, which voted 
unanimously in favor of this reform. 
American Agriculturist approves of it, 
heart and soul, We believe also that 
instead of damaging the horse breed- 
ing industry it will benefit the inter- 
ests of legitimate breeding. Let horse 
trotting be dissociated from the evils 
that have so long surrounded it, and 
there will be more pleasure as well 
as more profit in breeding fast trot- 
ters. Improvement in horses will be- 
come more general when the purpose 
of breeding is less for great speed 
and more for the useful characteris- 
tics. Anyhow, as Gov Hughes says, 
“it is better to breed men than to 
‘breed horses,” meaning by this re- 
mark to do away with the gambling 
evil. 





Prize Winners in Garden Contests 





The surprise in our garden contests 
of 1907 experiences was the small 
number of reports finally submitted. 
This was probably due to the charac- 
ter of the season, which in some sec- 
tions did not favor gardening; people 
who had not succeeded beyond their 
expectations may have thought that 
as a consequence their experience 
could not be of value. But the very 
reverse of such' is generally the fact; 
a partial success in a poor season is 
often worth more than a big success 
when every favorable condition is 
present, because more skill is re- 


quired. 
In .the offer for articles on large 
fruits for home use and local markets 


no one filled the specifications in any 
case. In the special offer for arti- 
cles on late summer garden, Dr M. 
R. Sharpe of Massachusetts came 
nearest filling the requirements. He 
sent a helpful article, but without if!- 
lustrations or drawings as required. 
However, as an evidence of good 
faith, we award Dr Sharpe $5 for 
this article, and it will be read with 
interest. In the small fruit garden 
contest only one article was sent in. 
Mrs Zacheus McAllister of Maine is 
awarded the first prize of $10. 

In the vegetable garden contest 
competition was more liberal, but not 
one essay came from the siates west 
of the Mississippi river, and several of 
the stories sent in were unworthy of 
any prize. The placing of the $10 
first prize was no difficult matter. 
Miss Winifred M. Thompson of Ohio 
not only gave the largest amount of 
information, but made the most com- 
plete report of the year’s doings. Her 
report is’ printed on an earlier page 
of the Garden Annual. But not far 
behind came Miss Anna M. Cole of 
New Hampshire, who was awarded 
the $5 second prize. The stories of 
J. Wesley Griffin of Kentucky and 


Mrs Preston Kuntz of Pennsylvania 
are sg nearly equal in merit that the 
judges have decided to award two 
third prizes of $2.50 worth of books 
chosen from Orange Judd company’s 
catalog. Mrs L. D. Rainer of New 
York was awarded a fourth prize, a 
year’s subscription. Notice, please, 
that five of these seven winners are 
women! As printed in these pages 
during the coming weeks these should 
mean inspiration and helpfulness 
to all. 





Stop this waste by the state of New 
York of 100 million dollars for the 
barge canal. Farmers’ throughout 
the state are eager to do this. Like 
most taxpayers, they are willing that 
the state should co-operate generous- 
ly with the federal government to 
build a deep waterway from the lakes 
to the Atlantic. This is a sensible 
idea—the barge canal would be ob- 
solete before it was finished.. The way 
to accomplish this reform is to bring 
public opinion to bear upon the prac- 
tice of both branches of the New 
York legislature at Albany. 


Unprecedented bargains for cash or 
on easy terms are now offered by our 
advertisers. Never was there a time 
when the farmer’s money would buy 
more of the things he needs to pur- 
chase for his farm or his home than 
at present. If any of our readers have 
not been in the habit of doing busi- 
ness with our advertisers, it will pay 
such readers to write for catalogs, 
prices, terms, etc, for any of the arti- 
cles advertised in this issue that they 
are likely to want. Owing to financial 
conditions that have prevailed in some 
of these cities, the manufacturing 
centers the past winter, the situation 
enables consumers to supply their 
wants on the most attractive bazcis, 
provided purchases are made direct 
from producers or manufacturers, 
which can be done most readily by 
writing te our advertisers. We espe- 
cially urge that all orders for seeds, 
plants, nursery stock, etc, be placed 
at the earliest possible moment, as in 
some lines the supply of these goods 
is limited, and some seedsmen already 
fear they may not be able to fill their 
orders. 


~~ 


It is a bad sign when an office 
holder has held his place so long as 
to regard himself a permanent fix- 
ture. Even Mr Wieting has the colos- 
sal “nerve” to be working for a re- 
appointment from Gov Hughes as 
commissioner of agriculture for the 
state of New York! If there is any 
one thing upon which the farmers of 
the Empire state are united, it is in 
a demand for a clean sweep in the 
state agricultural department. 








Freight traffic is fast picking up on 
the railroads. This is a most. hope- 
ful sign, but it has bearing on every 
farmer’s interest this spring which 
may not be recognized first. The 
prospect is that with the opening up 
of the rush of spring trade, thexe will 
come such a glut of freight that rail- 
roads will not be able to handle it 
promptly. This is apt to be the case 
after several months of decreased 
trafic. The wise thing for the farmer 
to do, therefore, is to order early any 
goods, implements, fertilizers, etc, he 
wants this spring. Get your orders in 
without delay, and you will probably 
receive the goods ‘by the time you 
need them. A little forehandedness 
in this respect just now will save a 
whole lot of time and money for you 
later. 


The newspapers are saying nice 
things about the township of Shel- 
burne, Mass, because every penny of its 
taxes for 1907 has been paid. Say, but 
that’s a “good adv” for any place. 
It shows a péople of thrift, civic pride, 
common sense, honesty and prosper- 
ity. In public affairs, as in individ- 





ual or corporate, honesty és the best 
policy. It pays to pay your debts 
or, at least, to pay your interest the 


“day before it’s due, and to whittle 


down the principal as you can. Es- 
pecially should each of us try to keep 
ahead of the petty bills and expenses 
of daily life. If everyone will prompt- 
ly pay his ordinary bills, there won't 
be any hard times. So many folks 
live beyond their means or continually, 
run up bills. “If I had what’s due 
me, I’d be on Easy st ” @ coun- 
try merchant remarked. 





“The absolute fairness with which 
you treated some of the grave issues 
of the day, in your editorial last week, 
is worthy of all praise.” This opinion 
from a farmer who is one of the best 
known men in «he country, is typical 
of the views expressed in many letters 
we have received. Not destructive 
criticism, but constructive reform, is 
our policy in dealing with the prob- 
lems of daily life that beset the farm- 
er, workingman, cayitalist, corpora- 
tion, or the press. Many editors have 
written us in appreciation of the man- 
ner in which last week’s editorial set 
forth the responsibilities of the press 
as well as the liberty of press. Nu- 
merous advertisers have also joined in 
commending our position. Subscrib« 
ers generally are enthusiastic, writing 
that while they have always had con« 
fidence in this paper, now it is still 
further hightened. 


Horse Breeding Hints Worth Considering 
DR E. V, WILCOX, U S DEPT OF AGRI 








The horse must be thoroughly un- 
derstood, otherwise it is impossible 
to breed with intelligence or with @ 
definite purpose. In other words, 
the horse breeder must be & judge of 
horses and must know the points of 
the horse. The score card serves 
merely as a guide and help to the 
beginner. The experienced horse- 
man does not carry a score card about 
with him. He has the points in his 
eyes and fingers, and also much more 
information, which cannot be set 
down in a score card, but which 
comes from experience only. 

The stallion must not only have 
the right breeding in him, but he 
must be free from defects, blemishes, 
all forms of unsoundness or disease. 
Of course, accidental wounds, barb 
wire cuts and similar injuries have 
nothing to do with hereditary charac- 
teristics, but spavins, splints, ringbones, 
sidebones, any form of lameness, in- 
correct position of the leg, should not 
be tolerated in the stallion or the 
breeding mare. These defects or the 
tendency to develop them may be in- 
herited in the progeny. The. farmer 
should, therefore, take every possible 
precaution in order to reduce the 
number of defective and misfit colts 
to a minimum. 

Coarse hair on the sides of the legs 
indicates spongy bone and predisposi- 
tion to grease heel and lymphangitis. 
The hoof is a very important point in 
breeding horses. The horse cannot 
work without good hoofs, and, in 
general, his wearing qualities and pe- 
riod of usefulness depend directly and 
primarily upon ‘the quality of his 
hoofs. The quality of the hoof is a 
matter which is largely determined by 
breeding. The character of the feed 
and soil all exert an influence. Bran 
oats, barley and other nitrogenous 
foods are necessary to the best devel- 
opment of hoofs. For this reason, 
corn should aot constitute the chief 
grain food for the young and grow- 
ing ‘colt. Geological conditions may 
also exercise some influence upon the 
growth and soundness of the hoof. 
Swampy land, with a succulent vege- 
tation, and flat, minoral-free water is 
unfavorable to the production of 
dense, tough, good-wearing hoof horn, 
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Monthly News Review Next Week 





The monthly news review wil ap- 
pear next week, March 7. This ¥s the 
regular week for it, but the special 
features of the Garden Annual and a 
flood of advertising have made such 
demands upon our space that very im- 
portant matter would Nave been 
crowded out if we had not changed 
our plans. Se look out next week for 
a series of interesting articles occupy- 
ing l’beral space with the story of 
What the World is Doing. 


Battleships ‘Reach Peru 


, The battleship f 
‘Admiral Evans, has 
Peru.. At every port that has been 
visited the South Americans have 
given the fleet an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Admiral Evans has been suf- 
fering from rheumatism during most 
of the voyage, but is. recovering 


Brownsville Discharge Approve 


The senate committee on military 
affairs reports indorsing the action of 
the president in dismissing the negro 
soldiers alleged: to have been respoy- 
sible for the shooting-up at Browns- 
vile, Tex. A dissenting minority re- 
port is made by Senator Foraker. 


Gen Stoessel Sentenced to Death 


The military court that has been try- 
ing the Russian officers who. defended 
Port Arthur during the siege of the 
Japanese has found the commander, 
Lieut-Gen Stoessel, guilty of having 
surrendered the fortress before all the 
means of defense had been exhausted; 








et, under Rear- 
reached Callao, 








for failing to enforce his authority 
and for military misdemeanor. The 
court condemned him to death, but 
recommended that the sentence be 


commuted to ten years’ imprisonment 

in a fortress. The czar will doubtless 

grant this commutation 
ee 


Army Changes 


been made for 





Arrangements have 
Maj-Gen Leonard E. Woods to take 
command of the department of the 
east, with headquarters at Governor's 
island, New York, succeeding Maj- 
Gen Frederick D. Grant.’ Gen Wood's 
successor in the Philippines is Maj-Gen 
John F. Weston, to whom he turned 
over command February 20. Gen 
Carter, who has been in command of 
the department of the Lakes, with 
headquarters at Chicago, will take 
command ofthe departmentof Mis- 
sou, with headquarters at Omoha. His 
place at Chicago will be taken by Gen 
Grant. 


New York Considers Gambling 


vigorous utterances 
of Gev Hughes against gambling at 
race tracks a flood of bills aimed at 
gambling of all sorts have been pour- 
ing into the New York legislature. 
Race tracks and bucket shops are es- 
pecially opposed. The recent panic 
brought evidence of stock market 
sambling, and its dire consequences. 
t is estimated that at least 2% bil- 
ms have been squandered in stock 
imbling in Wall sfreet in the last 25 
years, leaving in its wake a trail of 
embezzlement and suicides: 

During the year 1907 $41,458,000, 
at least, was lost through stock spec- 





Foliowing the 
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lation, most of it in Wall street. 
Charlies T. Barney, president of the 
Kniekerbocker trust company, who 
kiled himself when the financial 


crash came, lost almost $10,000,000; 


F. Augustus Heinze is supposed to 
have lost $9,000,000; Charles W. 
Morse, who is now in all sorts of 


troubles’ financial, lost about $20,000, - 
000. Bank treasurers, cashiers, clerks 
and confidential men in business of- 
lices lost many thousands of dollars 
and got into serious trouble through 
crooked attempts to regain money lost 
through further speculation. One of 


NEWS- FROM FAR AND NEAR 


the bills that should be vigorously 
supported aims to prevent the buying 
of stocks on margin and to prevent 
short sales. 


Congress Killing Time 


Congress is killing time this winter. 
The republican leaders, notabley 
Speaker Cannon, do not propose to 
put through any legislation that is not 
absolutely necessary. The bosses are 
clearly opposed to the plan of ap- 
pointing an expert commission to 
consider the tariff, preferring to have 
the tariff revision made a purely par- 
tisan matter in the next congress, with 
the repubiicans alone responsible for 
the new law. Every available oppor- 








tunity is taken by congressmen to 
make high-sounding speeches that 
can be used as campaign documents 


during the year. Some sort of cur- 
rency legislation seems likely to be 
enacted, but it will not be any radical 
departure from the present currency 
law 


New York Tunnel Open 





The first tunnel for passenger traffic 
under the Hudson river at New York 
city has been opened for public traffic. 
Pres Riosevelt, at the White House, 





pressed a button to signal the opening 
of the tubes and the governors of New | 
York and New Jersey participated in |} 
the ceremony. Except for one railroad | 
from Albany, crossing the Harlem | 
river, all traffic to New York city from |} 
the railroads has heretofore been By! 
ferryboat. } 

The tunnel just opened lecds from | 
Morton street, New York, to Hoboken, 
N J. It consists of two tubes in which | 
shuttle trains of eight cars each are 
operated by electricity. Two tubes 
are nearing completion from Cort- 
landt street, Manhattan, to Jersey 
City. These tunnels are part of the 
so-called McAdoo system, which in- 
cludes the subway lines of New York 
city. 





Japan's Coming World Fan 





With the thoroughness that charac- 
terizes the Japanese way of doing 
things, preparations are being made; 
for the great international exposition 
to be held at Tokio, from April 1 to} 
October 31, 1912. Already a number 
of nations have expressed their inter- 
est in the exposition and ‘practically | 
pledged themselves to participate in | 
it. The exhibition is to show to the} 
world the development and progress | 
of Japan and it is expected to prove | 
of great commercial advantage to that | 
country, as well as tending to make 
more friendly the relations between 
Japan and other countries. In the 
president’s message to congress he ex- 
pressed a desire that the United States 
join in the enterprise. 





Briefly Told 








More insurance men have been 
forced into court. Frank M. Voorhees, 
former governor of New Jersey, and 
Frank G. Combes of Philadelphia, 
have been arraigned at New York on | 
indictment charging perjury in con- 
nection with the annual report of the} 
Bankers’ life insurance company in 
1908. At that time Voorhees was 
president and Combes secretary of 
the company. They are now under 
bail awaiting trial. 








Six persons were killed and three 
dangerously injured in a grade cross- 
ing accident at West Nyack; N Y. A 
party of young men and girls fram 
Spring Valley, with a livery team, to- 
gether attended a basket ball game at | 
Nyack. On the way home at a cross-| 
ing of the New York, Ontario and | 
Western railroad they were struck by | 
an express train. 





Senator Ashbury C. Latimer of 
South Carolina has died at Washing- 
ton after an operation for appendi- 
citis. “He was 57 years ld and spent 
his life on farms in South Carolina. 
His home was at Belton, Anderson 
county. He served in the lower house 
of congress five terms and succeeded 
Senator McLaurin in the senate in 
1903. He was a democrat. 
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PAROID READY ROOFING 


ng te the most expensive. 

costs a little more and is worth FAR more than any cheap subesti- 
A y ng with rust- 

". send your 


tute, yeare upon years, 
caps. Sold here—we dealer's name. 


this i feaso. only—you will! learn the others and deal wheo the 
Be BSA T ms de bal eadia rand NOW. ee er om 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817 (Dept. 14 ) East Walpole, Mass. 
















Wlarlin Niodel No. 20 22-Cal. Repeating rifle put out this year 
leads all other products of any maker. 

This rifle is @ take-down with popular trombone or “ pump” action. ft 
is chambered to handle .22 short, long or long-rifle cartridges with no change what- 
ever in the mechanism and covers all smal] game and target shooting up to 200 yards. 

The barre! is special JZarv2a wiec| rifled with the Ballard system which gives 
perfect accuracy and long life. The frame is of best quality gun frame steel, free 
from seams. The working parts are of crucible steel hardened against wear. 

The* JZar/zn Book" has 13% pages jam full of information for the 
up-to-date shooter, and contains a full description, with illastrations, of 
all MZard/in repeaters, rifles and shotguns. It's FREE for 3 stamps 
postage. Send for it to-day. 
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» -d ng fence was never 8! 
Throw away that old spade and use the double biade, 
fast-digging Iwan Post Auger which bores right into 
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Why be without power for 
ping water every day in 
he year, wi or no wind? 
Why not have power for every 
purpose when you can buy the 

strongest, most aimple, easiest operated, 
nost economical fuel consu ming ne 
co: ete A. 
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49.75, covered a nding guaran 
reatly reduced price, wonder- 
| fully improved in quality, so simple 
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; Gasoline Engine ent in 
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We manufacture Lawn end Farm FENCE. Sel! direct | otherwise on a tal 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ ° addressed to us cm y say, 


ling engive offers “A dareen, 

olin ne offer.” Ad 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILINOIS. - 


sgente Our catalog ig Free. Write for it to-day, 
UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind 











THE 
CYCLONE 


Cata , 38 pages, 
sh So Ornamental 


Fences, Gates, Arches, 
Vines, Trellis, Lawn 
Border, etc., will intee- 
est you. Write for it today. Address 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1906 1908 | 1907 











New Fork: 
Boston. . 
Toledo. . 
St Louis . 

Min’p’lis .| ‘ d 57 
Liverpool .| 1. d 71 

American Agriculturist this week 
summarizes in the briefest form here- 
with the market situation. With gar- 
den, trucking, and plans for all crops 
most in evidence in this, our Garden 
Annual, suffice it to say the world’s 
markets for grains are somewhat un- 
settled, while the movement of all 
cereals, live stock and farm produce 
generally from producing sections to 
distributing centers is substantially 
normal. 

The wheat traffic has had something 
of a nightmare over the fact of heavy 
surplus from the Argentine crop for 
export to Europe. 
nothing new in this, and these condi- 
tions have been mentioned many 
times in American Agriculturist. But 
through lack of other incentive, at a 
time when markets are rather dull at 
best, speculators have again mar- 
shaled to the‘front the sharp compe- 
tition of Argentine wheat with the 
product of the northern hemisphere. 
The cue was taken from western Eu- 
rope (which always buys in the 
world’s cheapest markets) and prices 
marked down there have been fol- 
lowed by similar trend in this coun- 
try. May wheat at Chicago was car- 
ried down to 90%%c p bu, or the lowest 
figure of the crop, with July 87c, fol- 
lowed by a gratifying recovery under 
better buying, May 934c. 

Cogrse grains have been easy in 
tone, without significant development. 
Farm stocks in corn and oats, as in 
wheat, are steadily decreasing. Home 
consumption of corn is very large. 
Prices cover a wide range, owing to 
variable quality. The grading,. how- 
ever, has shown some improvement 
since the review recently printed in 
these pages. May corn declined frac- 
tionally to a 60c level, followed by a 
little recovery. Standard oats in store 
5O@5le p bu; foreign movement of 
coarse grains rather small. 

Rye was quiet and nearly steady, No 
2 fo b around 8lc p bu. 

Barley trade of small volume and 
prices well maintained, choice 88@90c 
p bu, low grade 60@70c. Prime tim- 
othy seed 4%@B5c p Ib, clover 19\%4c, 
millet 1%@1%c, buckwheat 1c. 

At New York, corn in better sup- 
ply and there is some pressure to sell. 
No 2 mixed quotable at 68c p bu in 
elevators. Oats selling firm, mixed 
bringing 57c and white clipped 58@ 
‘3e, according to weight and quality. 
Rye realizes 91c, malting barley $1.10, 
malt 1.20@1.25, No 1 northern spring 
wheat 1.13@1.14, No 2 red winter 
wheat 98@99c, buckwheat flour 3 p 
100 Ibs, rye flour 4.60@5.25 p bbl, 
hominy 3.60@3.65, corn meal 1.50@ 
1.75 p bag, corn chops 26@27 p ton. 























The Live Stock Markets 


At Chicago, buyers gave more at- 
tention to the better grades of cattle 
and were inclined to neglect offerings 
of indifferent to poor quality. Re- 
ceipts fairly large. Good to choice 
steers moved at $5.25@6 p 100 
Ibs, cows 3@4.25, fat heifers 3:75 
«@5, common light heifers 2.75@3, 
best bulls 3.50@4.20, canners and cut- 
ters 1.75@2.75, veal calves 6@7.25, 
coarse calves 4@5, feeding steers 4@ 
4.90, stockers 3.25@4.25, milch cows 
25@50 ea. 

While the tendency of hog receipts 
was to prove less excessive, supplies in 
the main were all that were needed. 
Packers claim the enormous receipts 
of past weeks have enabled them to ill 
their cellars with cheap pork products. 
Sales are ranging largely $4.20@4.50 
p 100 Ibs, prices fluctuate materially 
with daily receipts. 

Comparatively little change noted in 
the sheep situation. Eastern order 
buyers and exporters took hold in fair 
shape, and prices exhibited steadi- 


There is really - 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ness. Fat wethers moved at $5@5.50 
p 100 lbs, ewes 4.50@5.25, yearlings 
5.75@6.25, bucks and stags 3.75@4.25, 
prime lambs 6.50@6.85, medium to 


‘good lambs 5.75@6.25. 


The Horse Market 
At Chicago, trade only fair, alk 
though the demand for work stock to 
go back to the country is picking up. 
Such mares and chunks sell at $100@ 
150 ea, while fine drafts bring up 
to $250. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From _ these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
Exports of apples in bbls from the 
U S and Canada for the week ended 
Feb 15 were: 
To Liverpool London Others Total 


56,066 
28,301 

A letter received at our office this 
week from Garcia, Jacobs & Co of 
London says: Our market has been 
gradually hardening, and real No l 
fruit, if sound, has been selling very 
well indeed,, this owing to the bulk 
of apples now arriving being exceed- 
ingly small, inferior and out of con- 
dition. Yesterday some Canadian 
Baldwins touched $5.25, and Green- 
ings and Spys $4.80@5. California 
Newtown Pippins show an improve- 
ment in condition, and have brought 
2@2.16 for 4 tiers and 1.80 for 5s. ~ 

The condition of fruit buds in Ill is 
good. Apples, pears, peaches, plums 
and cherries are uninjured and there 
seems to be a plentiful supply of 
buds.—[Henry M. Dunlap. 

At New York, Greenings are easy; 
other varieties steady. Since 1 ast 
Sept receipts of apples in this mar- 
ket aggregate 1,300,000 bbls. This 
shows a shrinkage of 425,000 bbis 
from the same period in ’06-7. Kings 
command $3.50@4.75 p bbl, Northern 
Spys 3@4.25, Hubbardston 2.50@3, 
Baldwins 2.25@3.75, Spitz, 2.50@3.50, 
Greenings 2.50@4.50. 

Beans 


At New York, conditions about as 
last outlined in these columns. Deal- 
ers say further advances could have 
been made in pea beans were it not 
for increasingg supplies of foreign 
stock. Advances from Mich and west- 
ern N Y¥ are of a firm nature. Mar- 
rows command 0@2.35 p bu, pea 
beans 2. 45, white kidneys 2.50@ 
2.55, red kidneys 2.20@2.25, black tur- 
tle 1.95@2, yellow eyes 2.10@2.15, 
limas 8.30@3.35. 

Cabbage 


At New York, receipts are generous. 
Movement rather slow and the gen- 
eral toné is weak. Danish seed cab- 
bage sells at $12@15 p ton, red cab- 
bage 15@18. Some new stock is on 
the market from Fla, bringing 1.25@ 
1.50 p cra. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, a good trade in veals, 
but prices well maintained. Prime 
offerings move at 12@13c p Ib, hot- 
house lambs good sale at $10@11 
ea for choice lots. Pork 6@7%c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, considerable dullness 
noted. Export demand for evap ap- 
ples is not encouraging. Prime stock 
sells at 8S@8%c p lb, dried apples 7T@ 
7T%e, chops $2@2.15 p 100 lbs, evap 
raspberries 388@35c p Ib. 

Eggs 

At New York, weather conditions 
interfered materially with the move- 
ment of eggs to market and tend to 
infuse temporary strength to prices. 
Hower, dealers fear results should 
weather turn warmer. Local eggs, if 
strictly choice, sell up to 26c p doz, 
refrigerators 19@20c, fresh gathered 
westerns 23@24c, duck eggs 35@38c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, trade shows a little 
more life, although there is plenty of 
hay on the market or en route to fully 
supply the demand. Exporters are 
buying a little, and this is helping 
the situation, Prime timothy brings 





$20@21 p ton, clover mixed 15@18.50, 
clover 16@17.50, long rye straw 14, 
oat and wheat straw 11@12.50. 

At Boston, for the time being re- 
ceipts lessened a trifle and this infused 
a better tone to trade. However, the 
improvement is noted on nothing ex- 
cept the fancy grades. Ordinary hay 
is in full supply and moves slowly. 
Best timothy $21 p ton, clover mixed 

@18, swale 10@11, prime rye straw 


17 
12@138. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, a keen demand noted 
for cranberries, with prices showing 
an upward tendency; fcy lots readily 
command $11 p bbl. Fla oranges 
move at 2@3 p bx; grape fruit 4@6, 
kumquats 15@20c p qt. 


Honey 


At New York, white clover comb 
honey brings 15@16c p lb. Buck- 
wheat comb sells at 11@12c. Bees- 
wax is quotable up to 30c. 


Lumber 


It is announced that the attorney- 
generals of Tex, Mo and Kan are com- 
paring evidence, with the end in view 
of concerted prosecution against the 
Yellow Pine lumber assn, or alleged 
trust. * 

At New York, market lacks life. 
Yellow pine flooring sells at a range 
of $30@50 p 1000 ft, white pine dress- 
ing boards 50@55, Pa hemlock 23@ 
24, spruce box wood boards, 4x4 rough, 


21@23. 
Mill Feedg 

At New York, offerings not exces- 
sive and market a little firmer. Red 
dog quoted by city mills at $30 ~ ton, 
middlings 27@30. 

Onions 

At New York, receipts a trifle 
larger, yet the demand is good: and 
sellers have no difficulty in moving 
thé stock. Offerings from Ct are still 
running moderate in volume. LEast- 
ern white onions sell at $5@6.50 p 
bbl, yellows 2.50@3, reds do, Cuban 
onions 2@2.25 p cra, shallots 2.50@ 
83 p 100 behs. 

Potatoes 

Dealers claim that from 25 to 30% 
of the N Y and Mich crop remains in 
producers’ hands, probably a generous 
estimate. Farmers in western N Y 
have been getting 65@75c p bu f o b; 
L I buyers pay close to $1. In Wis 
the market is well above a 50c 
level. Small quantities of German 
potatoes are still drifting to this 
country via N Y. However, the 
movement is very limited in volume, 
and dealers who have investigated 
conditions say that there is no danger 
of a flood of German stock unless the 
potato market in the U S assumes 
such a phenomenally high level that 
Europeans will jump at the chance 
to realize big profits. At Boston, 
conditions favor sellers. Since last 
Sept receipts at that point aggregate 
2,260,000 bus, a gain of 250,000 bus 
over the same period in °06-7. 


At New York, prices are a shade | 


higher than last noted in these col- 
umns. Offerings are’no larger thin 
needed and trade generally is in good 
condition. Maine potatoes command 
$2.75@3 p sk, Long Islands 3.25 p bbl, 
N J 2.60@2:70, Empire state, Pa and 
western potatoes 2.50@2.80 p 180 Ibs, 
new Fla 5@6.50 p bbl, sweet potatoes 
4@5. 
Poultry 

At New York, sellers have been 
forced to cut down prices somewhat in 
order to bring about free trading. Re- 
ceipts of late proved unusually heavy 
and this has been the main factor in 








Genasco 
ReadyRoofing 





Ten thousand 
miles of Genasco 
(32 inches wide) 
were used in 1907 
—more than any 
other ready roofing. 

, There must be good 


reasons. 


Ask any wideawake dealer for 
Genasco Ready Roofing. Don’t 





take a substitute. Write for Book 

48 -and samples. 

THE’ BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


of 
\aScarers of ready socdagiamecena. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicage 

















Running 
Water 
with Force for 


Your Home 
Farm, Village or 
Saburban 

Send for this Book. 

It tells how our ially designed, air 
tight steel tank pumping apparatus, 
placed anywhere, with ordinary air pres- 
sure, doesit. No overhead tanks to leak 
orfreeze. Plenty of running water every- 
where, also fire protection—that’s the 


Water Supply System 


For country homes; .public —— 
towns. Satisfaction teed. Ask for 
free book—‘‘How J Solved the Water 
Supply Problem.”” Send TODAY. 


LEADER IRON WORKS c ) 


Pe ete pen 
m0 W. 52 
ILLINOIS CITY, MO. 
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If you are going to build a house, 
repair or improve your old one, nh a e 
send for our large Catalogue of 


In buying your materials from different local 
dealers a large profit is paid on each line of goods 
bought. By the time the house is finished, the 
cost is much greater than anticipated, Isn't that 
usually the case? 

You need not pay seare than the right prices and 
yet put into your house materials of dependable 
quality—Ward quality—if you buy all of your ma- 
erate of one concers py KE one department, 

on ard Butiding Ma- 
terial Diviston. You pay but one small profit 
on the whole lot, instead of a g profit to each 
dealer on the many lines. You might as well buy 
at the — your dealers pay as to let them buy 
for you and each one get a good profit for so 


doing. 
Consider these advant in bi Mill 
wi on advantages in buying 


Metal Ce 
Heating 


Paints, Olls, Varnishes. 
umbing Electric 


Grates: ete. Fixtures, tels, 
’ Our Material e con 


tains 112 pages, is fully illustrated and is a 
every farmer, gree ao house owner a 
contractor and builder should have. No other 
book shows such large variety of so many lines for 
the user to buy from. 

Our terms are liberal. We know by helping you 
to save money on your building we will make 2 
steady customer of you. 

gave extra profits, unnecessary annoyances and 


ays. 
“Get this book. Send for it right now, It will 
mean dollars gael and a better home, or 


for you, 


Montgomery Ward & Co., @jy5 iv. CHICAGO 
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‘pringing about lower quotations. Deal- 
ers urge lighter shipments until the 
gituation clears. Live chickens sell at 
11% @12c p Ib, fowls 13@1l4c, roosters 
8% @9ec, turkeys 13@l14c, ducks do, 
geese 10@1ic, guinea fowls 50@60c p 
pr, pigeons 25@40c. Dressed capons 
firm at 18@23c p Ib dw, spring ducks 
183@15e, fc roasting chickens 18@20e, 
choice eastern broilers 20@ 26c, squabs 
$2@3.59 p doz. 
Vegetables 


Prospects are that corn, peas and 
potatoes will be contracted by can- 
ners this year at the same prices as 
last season. - Canners are now signing 
tomatoes at $9 p ton, and corn will 
bring around 7.—([Corr, Smyrna, Del. 

We will pay $10 p ton for tomatoes 
in ’08, the same as last year. String 
beans will likely sell at 40@50c p bu.— 
[G. M. M., Odenton, Md. 

Canners are offering $8 p ton for 
corn delivered at factories. Tomatoes 
are being contracted at the equivalent 
of $7.50 p ton, against 8 in ’07. Can- 
ners-are supplying growers with seed 
at $4 p bu.—[W. S. W., Whiteford, Md. 

Canners are giving $8.25 p ton for 
tomatoes. This may be compared with 
990 in ’07.—[C. E. L., Troutville, Va. 

The average contract price offered 
for tomatoes for ’08 season is $7 p ton, 
which may be compared with 9 last 
year. 30th canners and growers seem 
indifferent.—[J. C. B., Buchanan, Va. 

We are offering 2c p Ib for sugar 
corn.in ’0S. This for corn cut from the 
cob. Prices are the same as last year. 
[A. F. F., Yarmouth, Me. 


At New York, most varieties of 
hothouse vegetables are selling well. 
‘An exception is leituce, which moves 
at 5O@Tie p doz, for choice grades. 
Hothouse beet tops bring $1 p bx, 
cukes $2 p doz, mushrooms 30@50c p 
p Ib, mint 50@75c p doz bchs, rad- 


ishes $3@3.25 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 40 
@50c p doz bchs, tomatoes 20@30c p 
lib. Anise $2@2.50 p bbl, brussels 
sprouts 15c p qt, new beets $4@5 p 
100 behs, new carrots $3.50@3.75, old 
carrots $1.10@1.15 p bbl. Fla celery 
$2.50@3.25 p case, chicory $3@3.25 p 
\bbl, cauliflower $2@2.25 pbx; egg- 
plants. $2@2.25 p bx, escarol $1.75@2 
p bskt, horse-radish $4@5 p 100 Ibs. 
Kohl-rabi $4@4.25 p 100. behs, leeks 
$3.50@3.75, lima. beans $2.50@2.75 p 
bx, okra $2.25@2.50 p carrier, oyster 
lant $3@3.25 p 100 bchs,- peppers 
1.50@1.75 p carrier, peas $4@5 p 
bskt, parsley $1.75@2 p bx... Parsnips 
$1.25 p bbl, romaine $2@2.50 p bskt, 
string beans $4@4.25, Hubbard squash 
$3@3.25 p bbl, marrow squash $2.50@ 
2.75, Fla white squash $1.50@1.75 p 
bx, spinach $2.50@2.75 p bbl, new tur- 
nips $1.50@1.75, old turnips $1.25, 
cress $2@2.25 p 100 bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


> New York Boston Chicago 
|°08.. 33 3214 311%4 
"OT... 34 33 32 
"06... 28 27% 27 


The Butter Situation 

At Chicago, much irregularity in 
the market. High prices are affect- 
ing consumption, and this makes 
holders somewhat uneasy. Extra 
cmy moves at 31@31%c p Ib, dairy 
24@28c, roll butter 20c. 

At New York, trade more unsettled, 
with considerable uncertainty sur- 
rounding the future Fine eastern 
emy sell at 32% @33c p lb. Not much 
doing in dairy butter, prices ranging 
21@26c. 

At Boston, a good steady market. 
Empire state cmy tubs command 81 
@32c p Ib, dairy butter 22@28c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, demand runs large- 
ly to medium grades of cheese, doubt- 
less by reason of the great cost of 
fine lots. Full cream, autumn made, 
is qguoted at 16@16%c p Ib. 

r 7. . 

‘At Chicago, general inquiry is apa- 
thetic, but prices show a notable de- 
gree of steadiness. Western fall-made 
twins command 12@1i3c p Ib, brick 
cheese 10@11c. 

‘At Boston, market continues firm 
and desirable f c cheese moves read« 
lly at 16c p Ib. 


ee 


No, Kicks As Yef pyen machine 
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The two weeks’ winter course be- 
gan Feb 17, with an increased at- 
tendance over former years. Through- 
out the week practical instruction was 
given along the lines of soils, ferti- 
lizers, plant life, insect enemies and 
animal diseases. During the second 
week special subjects were given, 
three divisions of work being  fol- 
lowed: Feld crops, horticulture and 
animal industry, including the study 
of breeds of live stock and judging 
of same. 

Indications at present are that 
much of the corn selected for seed 
this spring will be of low vitality. 
This will be especially true where no 
attention was paid to the early selec- 
tion of ears and their thorough dry- 
ing before winter set in. Some corn 
in this neighborhood, from which it 
is expected to plant, has been tested 
for germination and ran about 60%. 
This appears to be the situation 
throughout northern Delaware and 
southern Pennsylvania. A farmer 
from whom ‘a prominent seedsman 
usually gets his seed corn recently 


stated that his (the farmer's) seed | 


corn failed to test more than 25%. A 
leading Philadelphia seedsman has 
recently been inquiring for parties 
who have good seed’ for sale. He 
states that, owing to the failure of 
the growers who usually Sell him 
seed, he is obliged to go on the open 
market for 5000 bushels of seed corn. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is flush. 
It is thought by some dealers that the 
present price of 3%c p qt will, at the 
next monthly meeting of the ex- 
change, be cut to 3c. 

Revised official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 
during January 122,843 cans and_249,- 
763 12-qt bxs milk and 5149 cans 
cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week endings Feb 22, 
were : 

Milk Cream 





ae ey oe 41,900 1,695 
Susquehanna ........ 13,975 200 
West Shore, ........+. 13,574 433 
Lackawanna. ........ . 51,990 1,560 
N Y C (long haul).. 51,875 2,520 
N Y C (Harlem).... 11,700 283 
Outerio ....cke cenma 31,161 1,410 
Lehigh Valley .....- 24,832 507 
New Haven ...eee+-. 5,250 — 
Other sources .,..... 5,500 155 

| ee oe 251,757 8,763 


Vegetable Prices Announved—Con- 


tracting of corn, tomatoes and other 
canning vegetables for the season of 
"0S is now under way throughout 
many eastern states. Reports from 
some Ind, Ill and O centers say that 
packers are offering $7 to-$8 p ton 
for tomatoes, prices showing very lit- 
tle change from a year ago. In a 
few instances sugar corn is being con- 
tracted at $1 advance, but in most 
cases there is no change from ‘07. 
On another page of American Agri- 
culturist, this issue, will be found ref- 
erence to the scarcity of sugar corn 
seed, Next week this journal will 
present further details regarding con- 
tract prices for canning vegetables 
for the coming season. 


Potash Phosphate—W. E. S., Dutch- 
ess county, N Y: Will some of the 
readers of American Agriculturist 
inform me if the 10% potash phos- 
phate is too strong for potatoes? Will 
it burn the seed if not mixed with the 
soil—the soil is a gravel loam that I 
will plant? I use about ten tons of 
barnyard manure to the acre. 





American Agriculturist gives us our 
money’s worth in full in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column alone. I can hearti- 
ly indorse its selling possibilities and 
commend it to anyone who has any- 
thing for sale. I have had answers 
on the Saturday night following date 
of appearance of my adv, sometimes 
even before I received my copy of 
the paper.—[Red- Feather Farm, 
Trumbull County, O. 


Prohibition Won’t Work with any 
crop. Plants insist upon having 
plenty to drink. They won't do a 
thing without water. 


THE LATEST MARKETS: 








SWEEPING 
THE FIELD 


What The New 1908 
De Laval Cream Separators 
Are Doing. 





Reports are arriving in every mail from 
Maine to California and Canada to Florida, 
telling of how the 
New Improved 
De Laval Cream 
Separators are 
sweeping all would- 
be competition 
aside. Cow own- 
ers and separator 
users everywhere 
cannot say enough 
in praise of the new 
De Laval. Even 
competitors are ad- 
mitting its vastly in- 
creased superiority 
and marvelling at 
its many conven- 
iences, perfect 
skimming qualities, 
ease of running, great simplicity, durability 
and beauty of design. The new De Laval is 
ten years in advance of any other separator 
made today. Nothing like it has ever been 
produced: before and to have done so now is 
only possible after three years of constant 
experimenting by the world’s best engineers 





‘and mechanical experts backed up by our 


thirty years of experience in the manufacture 
and sale of nearly a million separators. Im- 
provements have been made in every feature 
and several brand new styles and capacities 
introduced. There is a machine for every 
size dairy from the smallest to the largest and 
at a price that will fit every pocket, while you 
may buy for cash or on terms so liberal 
that the machine will actually pay for itself. 
If you own one or more cows you can 
make no more profitable investment than to 
purchase a De Laval machine at once. It 
will save its cost in less than a year and 
after a week’s use you will prize it as the 
most valuable implement on your farm. Ask 
for a free demonstration at your own home 
and send for our handsome new catalogue 
illustrating and describing .De Laval machines 
in detail. Your only regret will be that 
you didn’t do so sooner. Write today. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
e®. Ohicaao General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET * & 16 Princess STREET 
NEW YORK 





178-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 
1218 & 1216 Fiteert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STs. 
SAN 


FRANCISCO rrst_ Steerer 


107 F 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
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New York Edition — 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New Work city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Farmers’ Week at Farmer's College 
¥. E, BENEDICT 


One o. the greatest meetings of New* 
York farmers in importance and in 
numbers was held last week at the 
Cornell university college of agricul- 
ture at Ithaca. As its leading fea- 
ture was the poultry show and insti- 
tute, which was so full and interesting 
that another three days would have 
pleased the throngs attending. Over 
1000 persons attended its meetings. 

The’ students in poultry husbandry, 
eatching enthusiasm from Prof J. E. 
tice, worked all day Monday and well 
into the night to fit up the judging 
pavilion;/ Tuesday morning the show 
started. The show, though not large 
‘n numbers, had some unusually fine 
fowls displayed to great advantawe by 
the cooping arrangement. One of the 
greatest features of the show was the 
judging and scoring of ten fowls by 
students. Prizes were awarded to the 
‘wo who judged their birds most near- 
ly to the score of the judge, T. F. Mc- 
Grew. The work of judging was so 
well done that it was only with the 
rreatest difficulty that the prizes were 
finally awarded, as several scored 
their. birds within half a point to a 
point and a half from the judges’ 
score. 

The program of the institute opened 
Monday evening with an address by 
Dean L. H. Bailey, who stated that he 
would go to Albany for $100,000 for 
he advancement of poultry husband- 
ry as soon as the poultry-interests of 
the state were organized and in a po- 
sition to demand it. 

T. ‘F. McGrew and J. D. Jaquin, 
president of the New York state poul- 
try society gave work on scoring and 
judging the American class. The of- 
ticers elected for the coming year are: 
President, F. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
ville; vice-president, H. H. Harriman 
of Syracuse; secretary-treasurer, Prof 
J. E. Rice of Ithaca. 

PLANT BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED 

In response to a call sent out to 
50 selectmen by Dr H. J. Webber atwo 
days’ session was held and an asso- 
ciation of 35 men organized to take 
up active work in breeding plants. 
The asociation is to be known as the 
New York state plant breeders’ asso- 
ciation. The aim is to study and 
adopt methods of breeding to be car- 
ried out by members in the various 
crops in which they are _ interested. 
This will insure the use of standard, 
systematic methods of breeding by 
the members, and it is hoped ulti- 
mately that carefully-bred seed may 
be supplied and sold under the reg- 
istration or certification of the asso- 
elation. .The officers elected are: 
President, Harry B. Winters of Smith- 
boro; vice-president, H. M. Wells of 
Portageville; s scretary, Dr H. J. Web- 
ber of Ithaca; treasurer, Samuel 
Fraser of Geneseo. Arrangements 
have been made by which the mem- 
bers will start systematized breeding 
of various crops this season, using 
the most approved methods of breed- 
ing, so far as at present understood. 
The authorities at the college of ag- 
riculture and at the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva are co-operating in es- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


tablishing the methods of breeding to 
be pursued. 


EXPERIMENTERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Great interest was shown at the 
meeting of the experimenters’ league 
of New York, and in a competition 
of 124 men the following received 
prizes: First prize, H. W. Webster of 
Auburn; equal prizes were awarded 
to W. J. Brandt of North Hannibal, 
L. A. Bridge of Canastota, C. L. Lee 
of Pierrepont Manor, D. J. Dean of 
Nichols, W. A. Faulkner of Howell, 
Charles Osborne of East Hampton 
and M. E. Parry of Baldwinsville. 
Another competition will be conducted 
this year; the various members pres- 
ent suscribed $100 for the prizes. 

The following men were  unani- 
mously elected officers of the league 
for the coming year: Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan, honorary president; E. W. 
Mosher of Aurora, president; T. E. 
Martin of West Rush, first vice-pres- 
ident; J. H. Stone of Mercellus, sec- 
ond vice-president; Charles H. Tuck 
of Ithaca, secretary and treasurer. 

Much interest was taken in the an- 
nouncement of Luis Jackson, indus- 
trial mmissiofer of the Erie raii- 
road, that that corporation would 
place a special train at the disposal 
of the Cornell college of agriculture 
any time members of this society de- 
sired to make a tour of the company’s 
lines in order to give lectures to- the 
farmers. This ‘offer will enable the 
college greatly to extend its campaign 
of spreading agricultural knowledge, 
and will prove of great value to the 
farmers of the state. No time has yet 
been set for conducting such a tour, 
but announcement of this will be 
made later. Mr Jackson also added 
that the company’s offer included the 
free transportation of samples of soil, 
seeds, etc, to and from the college, 
when such samples are sent for the 
purpose of examination at the col- 
lege and for the furtherance of agri- 
cultural education. 





Now for Action 


DEWITT CARPENTER,. CORTLAND CO, N ¥ 

In your .ssue of February 1 was an 
editorial paragraph on the $100,000,- 
000 barge canal question, that should 
and will be indorsed most heartily by 
your readers and by the farmers and 
grangers of New York state. We feel 
sore and vexed at*the way that calam- 
ity was foisted upon us and a large 
proportion of our most thoughtful 
and conservative men cannot but feel 
apprehensive at the possible results of 
the blunder. 

A hundred million 
state to carry alone! 
appropriation of almost unparalleled 
magnitude for even the nation, but 
that is not all, for it is more than 
likely to prove, as we all think, 
around billion at the least. What 
will our dear old commonwealth do 
under such an incubus to paralyze 
our industries and block our progress? 

Instead of our rich and proud Em- 
pire state, with its ample resources for 
the endowment of education and 
charitable institutions, for the build- 
ing of roads and public improvements 
that will benefit the whole people, we 
shall be swamped in a colossal debt 
and our money will go to pay the in- 
terest. 

Then, again, this measure, or fad, 
Was ‘not the legitimate enactment of 
our responsible law makers, but was 
largely the verdict of non-tax payers, 
and irresponsible laborers in want of 
a job. You should see the snort of 
contempt and _ sarcastic indignation 
among the farmers of this part of the 
state for a result that will carry with 
it all the wretched consequences of 
corruption and graft that are likely :o 
attend an appropriation of this kind. 
Can anything now be done? Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has held up hope in 
its timely editorial that by prompt 
action the whole thing may be re- 
scinded and the calamity averted. 

[Editor’s comment—You bet some- 
thing can be done. It is this: For 
every New York farmer or taxpayer 
to write to the senator of his district, 
or the representative from his assem- 
bly district at Albany to hold up the 
barge canal mistake. Resolutions 
should be adopted by all agricultural, 
labor and other organizations. Be sure 
everything of the kind goes straight 
to the mark and that it is sent to your 
senator and assemblyman at Albany. 


for New York 
It is a sum or 


Say to the legislature that you would 
be willing to have some of these mil- 
lions used, in co-operation with the 
federal government, for a ship water 
way from the Atlantic te the lakes, 
but unhesitatingly object to and op- 
pose the proposed barge canal bill.] 





Newsy Kernels from Agricultural College 


F. E, BENEDICT 


The first annual agricultural stu- 
dents’ oratorical contest, held under 
the auspices of the agricultural asso- 
ciation at Cornell university, held in 
the agricultural college auditorium, 
was presided over by the first presi- 
dent of the university, Hon .Andrew 
D. White. Before introducing the 
speakers, Dr White said -in part: 
“Orators are not made; they are born, 
and they are very searce. Very few 
men. have inborn genius to become 
orators, but every man who has fair 
ability can, with proper attention to 
the study of speaking, make himself 
an effective speaker. In our own 
land, farmers represent the greatest 
work in the country and they should 
make themselves heard. Some have, 
but not enough of them. Three of 
the world’s greatest statesmen were 
farmers, Lincoln was a farm boy, Bis- 
marck was a graduate of an agricul- 
tural college and managed a farm 
successfully, and Cabrera, the great 
Italian statesman, was also a good 
farmer. If you wish to be a public 
speaker, get your material well in 
mind, and then you can impress your 
hearers.”’ 

Dr White introduced the speakers, 
who spoke in the following order: F. 
Hugene Benedict, special, The self- 
supporting student; H. Lubin, 08, 
The American and Russian Farmer; 
W. H. Alderman, °08, The farmer 
and the college; M. P. Jones, ’08, 
The country school; E. L. D. Sey- 
mour, °09, The farm labor problem; 
M. C. Burritt, ’08, Education and the 
farm boy. 

The judges, Dr’ T. L. Lyon, Profs E. 
W. -Kemmerer and E. O. Tippin, con- 
sulted 45 minutes before they were 
able to decide upon the winners. The 
first prize of $15 was awarded H. Lu- 
bin, and the second prize of $10 went 
to M. P. Jones. During farmers’ 
week the two successful students de- 
livered addresses at the college, Mr 
Lubin delivering an address of wel- 
come to the farmers and their 
friends. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co—Ice 
men have secured an abundant crop 
of fine quality ice. <Auctiong are 
numerous, many changes in tenants. 
The high wages of farm help are in- 
ducing many young farmers to quit 
working farms on shares and to work 
by the season or year, with an abso- 
lute certainty of securing a large 
sum of money. Wages in this locality 
are higher than last year, and very 
few dairymen hiring thus far. Ap- 
ples are a drug on the market. Some 
crops sold last fall at $2.50 to $3 p 
bbl have not been delivered yet. 
Dealers holding for a market. Eggs 
25c, butter 25 to 28c,_hay $15 p ton 
for best. Choice fresh milk cows $40 
to $50 each. 

Stafford, Genesee Co—There has 
been but little snow up to the present 
time, but. there has been excellent 
wheeling. Farmers are now busy 
drawing logs to the portable mills 
for lumber to use on the farm, There 
is considerable mill feed; having ad- 
vanced to a high price farmers are 
feeding coarse fodder to some extent, 
and as a result stock is looking well. 
Large quantities of cabbage are still 
in farmers’ hands, both in cellars and 
pits, but a satisfactory price is not of- 
fered yet. There are also many apples 
in store awaiting an opening market. 
Potatoes are finding a ready sale at 
50 to 55c p bu, but farmers who have 
large quantities of them are holding 
for still higher prices. There are 
many pigs and shotes for sale at quite 
low prices. The open winter thus far 
has been injurious to wheat, as in 
many fields a coating of ice covers 
the ground. First quality hay is 
quite scarce, prices ranging from $12 
to $16 p ton. 

Spraying Demonstration—On Feb 
20 a demonstration of spraying ma- 
chinery and spraying material was 
given at the college of agriculture at 
Cornell. This week, Feb 17-22. is 


_meal. $32 


farmers’ week at Cornell, and brought 
to the college many old students and 
practical farmers from all over the 
state. The manufacturers of differ- 
ent spray pumps were present and 
had their spraying apparatus on ex- 
hibition. The latest designs of gas 
sprayers, nozzles and spray materials 
were shown. The department of plant 
pathology had an exhibition of the 
ailfferent plant diseases, and the de- 
partment of entomology displayed 
the insect pests. The students of the 
college gave demonstrations of the 
proper mixing of spray materials. 

Selkirk, Albany Co—We are having 
very cold weather, thermometer rag- 
ing from 27 to 28 below gero. Are 
having fine sleighing. Hens are not 
doing very well this winter. Farmers 
are busy hauling their fire wood up. 
Hay is selling very good. Rye straw 
little off. Quite a number of auction 
sales this spring. Help is scarce and 
wages high. Cows are wintering well 
so far. 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—The. last few 
weeks have been the coldest we have 
had in this section for several years. 
AH stock is wintering well. Butter 
plenty, selling at 23c p Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz, potatoes 45c p bu. No apples left 
on hand. Snow is deep in highways 
and icehouses are all filled. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Recent 
sledding has enabled farmers to mar- 
ket considerable hay, which is bring- 
ing $12 to $15 p ton, Most of them 
are bringing in fire wood and hauling 
logs to mills. fine crop of ice is 
now being harvested. Prices of grains 
are unusally high, but have recently 
showed a slight decrease. Farmers 
are practicing strict economy in feed- 
ing this winter, but cattle are looking 
well. Butter 34c p lb, eggs 35c p doz, 
potatoes $2 to $2.25 p bbl. 


ONTARIO 
Canadian Ayrshire Meeting—The 


37th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Ayrshire breeders’ assn was held Feb 
12 at Toronto. Attendance was good 





-and the progress of this breed notable. 


The secretary reported an increase of 
84 members on the year’s roll, the so- 
ciety now having 341. There is an 
increased demand for Ayrshire cows. 
Seven hundred dollars has been voted 
for prizes during 1908. A new con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted 
and following officers chosen: Pres, 
R. R. Ness of Holwick; sec-treas, W. 
F. Stephen of Huntingdon, Que. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, corn 58@ 
60c p bu, oats 55@60c, rye 90c, linseed 
ton, middlings 26@28, 
baled timothy hay 16@18. Veal calves 
6% @7%c p ib, emy tub butter 33c, 
prints 34c, dairy 25@29c, f e¢ cheese 15 
@16. Fresh eggs 30c p doz, dressed 
fowls 18@15c p Ib, chickens 15@16c, 
turkeys 17@18c, ducks 16c. Potatoes 
2.50 P bbl, sweets 4.50, yellow onions 1 
€1.10, turnips 1.25, pea beans 2.40@ 
2.50, Baldwin apples 2@4 p bbl. 

At Rochester, wheat 96c p bu, rye 
83c, corn T5c, oats G0c, bran $26 p ton, 
middlings 28. Marrow beans 2@2.10 p 
bu, pea beans 1.95@2, cabbage 30@40c 
p doz, celery 25@35c, potatoes 80c p 
bu, turnips 40c. Cmy print butter 33 
@34c p-lb, tubs 32@33c, f c cheese 15 
@16c. Fresh eggs 37c p doz, dressed 
chickens 16c p lb, turkeys 20c, ducks 
14@16c.. Baled timothy hay 16@20 p 
ton. 

At Buffalo, marrow, beans $240@ 


. 2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.15@2.20, pota- 


toes 80@S85e p bu, yellow onions 0O@ 
75c, cabbage 3@4 p 100, celery W@ 
60c p doz, cukes 1.25@1.75, lettuce Tic 
@1. Cmy tub butter 33@34c p tb, 
prints 35c, dairy 25@27c, f ¢ cheese 
i6c. Fresh eggs 28c p doz, live tur- 
keys 16@l1ic p Ib, fowls 13c, chickens 
“et Choice apples 3.50@3.75 p 

At Syracuse, corn Tic p bu, oats 62c, 
bran $27 p ton, cottonseed meal 31. 
middlings 27@29, baled timothy hay 
18@18. Cmy tub butter 29@30c p Ib, 
prints 30@3ic, dairy 28@29c, f c 
cheese 16c. Fresh eggs Pp doz, 
dressed fowls 19@20c p Ib, chickens 
20c, turkeys 23c. 
yellow onions 60@65c, cabbage 3@5 p 
100, turnips 35¢e p bu, celery 3@5c p 
beh, squash 1@1%c p Ib: | Pea beans 
2.25@2.40 p bu. 





New York Legislative Progress 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The death of ex-Assemblyman 
James M. Graeff, a member. of the 
state fair commission, at his home in 
Westport, Essex county, was a great 
surprise and shock to many friends 
in Albany, who had seen him and 
talked with him of state fair and 
other matters within the past ten 
days. An operation for appendicitis 
failed to save his life. Mr Graeff was 
one of the leading candidates for state 
commissioner of agriculture, and it 
may be said now without impropriety 
that he was certain of a very favor- 
able consideration at the hands of Gov 
Hughes, who thought highly of him. 

The senate finance committee has 
reported favorably, with amend- 
ments, the state fair appropriation 
and state fair commission reorganiza- 
tien bills, and it is likely that both 
will pass. One appropriates $220,000 
‘ fer the construction of the proposed 
manufactures and liberal arts build- 
ing at the fair grounds at Syracuse, 
thus beginning the comprehensive 
plan of improvement recommended 
by Gov Hughes. The other would re- 
duce the commission from 11 to seven 
im number; five of the commissioners 
to receive salaries of $3000 a year, 
and the other two, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and state commissioner of ag- 
riculture, are to be members ex of- 
ficio. The amendments would change 
the term of office from five years, as 
sriginally fixed in the White bill, to 
three. The only change in the build- 
ing bill provides that plans, specifi- 
cations and estimates shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the state 
architect. 


HEARING ON GAMBLING BILL 


There was a great gathering of 
racing men and others interested in 
the race-track gambling question at 
the first hearing last Wednesday be- 
fore the joint committee on codes, on 
the Agnew-Hart bills, designed to 
carry out the anti-gambling recom- 
mendations of Gov Hughes in his an- 
nual message to the legislature. The 
arguments were just about what was 
to be expected—the racing people in- 
sisting that the stringent abolition 
of gambling would discourage . the 
breeding of horses and destroy the 
value of great investments of money, 
the other side depending on the 
‘moral argument appropriate to the 
subject. Homer Davenport, the well- 
known newspaper cartoonist, who is 
himself one of the best-known ama- 
teur horse breeders in the state, de- 
clared that agriculture had gained 
nothing from the breeding of blooded 
race horses, and that it was not true 
that the abolition of gambling would 
injuriously affect the breeding of 
horses. 

A number of agricultural societies 
have indorsed the governor's position 
against race-track gambling, accord- 
ing to an authorized statement given 
out Sunday night at the executive 
chamber. Among those so reported 
are the state grange, Canandaigua, 
and the local granges, farmers’ club 
of central New York, Essex county 
fair association. There will be a con- 
tinued hearing on the subject on 
Wednesday, March 4, with subsequent 
hearings on the kindred bills which 
are before other committees. 

An important bill introduced last 
week by Assemblyman Gray of St 
Lawrence would amend the agricul- 
tural law as to examinations of milk 
and cream for butter fat and to issu- 
fing licenses to applicants for making 
such tests. The bill would give to 
the New York'state college of agricul- 
ture instead of the director of the 
agricultural experiment station juris- 
diction over the conditions of such 
tests and the instruments used there- 
in, and would also establish examina- 
tions by the college of agriculture 
and licenses by the commissioner of 
agriculture for persons making such 
tests. 


eo 


Legume Inoculation Progress is de- 
tailed in a farmers’ bulletion of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. Results from applications of 
pure cultures are reported. Green 
manuring is discussed also when in- 
oculation is desirable and useless. 














OF. GENERAL INTEREST 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FARMERS—Free catalog of prize-winning Beste 
and Wyandottes at moderate prices. Eggs in 
son, HILLCREST FARMS, Dakford, Pa. 


3% BROWN LEGHORN cockerels, cheap. NEL- 
SON'S, Grove City, Pa. 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 





BARRED ROCKS, eggs and stock. S, Y¥. BYRN, 
Cambridge, Md. 











turist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise 
you to buy, excha' 
an a must be ousted as part of 4 
vertisement or a number coun! 
as one word. must accompany each order, LIVE . ee 
and @ must > soe on, as we 
cannot fo. replies sent to office. N L ii les a e ch. 
COPY must be seceived Friday to guarantee in- JACKS AND = FS_ Raine -_ mul — Py it 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise: | hands high, weigh from 700 to 1500 Ibs, good ones. 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” | Cheap now. Will pay a part ot pers RR 
will a at the above rate, but will be | fare and shipping. Stock gua od. Write for 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET | prices today. KREKLER’S JACK FARM. West 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or Misplay” of any | Kikton, Ohio. 
kind will be allowed under this iy thus making | 
a small adv ble as a 5 | WE HAVE a fine Holstein bull calf, born last 
THE RATE for the ‘Farm ye exch ad- | which we sell for $100. Sire, 
vertising is FIVE cents a A each insertion. | the best son of Hengerela De Kol. Dam, A 
ADDRESS daughter of Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje’s Paul, A. 
R. O. 17.51, at 3 years. i FARMS, Go 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—One 100-egg Prairie state incubator, 
$8; one 12-egg Prairie state Ae Yr $10: three 
220-egg Prairie state incubato: $8 each; one 200- 
egg Pineland incubator, $12; os 1%5-egg Natural | 
Hen incubator, $10; one Never Sink incu- 
bator, $12; six outdoor Olen brooders (75 
chicks), $4 each; all in good running order and 
complete. for hatch ing—White and Barred 
. White Indian Game, S C R I Reds, White 
Leghoms and Wyandottes, $6 per 100, $50 per 1000: 
White yo Blue Homer piggons, $l_per pair; also 
Jersey and heifers Lambert strain. 
EL "KINS POULTRY FARM, Elkins Park, Pa, 








263-EGG =, Single Aer White Leguorns | 
exclusively. B lets $1.50 each, no money 
in yo ret «| expense if not satisfied; | 

discount on all oie booked before March 
first. Circular and mae free; < cunts in stems 
for fine 4x5 photo our prize winners. GR 
MOYER, Fort Plain; N Y. 


ARCADY 
shen, Orangt county, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIKES 





Heifer four 





| 


/ 


months; service boars, fall pigs. Stock eligible to 
registry. Single and Rose Com White fowls, | 
eggs for hatching. HOMER J. BROWN, Har- 
ford, Cortland Co, XN Y. 

FORD, Cortland Co, N Y. 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages: mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; beagles, Collie pups; 
Cruernsey calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMIL 


TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


CHESTER WHITES, four months old, either sex. 
for spring pigs; Shropshire ewes bred. 

Fine recorded stoc a cerca SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


REGISTERED Roe sows bred 
ic 














for spring farrow; service boars; raised in 
30 years. L. C. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 0. 
AT AUCTION March 2: High grade stallion 
and mammoth jack, young, guarant Write 
| at ouce. J. C. JACOBSON, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
CHOICE BERKSHIRES, bred sows, fall pigs, one 
fine yeari md boar. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


he 
Write MONROE H. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury 
Center, Ia. 





EGGS—Buff Satan. % $1, = %. oe Gian 
$3: Kenwood incubator, e a. 

shire boars, one and two . oa: 

farmers’ prices. w. LOTHERS. Peru Lack, 





LITTLE CHICKS from heavy laying Rose Comb 
Brown a Comb — Leghorus, 0c 
each, free circulars. Order and get chicks 
early, LEON L. HGUGH, Box. a. Canisteo, N Y. 





Png ROCK =~ s 8 Cc ae cock- 
is from $2 up. White Pekin 


ducks, ite Hol- 
land pon Be season. BROOK WOOD 
FARM, Greenville, ie Delaware. 


hg = mages and French Coast stallions tor 
sale. = money yourself and help farmers make 
money with better horses. Write ELWOOD AKIN, 
Auburn, N Y. 





Re ha eee 
Ti. 
Branch stable J. HASWELL, Tashaeag 3 


PACING STALLION, 
sacrifice ms ——) estate. 
L. L. CORBETT, 


PURE-BRED BULL CALVES for 
Now is _— time oper your orders. 
FULLER, Utica, N 





Double Hal, for sale at 
hd a information. 








sdie chea 
BRADL 





MANOKIR WHITE LEGHORNS satisfy. Bred 

rom best America. Stock 

_ - ot tare” ROBERT B. PUSEY, 
Princes Anne, Md. 


BRONZE_TURKEYS for sale. Toms §, 
$7.50, trio $10. Fine, beautiful birds, hardiest and 
oost — known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Win- 
ela, 2 . 








BRONZE TURKEYS from 47-Ib Fas | and %-Ib 
hens. Winners the world ~~. R cockerels, 
= each. Stamp. GEO OLF, ‘een Falls, 


Golored doterition 


BERGEY, Box F. 








10-9 VARIETIES 
hares. etc, list 
pee book I0c. J. A. 


SOULAST~-Bue Orpington, Silver Wyandotte, 
Barred Brown Leghorns. 8. 
DURIGG te SON, , - Mills, 0. 


ona WYANDOTTES, Leghorns, Reds. 
first winners, Circular ey 
ent. FAIRVIEW FARM. Shrewsbury, 


POULTRYMEN—Send f ew 36- 
trated poultry catalog, a B oon EA 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 


THOROVGHSSES Itry. Best 2 
Good stock. so - ii: a #2. Catalog. 
MOR, Route Quak ertown, Pa. 








Eggs 
Prices 








illus- 
DON- 





varieties. | 
H. K. 











Exceptionally fine. 
Chester, Pa. 4 


OC-JERSEY 
RUGH BRINTON, West - 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


EERE Weaeat PLANTS THAT GROW.” 
=~ yar~ Se — Also raspberry, blackberry, 
ran’ 





eur- 
cape plants and asparagus 


assortment. arranted true-to-mame, and of grade 
represented. Catalog, with cultura! instruction, free. 
Cc. E. WHITTEN, Box 3, Bridgman, Mich. 





SECOND CROP and northern grown seed pota- 
toes, berry plants, choice seed corn, etc. My free 
descriptive catalog gives full and more complete 
information; 3 years’ experience. J. W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 


FOR clover seed 
pe may Ps} —, — onion 
$2. clover 


. Garden peas, 
— seed * oom etc. JOSEPH z "HOLLAND. 
Milford, 





SALE—Crimson $3.50 to $4.50 


white anion 
50 bu 








NEW STRAWBERRY—Bountiful a 2 _ wast 
@xperiment stations say about it. | 

rieties. free. RENKIDGE” Oe RUIT 
FARM, Cl 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Highland, Clifton, and 
forty rae of the older varieties. Catalog free; 
SS i, Sues it. J. K. LOSEB, Elnora, Sara- 
oga CO ‘* 





THORNLESS BLACKBERRY, largest red rasp- 
wn, stra world’s record crop; 























| 
WELL BRED, well mated Bronze turkert, Ton | oe" lant" of field catalog free, TH. J. SCHILD 
= | r a Tee. \e ° 
igus, fame, (making Wyandotte, caps.” BERT | fous, “ich 
Cc — 
qe <a on ar peneoas gt ten F plan ~- 
iW WHITE WYANDOTTE, Rose Oomb ruit from Augu o ants for sale 
oes rown Leghorn eggs: cireular free. ‘GOLDENROD | by SAMUEL COOPER, Delevan, N Y¥. Circu- 
FARM, Stewartstown, lars 
‘ RHODE It-ARD fg yt sr fnnd | ph OPATORS—Carmea, Hustler, Neetate. ae 
a ee ee > | CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New York. 
ty, POTATOES—Cobbler, Endurance Long- 
1% BGGS. $1, prize winners, Rocks. Reds, fellow, Murp Wonder. eal es -4 
shans, Minoreas. Ca fre. FRANK HA ; y 
Sitoe a CHARLES Forp’ Fishers, N ¥. 
ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Heavy laying | STRAWBERRY, rasp’ — peach, 
strain. % eggs $1. £. JONES, North Hartland. Vt. | | *. 4 gree Gata. MOR x 





OICE RHODE ISLAND wae qptes. #2 


CH 7 
each, GEO BOWDISH, Esperance, 


BEAUTIFUL ig. turkeys, $5 pair. 
DAISIE BONHAM, Chilhowie, V. 


FARM RAISED Rose 
best strain. 








Comb Be aig 
Lc. HAWEINS. Bullville, 








EARLY HURON SEED corn and White Betiond 
tu both state fair winners. ARTHU 
DAVIS, Chili N Y. 


Station, 
CHIPMAN STR AWEEROT a, 5 on we: 
acre. Sworn statement. Cata 
BAGE, Lincoln, Del. 





aoe 





B. a TREES AND PLANTS at low prigeos, cond 
CHOICE BARRED ROCK ones $1 si Cir- | catalog. me .. GLE NURSER Rochester, 
cular. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. N a ished 1879. 


Al | 











oftch, ROCK CS. on approval. T. D. 
OFTELD, 


SEED CORN—W. a. ALEXANDER, Stewarts- 
town, York county, 





CHI 
W. WEIMAN. Emporium, 


NA GEESE. white or prom ® per pelt. W. | BARLY 


VEGETABLE plants. ROCHELLE, 


“hester, New Jersey. 








sin- | 








|: 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
| 


| sitions secured. 
| GRAPH SCHOOL, 


[35] 259 


prices 
house- 
N. 


~< —\ > gf a ~ ATTENTION. oa, 
J. 


Write for January bulletin of 
y+ and our money-saving 
RIGHT & CO, Schoharie, Y 


GREGORY'S BUSHEL CRATES. Buy now in 
the fat. You nail them up and save money. Write 
for prices; agents wanted. H. B. GREGORY, 


z 


plan. 


= 





| Geneva, Ohio. 





on AND BUCKW _ Pye for cash, Mail 
mples and ait ; state quantity. 
| GIBBS & BRO, 333 N a a Philadelphia, Pa. 





| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
COLLIE gorr IES, sable and white, fashionable 
breedi 











egistered stock. W. LOTHERS, Pera 
Lack, .* 
THOROUGHBRED collie bitch, six months old, 
$10. ISAAC ELLIS, Circleville, N Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE _ MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Strect, New York Olty 





FERTILE FLORIDA-— as vegetables in mar- 
ket Bes: $100 


t prices. to $1000 per acre 
realized. Oranges pineapiea, tropical fruits. Wio 
ter homes, fine climate, no malaria, schools, 
churches. For information address moaiba 


EAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT, St 
tine, Fla, or NORTHW rane AGENOY is 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 





6000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale mm four 
teen states; ‘“‘Strout’s List 19," the largest illustrated 
catalog of bargains. with reliable information of 
localities. ever issued, with bond good fo: 
R . Dept 6 E. A. STROUT 
co, Land Title Bldg. 


Philadelphia. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMS, 


summer homes, hunt- 








ing camps and country real estate of every de- 
scription. Circular frees upon receipt of address. 
Dept %, P. F. LELAND, 13 Devonshire street 
Boston. 

FARMS FOR SALE, also one for rent on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, near Salisbury. For ful" 
particulars, address SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK 
Salisbury, Md 





50 VIRGINIA FARMS-Good farms, % and up 
per acre, buildings included, 30 to 2000 acres each: 
easy terms. J. C. EGGLESTON, Amelia, Va. 


139 AORES good hay, grain, fruit farm; 2 acres 
timber, fair buildings; good water; sell cheap; pos 
session. Write H. SHAFER, Harrington. Del. 


FARMS D. 








GRANT PARISH, Washington, C 








OUR HELP BURE AIS} 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





FARM HELP and any cind of nelp supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette —< seomene 1198 Frank 

A 


lin), New York City. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 





FARMERS desiring help or farm nands wishing 
change of location to another county or state should 
send address to EMPIRE STATE FARM HELP 
EXCHANGE, Canastota , ¥ 





dairy farm 
likes 
M: 


WANTED— Position 
by young German, 
to work from bottom. 
Joy, Pa. 


on up-to-date 
single. college graduate 
GEO SCHUCHMAN, 





YOUNG MAN desires position on poultry farm 
Knowledge of poultry, CARL LEDING, 1333 
Street, N W, Washington, D C. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


P 


WANTED—Young men to learn tel phy. ‘0 
TELF 


Catalog free. EASTERN 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 





55 Cent Adv. Brought Me 
$50.00. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My small adv in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the American Agriculturist 
brought me in ‘three times as man 
orders as I could fill. For the smal! 
sum of 55 cents I sold all I could 
spare of my African geese: selling 
them sheap—they brought me in $50 
IT am well pleased, as IT have man) 
orders for this year from those 1] 
could not supply then. I think the 
American Agriculturist the very best 
medium for selling poultry or any- 
thing a farmer has to offer. Wit) 
have another adv in later.—[{Mrs §, 
¥. Wheeler. Lyndonville. N Y, 
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Rubberhide 
Boots coo with 
ser atrtss Tone 



















‘We guarantee that a pair of Rub- 

berhide boots will outwear two pairs of 

best all rubber boots or we will make good the 
ence in wear in money. 

A first quality rubber boot with arubber welt 
sole to whick an outer-sole of the best heavy 
Rock Oak Leather is sewed. Cannot pull apart 
orleak. Leather insole prevents sweat. 


Can Be Half-Soled 

or tapped by any cobbler, and still not 
leak. Protect the feet. ts more 
Great for ditching, spading 
or any hard, wet work, 


They Will Save You 
« Mone 


Ask your dealerforthem. Ifhecan- 
not supply you, write to us direct. 


for Catalog 
— prices with full descrip- 


f Boston, Mase. 


(4{ BUBBERHIDE C0., 








805 Essex Bldg., 








~ Ambitious 
Men 
Wanted 


E want healthy and relia-} 
“ ble men between the ages | 
of 18 and 40, ambitious to | 
qualify for first class positions | 
and good salaries intheelectrical, 
mechanical and railroad engi- 
neering trades and professions— 
the kind of positions that are 
Jeast affected by hard times. 
Paying Work ,; 
Guaranteed °. 
: While We Train You 
For Advancement 


or the year’s instruction furnish- 
ed without charge. 

The object of this guarantee is 
to ensure members profitable 
employment and a means of live- 
lihood while being trained for 
better paid work. No other 
school — correspondence or res- 
ident—offers such a proposition, 

Personal instruction (not by 
correspondence) by well known 
practical experts, through stere- 
opticon lectures, shop demon- 
strations, and experiments — all 
specially designed to meet the 
requirements of employers of 
high-salaried men. 

Thousands of opportunities in 
this big city for sober, steady, 
and earnest men qualified by our 
**earn while you learn’’ plan to 
fill better positions requiring the 
training we offer. " 

If you want to qualify for a 
high-salaried position in New 
York write at once for our ~y 
FREE Application Blank and - 
full particulars. 


Employer’s Training Association ° 


DEPT. 109, 127 W. 125th $t., NEW YORK CITY 








In writing any of our ad. 
Always Mention vertisers. You will get a 


FARM AND-~ MARKET? 


Ripe Fruits of Experience 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
Hudson valley fruit growers’ asso- 


ciation there were many helpful 
thoughts brought out. A paper on 
Sod mulching vs tillage, by Prof 


Hedrick, brought out a spirited dis- 
cussion on fertilizing. Many grow- 
ers are of the opinion that large 
quantities of commercia] fertilizers 
are annually wasted in the Hudson 
valley because of injudicious applica- 
tidn, either in using wrong kinds, too 
heavy dressings, or at wrong times. 
Prof Hedrick, when called to express 
an opinion, said no man is warranted 
to spend much money for commercial 
fertilizers until after he has experi- 
mented considerably with his own 
soil and crops; and even with his ex- 
perience he is not warranted in pre- 
scribing for another man, because 


conditions may be different. These 
remarks do not, however, apply to 
stable manure, because it supplies 


humus and other natural elements of 
plant life. In .experimenting the or- 
chardist must test again and again, 
and must leave check rows to make 
sure of his work. Mr- Mann _ cor- 
roborated these statements and re- 
cited results in one of his orchards, 
a 12-acre one divided into three 
plats. The experiments were thus on 
a commercial scale and continued 
eight consecutive years. Each variety 
was watched to note any possible dif- 
ferences, but none were discovered 
that could be attributed to commer- 
cial fertilizers, not even when nitrate 
of soda was sown at right-angles to 
the direction of the potash and phos- 
phoric acid general experiments. 

The discussions on pears brought 
out the facts that the Bartlett is still 
the leader in western New York; that 
Kieffer is losing favor; that Bosc is 
as reliable a cropper and as good a 
seller as Bartlett; that old dwarf pear 
orchards are still profitable where 
properly treated, but that few dwarf 
orchards are being set for business 
purposes, 

As to quinces the Orange is the 
standby in western: New York. It 
needs moist ground, either naturally 
so or made thus by tillage. When 
properly managed even peach soil 
will grow good quinces; but the 
quince will not stand as high cultiva- 
tion as apples, because the roots, 
which lie close to the surface, are 
easily injured. 

Discussions on apples brought out 
the opinions that Rome Beauty is not 
much better in quality in. New York 
than Ben Davis, and not as good as 
Baldwin; that Black Ben, while of 
handsome appearance and large size, 
is not to be compared with eastern 
commercial sorts; specimens sent 
from the west were pronounced very 
inferior to Baldwin and no better 
than Ben Davis; and that Sutton is 
a highly desirable variety for mar- 
ket, since it is a regular annual bear- 
er of even-sized fruits of good com- 
mercial form, color and quality. 





Co-operation Pays Cauliflower Growers 





Cauliflower growers on Long Island 
are firmly convinced that co-operation 
pays. At the recent anhual meeting 
of the Long Island cauliflower grow- 
ers’ association, held at Rivershead, it 
was shown that the season of 1907-8 
was the most successful for some time 
and proved far more encouraging than 
the preceding year. Treasurer Henry 
Kaelin reported a balance of $12,659 
on hand. The association started 
shipping September 23. last, and on 
September 26 a special cauliflower 
train commenced running, and this 
was continued until December 6. Ship- 
ments by. the cauliflower train to 
Bushwick aggregated 115,580 pack- 
ages, of which the bulk went out in 
October and November. It is claimed 
that with the exception of Riverhead 
and Aquebogue over 90% of the bar- 
rels were marked with the shippers’ 
names. 

In his report General Manager H. 
R. Conkling showed that the associa- 
tion bought 58,385 empty barrels and 
sold them to growers at the small 
profit of two-thirds of 1 cent each. 
He said that unlike the previous sea- 
son the cauliflower crop was not short. 
The quality was good and prices en- 
couraging throughout the season. The 
ferry service was responsible in some 





this fourna! earv.ouick renly if you da 


Linstances for late delivery. but it is 


hoped that arrangements will be made 
with the ferry company next year for 
improved conditions. The association 
imported a quantity of cauliflower 
seed from Denmark and sold 
ounces at an average price of about 
15 cents per pound. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, C. H. Aldrich; vice-presi- 
dent, H. R. Talmage; secretary, James 
Williamson; treasurer, Henry Kaelin; 
general manager, H. R. Conkling. In 
addition to the above directors were 
re-elected as,follows: J. J. Donahue, 
W. O. Davis\Frank V. Luce, Frank 
Dimon, D. M. Havens and E. E. Ray- 
nor. 





Some Varieties of Seed Are Scarce This Year 


The general seed situation in so far 
as it applies to the.country at large is 
presented on an earlier page of this 
issue of American Agriculturist. 
Farmers in New York are perhaps 
more particularly interested in corn, 
potatoes, oats, onions, etc, than in va- 
rious specialties which are raised 
more extensively in other states. Un- 
der recent date a leading seed dealer 
in the Empire state writes as follows: 

There is a shortage of all kinds of 
early potatoes, especially of the Ohio 
variety, Cobblers and the different red 
sorts. These will cost the farmers hig 
money this year. There is also a scar- 
eity of American Giants, Green Moun- 
tains and State of Maine and farmers 
who use these sorts must expect to 
pay a good price for choice seed. The 
other varieties seem to he fairly plen- 
tiful. 

There was not one year in the past 
20 when seed corn of good germination 
was so scarce as it is at the present 
time. Not one farmer in 20 years was 
able to save seed corn that will grow. 
We have been. fortunate here in west- 
ern New York in having favorable 
weather during the fall season and 
have a good fair stock on hand of 
three or four varieties of Dent and 
Flint corn that tests all the way from 
90 to 98% germination. We question 
if we will have enough to see our 
trade through, however, as the demand 
is very heavy and at a good price. 

Seed oats of good weight are very, 
very scarce. According to the govern- 
ment crop report, this crop is the low- 
est of any in the past decade, with an 
average yield of something like 20 
bushels per acre and an average 
weight of 23 to 25 pounds. “The mar- 
ket reports show that not one car in a 
hundred that comes into Chicago will 
grade up to standard weight of 32 
pounds, most of the Sats running from 
20 to 25 pounds in weight. Western 
New York was favored with a good 
oat crop last season. We have some 
6000 bushels, raised on our own farms, 
weighing from 34 to 38 pounds, and we 
presume we can get 4000 or 5000 
bushels more from selected farms, of 
fully as good weight, to offer to our 
trade. Orders are coming in freely 
and we will no doubt sell all of it. 

Cloverseed of all kinds is very 
Scarce and worth fully $2.50 to $3 per 
bushel more than a year ago. We do 
not see any indication of lower prices 
as now we believe that prices on first- 
class potatoes and all kinds of oats, 
corn and cloverseed, will be higher as 
Planting time approaches. 





The Domestic Hop Situation 








The co-operative movement is. being 
pushed aggressively in Ore, Cal and 
Wash, and there are those who seem 
to have much faith in its ultimate 
success. On the other hand, western 
hop buyers are inclined to scoff at the 
outcome of growers’ efforts and con- 
tinue to urge. acreage reduction for 
’08, rather than co-operation. 

The hop market continues quite un- 
satisfactory. Late sales_in Ore were 
at a range of 4% @6c p Ib. England 
-seems well supplied with hops, and 
offers little encouragement in the way 
of taking large shipments from the U 
S. Here in the Empire state trade is 
quiet, with sales ranging 9@12c p Ib. 
At N Y, low grade state hops sell 
down to 5@6c p 1b, while something 
select will command 12@13c, and 
strictly choice hops will make 1l5c. 
German hops are quoted in N Y at 
25 @30c and Pacific coast, choice stock, 
9@10c. 

3-4 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, February 24, 1908, 

At New York, last week prices con<« 
tinued firm on light receipts, closing 
10c higher than the opening for steers 
and medium and good cows, and 
strong for bulls and thin cows. Veals 
fell off Wednesday 25c, but later in 
the week there was a better feeling 
with the finish firm; barnyard calves 
and westerns on very limited arrivals 
closed 25c higher. Range of prices: 
Steers $4.25@6, oxen and stags 4.35@, 
4.95, bulls 3@4.75, cows 1.75@4.16, 
veals 4.50@9.50, culls 3.50@4, ~barn- 
yard calves 2@3.50, western caives 
8.85@5, milch cows 25@70, calf in« 
cluded. 

Today there were 22 cars of cattle 
and 1870 calves on sale. On light re- 
ceipts steers were steady to 10c higher; 
bulls and cows steady to firm and 
thin cows 10c higher. Veals in fain 
demand and some early sales 25c high-« 
er, closing steady; barnyard and west- 
ern calves held up to fully last week’s 
prices. Fair to choice steers, 900 to 
1390 lbs, $5@5.90 p 100 Ibs, including 
Pa steers, 1125 to 1265 Ibs, 5.25@5.80; 
bulls 3.65@4.20, oxen and stags 4.60@ 
4.80, cows 2@4.15, veals 5@9.25, culls 
4@4.50, western calves 3.75, barnyards 
8@3.50, Pa and N Y fed 3.75@3.90. 

Sheep continued in very light supply 
last week and prices were maintained 
to the close. Lambs weakened after 
Mondey and ‘declined still further, 10 
@20c, but toward the close of the 
week there was an improvement in 
both tone and prices. Today sheep 
ruled steady; prime and choice lambs 
firm to 10c ‘higher; others quiet and 
steady. Common to fair sheep $4@) 
4.80 p 100 Ibs; culls 2.50; lambs 6.50 
7.70, including N Y state lambs at 
whole range. 

Hogs showed more firmness last 
week, .after Monday closing 10@15c 
higher. Today there were 300 on sale 
and the feeding was easier. N Y state 
hogs, averaging 144 Ibs, $4.90 p 100 
lbs; N Y pigs, 96 Ibs, 5. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


As the spring season draws nearer, 
business in the local market shows 
almost daily improvement and prices 
have advanced on nearly all grades. 
Choice heavy drafts $225@325 ea; 
chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 175@225; fair 
to good sound second-hand horses 80 
@200; city drivers 150@250. 


At Philadelphia, cattle market 
about steady. Choice steers $5.85@) 
6.15 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5.50@5.7 
bulls 3.75@4.75, bologna cows 1.75@ 
2.75, beef cows 3.50@4.25, veal calves 
8@9, common calves 4@5. 

Undertone of sheep market showed 


strength and offerings did not lack for 
buyers. Wethers $5.75@6.25, ewes 4.75 
@5.50, mixed sheep ~5@5.75, lambs 
7.25@7.75, cull Jambs 5@6, country 
dressed hogs 7@74c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle: market 
ruled steady early this week. Mon-« 
day’s receipts aggregated 90 cars. 
Prime fat steers commanded $5.50 
5.80 p 100 Ibs, fair to good steers 4. 
@5.25, heifers 4@5.15, cows 3@5, 
bulls 3.50@4.85, oxen 3.50@4.30, feed- 
ing steers 4@4.60, stock steers 3@3.90, 
canning cows and bulls 1.75@2.25, veal 
calves 7@8.50, coarse calves 4@6, 
milch cows 20@60 ea. 

The hog supply amounted to 75 
doubles. Bulk of sales were at $4.40 
@4.50 p 100 lbs, medium heavy York- 
ers 4.50@4.55, light Yorkers 4.45@' 
4.50, pigs 4.35@4.40. A moderate run 
of sheep. Lambs moved at 6.50 
7.35, culls 5.50@6, wethers 5.50@ 
"en bucks and stags 





At Buffalo, this week opened with 


only moderate offerings of cattle in 
the pens, receipts Monday reaching 
120 loads. Rest steers quotable at 
$5.50@5.85 p 100 Ibs, fair to medium 
good steers 5@5.30, cows 3@4.85, bulls 
3.50@4.90, feeding steers 4@4.65, oxen 
3@4.65, fat heifers 4. .25, veal 
calves 8@9.50, inferior calves 6@7, 
canning cows 2@2.50. 

Hog market in fair shape, arrivals 
or the initial day of the week approx- 
imating 110 loads. All) grades of de- 
sirable packing hogs sold at $4.50@ 
4.60 p 100 lbs. The sheep supply 
féoted up 110 loads. Choice lambs 
realized 7@7.40, common lambs et 
yearlings 6@6.50, wethers 5.50 
ewes 5@5.50, cull sheep 3@4.50. 
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Prissy, a Tale of Principle 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 
CHAPTER II 

HERE was_no time for a 
decision Prissy! Pris- 
s-e-e!”" came Miss Addie's 
call from the front gate 
around at the other side 
of the house. She gave one 
troubled glance into the 
dropping gray eyes, and 
then flew as fast as her lit- 








ea 


the bare feet would carry 
her to swing open the gate. 
It took quite a little time 
to help with the unbuckling of 
the straps, to put the shucked 


corn in brown Charley's trough, and 
untie his bumdle of fodder and let 
fresh water run into his pail. All the 
while, Miss Addie was humming 
“Refuge,” so steadily that Prissy 
could not bear to break into the tune 
until it came to a logical stopping 
place. As they turned toward the 
house Miss Addie glanced over toward 
her petted vegetable garden. There 
a belated hen stood scratching up the 
pepper plants, with a _  cheeping, 
twittering brood clustered’ thickly 
about her. Prissy had just run that 
hen home the very last .thing before 
the gobbler was killed. 


“Tl wish’t you just look yonder, 
Prissy Parmenter!’ said Miss Addie 
severciy. “All my pepper ruin’t, and 
you were left here for nothing else 
but to mind off that woman’s fowls. 
You go run her out, and then you 
come right straight to me!” 

The chickens were chased away 


was their bed- 
miserable and 


easily enough, for it 
time, and poor Prissy, 


full of foreboding, ran around to give 
one more look at the dead turkey. 
Was she dreaming it all? No, heap 
of decd feathers lay under the myrtle; 
no young man was leaning over the 
fence, and there was not even an im- 


print ef the bird upon the sandy yard, 
while marks as of a brushbroom ran 
straight and distinct across the very 


spot where she knew he had lain. No, 
it was not a dream, for there was no 
gobbicr in the myrtle boughs, and if 
he had been in the land of living, Miss 
Callie Pritchett’s old Tom. would 
surely have been there. He was never 
safely scared away for the night until 
it was quite dark. 

She walked up to Miss Addie deter- 
mine-ty, and Opened her mouth. 
Words seemed very slow to come. The 
old ledy looked down at her. 

“Don’t you say a word—you shan’t 
speak another time this night. You 
have got to learn to do your duty in 
a proper manner, and it'll punish you 
worse to make you hold your tongue 
than anything else. You go eat that 
bread and sass*there, and go to bed 
and don’t you forget to wash your 
feet.” 

It seemed to Prissy that she would 
die if she could not tell her deed this 
very night, but she was learning 
obedience, so accepting delay as a 
part of her punishment, she crept 
away. When she said her prayer, she 
felt giad that her temptation had en- 


tirely vanishéd. Now that-Miss Addie 
had come home, any other course 
than the straightforward one seemed 
imporsible. That, thought Prissy, was 
the good of living with such an un- 
Princinied lady. It made one very 
Sure of the way to act. She knew she 
Would not sleep that night, but she 
did, and before she had finished 
Counting the stars that her window 
harrowly framed, it seemed to her 
that the first arrow of sunlight shot 


across her eyes and awakened her 
Her trouble, untold as it was, did not 
seem so vast in the morning light 

and that is the way with many wor- 


ries; a good night’s sleep does them 
eh good than medicine does the 
Sick. 


Prissy thought she would give one 
more look at those mystifying brush- 
broom marks, and then go and un- 

som the whole story, but lo and 
behold, when she went to see the spot 
under the myrtle, not only were the 
Marks clear and unbroken, but ~up 


there in the very thick of the myrtle 
loom, where it was red and flufty, 
like watermelon heart, sat a rather 
Uneasy turkey—not old Tom, for 


sy knew she had killed him—but one 


.upon the enormity of making up tales 


EVENINGS 


that looked very much like him, and 
in the identical spot that Tom had 
most affected! She looked all around 
her. She was quite alone, and trem- 
bling and perplexed, she went to the 
kitchen. She was perfectly sure it 
had all happened—that it was not a 
dream, but it certainly was very puz- 
zgling. The impulse was to say noth- 
ing about it, since there was a turkey 
in the accustomed place, and if he 
wasn’t old Tom, he was quite an fine 
a bird, but the determination not to 
hide things got the ascendency, and 
she walked right up to where Miss 
Addie steod making up the breakfast 
biscuit and told the whole story, ex- 
cept that she hadn’t gotten to the part 
the young man had played before she 
was peremptorily told not be telling 
such a-pack of stories. Miss Addie 
finished making the biscuits, washed 
her hands, and dried them on the 
towel with a precision which left but 
a tiny trace of moisture behind them, 
and then she examined Prissy's 
tongue. 

“Stick it right out! It does look 
bad, but you don’t feel like you've 
got fever, though they say that you 
can’t tell by touch any more since 
the doctors have got to using cyni- 
eal thermomekers. It sounds mighty 
like Stories, but them folks said you'd 
never been known to tell one, and I've 
never aught you, so I reckon you're 
sorter out of your head. There is old 
‘lom, out there on the fence as plain 
as daylight this very minute, and I 
have a right to feel that I know him 
when I see him. I've just got to go 
to town this morning with my eggs 
and things, and I'll take you along 
and have the doctor look at you. I 
reckon Callie Pritchett’s chickens will 
finish their job today for certain, 
but I can’t help it. I'd rather not 
have a bit of garden sass left than to 
have a sick child on my hands, and 
if you ain’t sick I don’t know as I 
want you; I can’t bear a story-teller. 
No—don’t yeu say a single word! 

And this is why it was that on that 
memorable twentieth of June, the 
hottest day of the year, Miss Addie 
and her little protegee were in town, | 
sixteen miles away from home, when 
the awful rain came on. The doctor 
had been hard to find, and. he had 
made fun of, the idea of Prissy being 
threatened with brain fever. “You’re 
like a hen with one chicken, Adeliza.” 
he had said. “Now that you've taken 
a noticn to raise a child, you are «s 
foolish over her as any less sensible 
woman would be.” 

Miss Addie had not disabused him, 
and Prissy had wished, with a pang, 
that Miss Addie were foolish, She 
was sick with a worse troublé than 
that of the day before, for if Miss 
Addie could not be brought to believe 
her, she was afraid she would have 
to go back to the old sad life again, 
since the one-stipulation that had 
been made about her, was that she 
should be truthful. It began to rain 
before they left town, but no invita- 
tions nor entreaties could keep them 
there, because alittle more than half 
way home, and just on the other side 
of Macedonia church, lay  Sofkee | 
creek, which was noted for the quick- 
ness with which it could overflow its 
banks, and if the crossing were not 
made at once, the probabilities were 
that they might be waterbound for 
days. 

It was a rain, that one, and long 
afterward it yas popularly called the 
“lightwood knot floater,” among the 
natives, but through it, for several 
miles, Miss Addie kept up a monolog 





and trying to pass them off for the 
truth. Then a silence fell, except for 
the chirrups that kept brown Charley | 
pushing on, though the wind and rain 
made the road almost invisible. 

“I declare, I'll have to stop at the 
first house the other side of the 
creek,” said Miss Addie, as they saw 
the outlines of Macedonia church, 
showing but dimly through the twi- 
light that had fallen suddenly. It was 
a dark night when Charley splashed | 
into the shallow water that spread ' 
out into the road on the approach to 
the creek.- Prissy shuddered vioiently. 
She always shut her eyes when they 
drove through that creek 
broad, open daylight, with the sun 
shining and the birds singing in the 
trees on elther side, and now what ter- 
rible possibilities lay ahead in the 
swollen water, the thick darkness, the 
loneliness! 

[To Be Continued] 








AT HOME 
Letters from Our Little Folks 


Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and live on a farm of 200 acres. 
At school I am in the fourth reader. 
I like to slide down hill and we have 
lots of fun.—/jEthlynde Guilder, N Y. 





Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and live on a farm of 116 acres. 
I have a sister, we go to school every 
day. My papa and grandpapa have 3 
horses and 25 cows. I have a dog 
named Jack and my sister has 3 cats 
and 11 dollies.—|[Carlton K. Farley, 
i A 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 11 
years old. My father has a farm of 
90 acres and we have 10 cows, 4 
horses, a team of mules and 200 chick- 
ens. I take music lessons and I go to 
school. I help*my mother dry dishes 
and dust and make the bed. In the 
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summer I help my father and. brother 
cart in hay. I have two brothers and 
no sisters. I have a bicycle and ride 
it to school.—[Helie.. M. Opie, N J. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
12 years old and live with my papa 
and mamma and sister on a farm oi 
74 acres in central New York. The 
schoolhouse and church are  near- 
by. We have 18 cows, 2 horses, 2 
colts -and 150 hens. We have six 
small chickens that we keep in the 
cow stable, where it is warm. We 
have a shepherd dog, which we hav 
to keep tied, or with a muzzle on 


him, because there are so many dogs 


that have had hydrophobia around 
here. I have two pet cats; one is a 
tiger and the other is yellow and 
white. I go to school and am in 
the eighth grade. I have been tak 
ing piano  lessons.—[Lena Atchi 
son, N Y 
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calicoes. 
Color that won’ t fade, 

Some designs in a new silk finish, 

If your dealer hasn't Sim 


us his name. We'll 
su and imitations, 


Established by Wm, Simpson, Sr. 





Silver Greys 


The famous old * Sim ” Prints 
made only in ystone. 


Nothing more attractive than these 
stylish 
s 


For 65 years the 
Cloth that wears 


n-Fddystone Prints 
ep him supply you. 








Farmers Make Money 


WHEN THEY BUY 


Larkin Family Supplies 


Soaps, Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
Extracts, Starches, Matches, Etc. 


If a Larkin representative could go into your home and show you all the Soaps 


at a saving of one-ha 


true. 


SO bars Sweet Home Soap......... 
10 bara White Woolen Soap...... .-.----.--- 
6bars Honor Bright Soap (Scouring). .-.--- 
Tbars Maid o’ Mist Soap (Floating Bath).. 
4pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder.......... 
8 pkgs. Naphtha Washing Compou ; 


ibox Elite Toilet Soap, % doz.... 
Lbox Clover Toilet Soap, % doz. - . 
Lbox World’s Work Toilet Soap, 4 doz. 
lcake ShavingSoap .........-.-.-+-+ ‘ 
ibtl Violet Toilet Water, 4-oz...........- 
a Cold Cream, 2-oz..... «.. «.+++.- 

jar 


Tooth Powder, 2-oz. 
1btl. Witch Hazel, pt.... 


F 


Larkin Mixed Tea ...... ...--+-++-++-«+ 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, \%-Ib. 
Ground Mustard, \% Ib. ..-........-- 

Ext. Vanilla, 2-oz. 
Pure Glycerine, 2-oz. 
. Silver Polish, 3-oz... 0 e+ 200ew 
Stove Polish, l2-oz. .. ..... ----- 
TOTAL ----- 
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worth $16.00. Both worth $20.00. 





2a Premium you may select Soaps, 
of $20.00 list prices and $10.00 pays the bill. 
know all about Larkin money-saving offers— 


Write at once for our New 1908 Product and Pre- 
mium List. it is Free to all who ask for it. 


Estab. 1876. LttKett Cot. BuFFaco, w. ¥. / 


if you live West of the Mississippi River, please address Larkin Cz. of Minois, Peoria, fll. 


Se ee 
This entire lot of Soaps and Family Supplies, $10.00 worth, and this Reclining Rocker, 


Make Your Own Selection 

You need not take the goods we name in this advertisement. Make your own selec- 
tion of any of the Soaps and other Products listed in our catalogue to the amount 

of $10.00 list prices. Select any $10.00 Premium you want. 

order at once. You will be pleased with all of the goods and the Premium. 


Prices of Larkin Products 

We cannot give prices of the 165 Larkin Products in this advertisement 
nor describe in Premiums. Our Products are the best money and 
skill can produce in the largest and most modern factories of their 

kind in the World. Our Premiums are surprising values. 

Food Products, etc., to the v. ‘ue 


and Family Supplies Larkin makes and tell you the prices you can buy these goods 
for, he would se}l in every home he visited, and you would easily see how a Farmer 
or any one can make money buying Larkin home necessities. 
to your door, so Larkin wants every reader of Am. Agriculturalist to have a copy 
of the New 1908 Product and Premium List. It tells all about Larkin Soaps, Pure 
Food Products, Teas, Coffees, etc., over 175 different things needed every day in 
the home which you must buy somewhere ; also describes more than 1200 useful 
Premiums for the home, many of which are given Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Soaps and Family Supplies of highest ay A 
If the usual cost by F'ac 
rkin saves you $10.00 every few weeks. 


EXAMPLE 


$10.00 Worth of Larkin Products 
aT 
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e can’t send a man 


It tells how to get these home needs 
tory-to-Family dealing. Buying of 
Every Larkin customer knows this is 





A $10.00 Larkin Premium 


















One of the several 
hundred Premiums 
given Free with 

$10.00 
worth of 

Larkin 
Products. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





A Boy’s Garden Experience 
E. F. PETERS 


[The following account of Master Per- 
Ty’s successful gardening should be read 
with the liveliest interest by every one 
of our boys and girls. This boy’s record 
is remarkable, for he has won for three 
years in succession the first prize of- 
fered by-one of the most noted horticul- 
tural societies in this country, and at 
whose exhibition the awards are made 
by the most critical and expert of 
judges.—The Editor.] 

EARING that a young 

Massachusetts lad had 
been a prize exhibitor at 
the annual shows of the 
Massachusetts horticul- 
tural society at Boston 
for some years, I made 
the acquaintance of Mas- 
ter Roger Perry, and ob- 
tained from him a pleas- 
ant account of his experience, its 
profitable side, and, in fact, all about 
his garden, from his first attempt, 
when he was only eight years old, up 
to the last successful experiment of 
last season. 

Perhaps the bright boy’s own ac- 
count of his Venture will be more 
vivid, and tell the story better than 
I can. Here it is, just as Master 
Perry told it to me: 

ROGER’S OWN STORY 


“The way I happened to begin my 
garden was that outdoor work and 
exercise were recommended as a cure 




















MASTER ROGER NEWTON PERRY 


for my poor health. I lost the sight 
of one eye when I was a baby. You 
see I could not go to school much. I 
would try and then have to give it up. 

“When the children in the neigh- 
berhood were in school I had no one 
to play with, for I have no brothers 
and sisters, and I got very lonely. My 
doctor said I must be out of doors 
and in the dirt. 

FUN IN DOING THINGS 

“My folks told me there was just 
as much fun in doing something that 
amounted to something as to play all 
the time, and that I had better plant 
a little garden. I was eight years 
old then. I didn’t planta very large 
garden, but sold my vegetables to my 
mother and made between. $3 and $4. 
The next year I raised a few more, 
but don’t remember just how much 
I made. 

“When I was ten years old I had a 
larger garden, and some of the neigh- 
bors were kind enough to buy of me. 
I made $10 this year. When I was 
eleven (1905) I saw that the Massa- 
chusetts horticultural society offered 
a prize to Massachusetts boys for the 
best garden. My mother said: ‘Why 
don’t you try for it? You won’t get 
the prize unless you do try, and you 
may not get it, anyway, but you will 
be more interested in your work.’ 

WINS FIRST PRIZE 


“My father gave me more land, and 
this year my garden measured 25x44 


‘ ha 
% , 


feet, and I decided to try for a prize. 
When the prizes were read I was sick 
and not able to go, but the next day 
a reporter told me I had won first 
prize of $5. There were, 1} think, be- 
tween 30 and 40 boys who competed. 
I exhibited some this year at the Wor- 
eester horticultural society, and in all, 
premiums and sale of vegetables, I 
made $17. 
MORE PRIZES 

In 1906, when 12 years old, I en- 
larged my garden to 60x25 feet. This 
year I exhibited in Boston in. July, 
taking the highest prize, $2, for best 
eollection of vegetables, and at the 
December meeting I was given first 
prize again of $5 for the best boy’s 
garden in Massachusetts, 257 boys 
competing this year. This was the 
second year I had won first money. 
The committee said they were sorry 
I had gotten it again, but I was glad. 
With premiums and sales I made 
$30.41 this year. 

FOR THE THIRD TIME HE BEATS THF STATE 

“Last year, 1907, I had an extra 
strip of land for flowers, and raised 
both vegetables and flowers. For the 
third time I took first prize on my 
garden, $5, also first prize of $3 on my 
flowers. The amount made this year 
was over $40. 

“There are many nice things about 
gardening, and some hard work. If 
you work hard at first and keep the 
weeds out tke hoeing isn’t as hard 
later on, when it gets very warm. 
I have my little hotbed, and early in 
the spring start my early vegetables 
and flowers in it. 

NOT ALL SMOOTH SAILING 

“One year when the chickens were 
too large to run around and had been 
shut up they got out and ate my let- 
tuce crop up. The next year my dog, 
Nellie, a lemon and _ white _ setter, 
smelled a rat under my hotbed and 
tore my celery plants up hunting for 
it. I guess she got the rat; she got 
a scolding from me, I know. Every 
year she gets to seeing things under 
my tomato plants just about time for 
the tomatoes to ripen, and tears the 
vines all to pieces. I haven’t found 
out yet what she is after, but I know 
after she has been through the vines 
she comes down out of the garden, 
winks at me with a knowing look, and 
her white hair is all green. She 
looks like a green dog. 

NELLIE HELPS 

“T have a new cart for her this year, 
and she draws my vegetables when I 
go with orders. I enjoy getting my 
vegetables ready for exhibition. I 
can’t exhibit. in Worcester at chil- 
dren’s exhibit, for I am too old, but 
I hope I can exhibit in Boston a 
while longer.” 

—____—- @—— 


Letters from Our Young Folks 





LIKES TO FISH 

Young Folks: I am il 
old. I have three broth- 
ers, two in the city and the other 
at home. The former pays frequent 
visits at home and we generally have 
a merry time. 
hunt or go fishing in summer. In 
summer when I am not working I go 
fishing or pick berries, which are very 


Dear 
years 


abundant.—[Willie F. Herber, Green 
Bay, Wis. 
FROM A LITTLE HORSEWOMAN 


Dear Young Folks: I thought you 
might like to hear about my pony. He 
is bay, with black mane and tail. He 
will be four years old in July and is 
very gentle. When father bought him 
he had never been ridden and had 
only been driven single a few times. 
After I began to ride him he went 
quite good, but if he saw anything 
white along the road he was afraid of 
it. His name is Dandy, and I think 
he is a dandy. About a month be- 
fore Christmas papa got me a saddle. 
One day when we had had him a few 
weeks I asked my sister if she didn’t 
want to ride him. She said no, but at 
last got on. She rode him around the 


t ; i ; 


We always have a 


yard a little while, and then tried to 
make him trot. He felt pretty good 
and began running with her. She 
hung on for a few minutes, but at last 
let go and fell. After that she wouldn’t 
ride him for a long time. He never 
ran away with me, and I don’t think 
he would with her now. He is learn- 
ing to canter very nicely.. When I 
come home from school and he is 
in the barnyard I call him and he 
comes to the fence and I feed him 
what is left in my dinner box. I 
think he likes me, and I am sure I 
like him. We have six horses, seven 
colts and one pony, making 14 all 


told. I also have a piano and have 
taken 14 music lessons. I was 18 
years old last October—[Edna M. 


Chamberlain, N Y. 





When the Devil Appeared in Mexico 
A TRUE STORY BY AN OLD CIRCUS MAN 
I eling with a circus in Mexico, the 

elephant trainer was taken ill 
and for two weeks I took charge of 
a performing elephant, who hap- 
pened to be an old acquaintance of 
mine, Business being bad at the lit- 
tle town we were located in, the man- 
ager asked me to take the elephant 
and my trained cattle over to an- 
other town. 

About midnight, with a guide and 
my own servant, I started over the 
trail. Just as day was breaking our 
little party began the descent of a 
sharp pitch into a gulch or ravine. 
Coming up the trail, we discovered 
two Mexican peon girls, one with a 
basket of eggs on her head and the 
other with a little pig rolled up in 
her shawl. The hill being steep, the 
women were leaning well forward 
without looking up, and did not dis- 
cover our party until we were almost 
upon them. The elephant was in the 
lead with Plato, my man, and my- 
self a few rods behind him. Plato, 
who was something of a practical 
joker, bawled in Spanish at the top 
of his lungs: “Look out, look out; 
the devil is coming! 

The girls gave one look, and seeing 
@ monster such as they had probably 
never dreamed of, dropped eggs and 
pig on the trail and fled* into the 
cactus and mesquite, never even look- 
ing behind. 

——_—_——* 


Buried Names 


BY E. P. 


N the summer of 1883, while trav- 


A boy’s or girl’s name is hidden in 
each sentence. The one in the first 
sentence is Eva. Find the rest. 

.' Please vacate the premises? 

He went home right away. 

Tell Jared it has gone away. 

He said, madam, I am very sorry. 

He had the cigar returned to the 

store. 

6. Albert has gone to the circus. 

7. They walked a mile on the road. 

8. The picture of Faust in the book 
was fine. 

9. The child chose a black kitten. 

10. The brook in the dell entered a 
ravine. 
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“Love is like the wind—no one 
knows whence it comes or whether i 
goes.” 


QUEER CHUMS 


* 








Cmywerss 








Beneath a willow, a dear child, 
Sweetly an old man’s time begutled. 


Long had he trod life’s dusty track; 
Now through life’s vista, looking back, 


Glimpses he caught, of many a toy 
That used to please him when a boy. 


And now, as oft in days of yore, 
A jackknife artist he once more, 


He fain would please the restless lass, 
Beside him on the meadow grass. 


A question box well filled was she, 
And oft a puzzled man was he. 


A willow wand held in one hand, 
Lightly he tapped to loose the band, 


That round the wood had tightly grown, 
A closely fitting golden zone. 


And clinging bark let go its hold; 
A rod of silver sheathed in gold 


Was deftly shapen with the knife, 
And voice it found like thing of life, 


And lo! a whistle—childhood’s toy, 
Filled little Gertrude’s heart with joy. 


She blew it oft with right good will, 
And laughed at her own wondrous skill, 


The whistle lasted but a day, 
And then I heard her sweetly say, 


“Pick me another whistle, please; 
There’s lots of whistles on the trees.® 


Why should we smile at her quaint 
thought, 
When older people oncé were taught 


What even children ought to know, \ 
That figs on thistles never grow? \ 


Till whistles cease the child to please, 

Let-her think whistles grow on trees, 

{ 

The time will come, when she must 
now, 

Where life’s sharp thorns and thistles 
grow; 


When she perchance, a child no more 
Will call to mind the days of yore, 


And wish once more a child to be, 
Beneath the pleasant willow tree 


With him who tried to please the lasy 
Beside him, on the meadow grass. 
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Nearer Correct, if not quite accu< 
rate, are the St Gaudens eagles on 
the new gold pieces than any whick 
have preceded them. This is on the 
authority of no less a man than the 
well-known ornithologist, Frank M, 
Chapman. As the latter points out, 
it is purely a question of art and not 
of ornithology, and the _ sculptor 
should not be criticised on this point 
of accuracy ia reproducing the birds. 





Who Will Tell Him How?—w. W: 
Stout of New Jersey asks: “Will 
some traper give best way to trap 


foxes in woods or along banks of 
streams?” Here is a chance for somé 
suecessful trapper to help another. 


Send your letter to the Young Folks‘ 
Editor, this office. 





Generally speaking a woman i% 
well, generally speaking. 
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WYANDOTIE 


CLEANER & CLEANSER 


AT Professor Shaw says convinces the t American farmer, 

for Professor Shaw has eared the title of the “American Farmer's 

Best Friend.” And he is recognized everywhere as the greatest authority 
in his profession. 

Now, Professor Shaw very seldom gives a recommendation. He never 

gives one without thorough/ a merits of the article he writes 

yp toe an ing sure that every one of his 

statements will be borne out by facts. 


Kead What He Says About Wyandotte 


Cleaner and Cleanser: 











Wyandotte 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


loosens and dissolves all dirt, —° ||Ip 
grease and grime. It takes the / 
place of soap—it takes the place 
of scrubbing and rubbing and old-fashioned drudgery. It drives away sour, 
stale odors, and leaves mothing but sweetness, freshness, cleanliness and 
sanitation behind it—no grease—no suds—no fiery caustics. 

Get a 5-Pound Sack from Your Dealer or Factory Man, or Write Us Direct If He Can’t Supply You. 

THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manutacturers, Dept. G, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Find rename Flowers Profitable 


BY CLARA J. LIBBY 


E raise sweet péas, asters, 
W eect sultans mignonettte, 
eschscholtzia aind poppies to 
sell to florists and put them on sale at 
one of the leading summer hotels and 
stores here, paying commission on all 
flowers sold. Sweet peas bloom so 
freely we do well with them that 
way. We raise the mignonette for 
green for the sweet peas. It is easily 
and cheaply raised and can be cut 
again and again all through the sea- 
son and still keep on growing and 
blooming. It needs water to do this. 
The plowing and heavy work we hire 
done, but the hoeing we do ourselves. 
We also raise the vegetables for 
home use. Last season we grew beets, 
turnips, squash, cauliflowers, carrots, 
parsnips, lettuce, radishes, pole beans, 
sage and rhubarb, and helped on a 
strawberry bed. We used a commer- 
cial fertilizer on flowers and vege- 
tables. It was a busy summer for us, 
but we like it. 


~? 


Desirability of Hardy Perennials 
BY Cc. L. ALLEN 








Where there is plenty of room the 
iris should be largely grown in the 
herbaceous border. A collection of 
well-assorted species will furnish 
flowers at least from May until July, 
If there is but little space it can be 
more profitably filled with other 
plants. However, there is one spe- 
cies, Iris kempferi, that should be 
found in every collection of choice 
plants. The flowers are large and 
vary in color from pure to dark ma- 
roon and purple, both single and 
double, with every shade of mark- 
ings in blotches, stripeS’ and pencil- 
ings. This iris will grow in almost 
any soil, but prefers’ a lively loam 
and a moist or wet situation. It will 
thrive in a marshy soil, or beside a 
brook. 

In ordinary seasons in this climate 
the flowers will not come up to ex- 
pectations unless the soil is moist. 
Deep cultivation is ‘also desirable, as 
the roots will go down at least 2 
feet in search of moisture, if it is 
not provided for them nearer the sur- 
face. To secure moisture in a dry 
loca ‘ion a liberal mulching is needed. 
Unlike most plants so fond of damp 
situations, the iris dislikes shade, and 
thrives best in a hot, airy place. 
Propagation is easily effected by di- 
vision, or from seed. The former 
method is preferred, as a bed of seed- 
lings gives but a small proportion of 
thoice flowers. Division should al- 
ways be made in autumn, and it is 
best not to let the clumps remain un- 
divided for more than three years, 
every two years being preferable. It 
is far better to divide half the clumps 
each year. If left for three years, 
divide one-third of the plants annu- 
ally. When: left longer than _ three 
years undivided the clumps die out in 
the centers and do not make vigorous 
flowering shoots on the outer sides. 
In the ordinary garden the best re- 
sults can be obtained only by deep 
cultivation, heavy manuring and deep 
mulching. With such treatment the 
open border will show clumps of 
plants bearing flowers that rival the 
orchids. 


THE PEONY 
While the peony belongs with 
hardy, herbaceous plants, its treat- 
ment is so entirely different from 


those noticed that I will briefly cail 
attention to some of its peculiarities. 
It will not do well in a crowded bor- 
der, where other plants thrive lux- 
uriantly, but must have an _ open, 
airy situation, a good strong soil and 
mn abundance of plant food. It 
should never be disturbed so long as 
it produces its flowers freely, which 
it will do if left entirely alone. Di- 
vision of its tubers, the only means 
of propagation, is an injury, rather 
than an aid to its flowering. I have 
known clumps that have not been 
disturbed for 40 years to produce 
their flowers in abundance annually, 
and have seen old clumps, divided 


WOMAN’S 


with care, and seemingly under the 
most favorable conditions, to stand 
still for a number of years without 
producing a flower. Propagation, or 
division, should be done in October 
when the plants are at rest, and the 
roots, or tubers, kept out of the 
ground as short a time as possible. 
Usually the plants will produce a 
few flowers the second season. If so, 
success is assured, and an annual 
display of flowers certain. 
THE CAMPANULAS 

These are the old-fashioned _ bell 
flowers of our childhood, worthy a 
place in every garden. They thrive 
in almost any situation, even under 
the shade of _§ trees. Campanula 
grandiflora, now called platycodon 
grandiflorum, of which there are two 
varieties, one with white, the other 
with purple flowers, is a charming 
plant. It comes into flower after the 
others have completed their work, 
thus ‘keeping up a succession. One 
of the virtues of this species is that 
it can be removed without injury, or 
remain for a long period without re- 
moval. The turban bellflower, anoth- 
er late flowering sort, is one of the 
most useful. The flowers are salver- 
shaped and very large for the size of 
the plant, which grows only 6 to 8 
inches tall. It is a most charming 
plant for the border. There are 
many species, all desirable and of 
easy cultivation. 

THE FOXGLOVE FAMILY 


is old and well known. The most com- 
mon is Digitalis grandiflora. These 
plants are the most showy and intense- 
ly beautiful, as well as most. easily 
managed, hardly perennials. They will 
remain long undisturbed, or can be 
removed without injury. They are 
propagated readily from seed, which 
should be sown like common garden 
annuals. Their long season of flower- 
ing is an excellent feature for border 
plants. 


Sn pe D 
Flowers in the 1907 Prize Gardén 


WINIFRED M. THOMPSON, OHIO 


[This is part of the prize winning 
essay on garden experiences in 1907. 
Other parts have been turned: over to 
the vegetable gardening and the house- 
hold departments.—Editor.] 

The flowers occupied a space 77x23 
feet on the side nearest the house. 
Like the garden, they were planted in 
rows running east and west, except 
the outer row, which was in narrow 
beds with walks between. There were 
quantities of blossoms here from July 
1 until long after frost. Nearest the 





main road was a bed of phlox drum- 
mondi, all colors mixed. These came |} 
into bloom August 18, from seed sown 
in the open ground, and bloomed until 
frozen. Candytuft and evening prim- 
rose, planted together, made a pretty 
display day and night, the candytuft 
having a short season of bloom being 
gone by the time the primrose begins | 
to spread. A bed of schizanthus, | 
which had been started in the house 
and by careful planting began bloom- 


ing almost as soon as set, fairly 
bloomed profusely up to the middle 
of July, when they were replaced by 


petunias thinned from another bed. 
These-kept up a grand display until 
frost. 

Across the walk was the nicotina, 
homely by day, but from sunset until 
9 a m next day asnowy mass.of sweet- 
ness, with white star-like blossoms and 
rich, heavy perfume. Across a sec- 
ond walk a bed of salvia, ageratum 
and double white ostrich plume pop- 
pies formed a bed, royal in beauty, 
although pa,triotic in color. Mig- 
nonette in a long row was a very pop- 





ular flower with the bees. 


Next were two rows of dahlias, 17 
different colors, both single nd 
double, each color grouped as care- 


fully as possible. Many of these were | 
from seed started in the house in| 
March, transplanted once or twice! 
and put carefully into the open | 
ground early in June. They nearly 
all blossomed by fall and when the 
tubers were lifted there were from 
three to a dozen nice roots for next 
year. These need a little better care 
than if grown from mature plants, 
being smaller, but if placed in boxes 
of dry sand will keep nicely. Away 
back by themselves a few zinnia vied 
with the dahlias for size, and the 
sweet peas blossomed until snowed 
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Wo. 5) Woallachian Towel Ena. 
WALLACHIAN TOWEL DESIGN 


Embroidered towels are becoming more and more popular everywhere, 


and in all the variety of patterns not 


lachian embroiderey for stamped towels. 


hing is prettier than the new Wal- 
The design shown above is very 


simple and at the same time quite effective. 
On one end of 20 or 24-inch all linen huck toweling stamp the design 


as shown above. 
with mercerized cotton in white. 


On the other end stamp the scallop only. 


Embroider 


The perforated pattern of this design will be mailed postpaid for 10 


cents. 
sent postpaid for $1 or on 
ized cotton will be sent for 25 cents; 
work Department, this office. 


Preserving Prize Garden Vegetables 


BY MISS WINIFRED M. THOMPSON 


[Part of the prize winning essay on 
garden experiences during 1907. Other 
parts will be found in the household and 
the vegetable gardening departments.— 
Editor.] 

ATE cucumbers for pickles were 
i planted August 5 on the north 

side of the tomato vines where, 
partly shaded, they grew wonderfully 
through the dry, hot weather. Cu- 
cumbers for pickles were picked when 
from 1 to 2 inches long, and twice a 
week made into pickles by the fol- 
lowing method: Clean thoroughly, 
lay in salt water for 24 hours, drain, 
put in kettle, cover. with vinegar 
sweetened and spiced, and a very lit- 
tle powdered alum, let scald, but not 
boil, and place in fruit cans. Pre- 
pared in the same way, but without 
the sugar and spices, they are ready 
for the mixed pickles whenever want- 
ed. String beans are also easily 
canned, and form a very desirable ad- 


A stamped towel 20 inches wide of best all linen huck will 
24-inch huck for 


be 
1.25. The mercer« 
Address all orders to our Fancy- 


short lengths and boil until well dong 
salt rather more than if intended fo 
immediate use, and seal in cans. Whe} 
warmed and served as usual, they ary 
almost as nice as if just picked, as 
the beans take up the salt. 

Beets were ready July 28. Boiled, 
peeled and diced, they were served 
with a butter dressing. Plantings for 
succession rere made every three 
weeks, and as the new beets were 
ready to use, the remainder of the 
previous planting was pickled and 
placed in fruit cans. 


A Feminine Carpenter—In one of 
the suburbs of London, England, 
lives a woman who is a professional 
carpenter. Her name is Mrs Waltez 
Jackson, and she is an American, 
Hers is the old, old story of unfore 
tunate speculation on the part of tha 
husband, and the necessity of doing 
something to make both ends meet. 
It occurred to her that she could pu 
her husband’s tools to good use, an 
she has so far succeeded that she hag 
a reputation for doing most excellent 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart ay" as tee label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Tin Rollers. 
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Wood Rollers 

















Self-Appointed Physicians 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





HE patient was old and childish 
and petulant, and his daughter 


Was ready to burst into tears. 
“I could get along very well with 
father,” she confided to a friend, 


when the old gentleman dropped off 
to a sleep, “if only a lot of people 
who come to see him wouldn't think 
it their business to prescribe for him. 
You can’t put them out, for father 
isn’t sick enough for that. I like to 
have him have company—the right 
kind; but these self-appointed physi- 
cians make me weary. I've made 
mush poultices to please Mrs Gardner 
and sage tea because Mrs Hodge 
thought it a sure cure for every dis- 
ease under the sun, but I draw the 
line at patent medicines. If father 
were younger he would see the fally 
of trying every sort of remedy, but 
he is just childish enough to feel ag- 
grieved if I do not prepare every mess 
eallers suggest.” 

The poor woman had told her call- 
ers that the doctor did not want his 
patient excited or 
to no purpose. 
sniffed at the whole race of doctors 
and prescribed home remedies; an- 
other was sure Dr Know-all's tonic 
was just the thing to take, and ali the 
old ladies in the neighborhood were 
ready with their tales of marvelous 
recoveries due to such remedies, some 
patent medicines and some fearful 
and wonderful home compounds. 
old gentleman was sure his daughter 
did not care whether he lived 
died, because she would not get him 
all the medicines and preparations 
his callers told him of, and the poor 


woman had a very unhappy time 
of it. 

The people who recklessly pre- 
scribe for every ache and ill, and 


who insist that sick persons must be 
doped with their pet compounds, 
never seem to think of the trouble 
and positive danger they are »ringing 
upon the patient and kis friends. 
Often patients have pains in on: part 
of the body, caused by diseases 
entirely different parts. One woman 
who suffered a whole summer from 
dizziness, and who tried ,everything 
recommended by friends, finally did 
what she should have done at first— 
went to a reliable physician. The 
physician took just twenty minutes to 
tell her it was not her stomach at all, 
though, he remarked, 
der the stomach 


The | 


irritated, but all | 
One old gentleman | 


| 


or | 


in | 


it was a won- | 
did not need atten- | 


tion after all she had put into it, but | 


her eyes. From the day she was fitted 
with suitable glasses the stomach 
trouble disappeared, and never came 
back. Another woman who was sure 
she would drop dead with heart dis- 
ease discovered to her surprise that 
she had stomach trouble, and when 
the diet was corrected and the patent 
medicines stopped, the 
was normal. 

Where the patient 
really dangerous to allow in the sick- 
room persons who have no more dis- 
cretion than to prescribe what they 
think will cure every known and un- 
known disease. At the risk of of- 
fending them, they must be excluded, 
for in many diseases the least ex- 
citement has a bad tendency. It is 
when the patient is only ailing or is 
getting well enough to be in the fam- 
ily sitting room, that it takes care to 
circumvent the men and women who 


know everything about medicine in 
their own opinions. Especially do 
elderly people like to try everything 
just like children, and they are just 
about as hard to manage. Where the 


remedies are harmless, like poultices 
or herb teas, it is well to humor them, 
but no patent medicine should be 
given without the advice of a reliable 
physician. Very often home remedies 
are excellent, but it stands to reason 
that the patient ought not to try them 
all, even though they have done goad 
in many instances 





Often the blow that seemed fatal 
Proves to have been only a kick that 
sent one toward success. 


Envy is what the world calls an 
ambition that has turned sour. 


| 


heart action | 
| 


is quite ill it is | 





THINK 
Consolation 


SY ELLA MAE GAITES 





Weary ones in sadness dwelling, 
Lift your heads in joy today! 

God will help you bear your burdens; 
He will take your cares away. 


Weary ones with hearts so heavy, 
Look up to the bright blue sky! 
There is One, whose many blessings, 

Ever round about you lie. 


Weary ones whose footsteps falter, 
"Neath the cross so hard to bear, 
After all life's toil and conflict, 
You a victor’s crown shall wear. 





Flowers in the Home—Anyone who 
really loves flowers can grow them. 
But the love for flowers that brings 
successful culture must be more than 
a passing desire for a plant form or 
color. It must be the tender affection 
that studies the plant's conditions and 
desires, that look at the roots, as well 
as the blossoms. A person who loves 
flowers will not live without them, but 
will want them for silent companions. 
The true plant lover must be observant 
enough te see the desires of flowers, 
and be kindly enough to supply all 
needs and make the plant comfortable. 
Some plants are like hardy children 
that need fo coddling, but grow and 


IT OVER 


thrive and flourish under almost any 
conditions.: Others, like weakly, pre- 
cocious infants, have to be nursed and 
guarded and tended to keep them in 
life. But it makes little difference 
whether the home is in the city or 
country, on the rich prairies, or look- 
ing out from a brick wall to a light 
shaft, if it is the home of a flower- 
lover, plants will make it beauti 
[Prof W. N. Hutt. 





The sunflower has for many years 
been the jest and butt of the humor- 
ist. It is, in many minds, associated 
with the log cabin of the southern 
darky and has been used as a type of 
the grotesque in horticulture. But 
those days are past. Burbank has 
improved it by hybridization and 
selection until today it rivals the as- 
ter and dahlia as a cut flower and 
tall bedder. It can be grown'‘to equal 
the finest Japanese chrysanthemum, 
the most beautiful cactus dahlias, and 
in short, busKy plants, covered with 
anemone-like flowers down to the 
ground. Burbank promises a fragrant 
sunflower shortly, and judging from 
his past work, will keep his promise. 
This plant requires rather heary 
loam, well enriched, spaded deep, and 
a sunny location, 
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‘*FLUFFO”’ 


Makes Beautiful Fluffy Hair 


Ladies, don’t fail to try “Fiuffo” for it cleans 
and fiuffs the hair. If yourdruggist cannot sup- 
ply it, send us his name and twenty-five cents 
‘or sample box. You are sure to like it. 


TOILET SPECIALTY CO. 
Niagera St. Buffalo, 





N.Y. 


Be Sure to Say (2°08 | Saw Your Adv 
In this rnal. Our advertisers like to know which paper 
they get the most orders from. 
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The Most Liberal Offer Ever Made 


Our offer is the most liberal one ever made. You can now secure a genuine Edison. Phono- 
graph on such terms as were never before heard of. 
longer deny themselves or their families of the pleasure of having an Edison Outfit of their very 
wonderful instrument which will delight every member of your family from the 
friends with their favorite songs and recitatons, play for 
a dance at any time and render with equal fidelity an operatic selection by Scotti, or a ringing 
This marvellous invention so long known as a luxury for the rich, is now offered on 
such liberal terms that YOU cannot afford to be without it. Read our liberal offer to YOU. 
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FREE TRIAL 


While this offer lasts, every responsible head of a Seaity on get on’ Free Trial a’ new model 
and Outfit, including 12 Gold Moulded 
Noc. 0. D, 
After you receive this outfit you can try it for six days in your own home. 
you simply borrow this genuine Edison Phonograph from us, and try it for a week to'see if you 
ou can select yourfavorite pieces from the long list 
of records we furnish, and they will be forwarded with your outfit. Play them before your fam- 
ily and friends and see how popular you will become. 
Concert Pieces, old-time hymns, minstrel dialogues, operatic airs, vocal or instrumental 
recitations. In short, everything that the worlds of music and recitation afford is yours 
honograph in every way, play it as much as you desire, and if, after a fair 
eep it, return to us @nd the free trial will not have cost,you one cent. 
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No Deposit. No Guarantee. 
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Cut This Coupon Off NOW 


Mail to us and get the free trial offer to insure 
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Preventing Losses in Tree Planting 


BENTON GEBHARD, MICHIGAN 
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A great deal of injury results in 
transporting trees from one county, 
state or city to another, because of 
ine mode of packing. There are very 
few nurseries in my estimation, that 
pack trees properly for transportation 
over long distances. We get many 
trees from southern cities, and a 
great many from Ohio, that come with 
very little packing in the carload as 
shipped. They have some excelsicr 
or straw around the roots; but the 
roots have apparently been frozen 
before they got to their destination. 
They are in a shriveled condition. I 
do not claim that packing can be 
done with moss, in carload lots, but 
the bottom and sides of the car can 
be so packed as to protect the trees 
from injury, and the roots from 
freezing. Last spring I had the pleas- 
ure of receiving trees from eight dif- 
ferent nurseries and in the lot only 
three had been properly packed for 
shipping. 

We receive trees many times that 
are started to leaf out and with very 
little packing around the roots. The 
roots are dry, and many trees are fa- 
tally injured when they get to their 
destination. Sometimes we immerse 
these roots in warm water to revive 
them. 

The roots should be packed in 
building paper, and moss, or partly 
decayed chaff. The material which 
holds the moss or excelsior would be 
a proper material to use in packing 
the trees. Many nurseries use excel- 
sior and rye straw in packing. You 
ean fill a tub with water with this 
class of material, and squeeze the 
water out as much as you can, and 
you will have most of the water !eft 
in the tub. But if you take moss or 
partly decayed leaves, and fill the re- 
ceptacle with water, upon taking 
out the moss or leaves, you will find 
that half or two-**irds of the water 
will be taken out with it. That goes 
to show the material that will retain 
the moisture in packing trees for 
shipment over any distance. 

Another thing to be considered is 
the treatment and handling after the 
stock has been received. Many nur- 
serymen are careless about exposing 
the roots, put the trees on wagons and 
drive two or three miles in the dry, 
hot sun, or sometimes in the cold, 
chilling wind, and this exposes the 
roots to injury every minute. They 
then throw the trees in the packing 
sheds and leave them exposed to the 
cold or drying atmosphere; with the 
result that when the planter receives 
the tree, the majority of the roots 
are shriveled and injured. They 
should use the utmost caution in pro- 
tecting the roots, from the time they 
are dug for packing until they re- 
“eive the planter’s attention, and we 
should give them the same care until 
they are growing in the orchard. 

SHARE THE RESPONSIBILITY 

The nurseryman is not to blame al- 
together. .The planter is to blame in 
many instances. He receives the trees 
in a careless’ manner; he goes after 
them with a hay rack, and probably 
waits a day before he gets them, and 
during all .this time the roots are 
exposed and drying. He never thinks 
of doing anything to protect the 
roots. The next day they are taken 
out in the field and thrown in piles, 
with perhaps horse blankets thrown 
over them, and perhaps not; and there 
they are exposed to the heatvand dry- 
ing wind. We have a chilly atmos- 
phere in the north, and these tender 
roots are injured as much in that 
kind of weather as in the dry season. 

There are many who have no care 
against that. The buyers evidently 
fee] the trees were sold by the agent 
with the agreement to replace what 
do not live, and so it’does not make 
much difference. They scatter the 


BUILDING 


trees along the line, with the holes 
dug a day or so before planting, and 
then, ‘with the roots injured by dry- 
ing, they plant. In many cases they 
slash the tops off. The tree must 
have a certain amount of life in it to 
mature the roots system, but they 
have no knowledge of this, and lose 
severely thereby. They cut the roots 
off too loose and plant the trees in the 
holes in bad weather, and leave them 
to live or die, as they may, and then 
blame the nurseryman if they die. 
NO TIME TO LOSE 


The right way is to get trees as 
early as possible, and in good condi- 
tion, and if not ready to plant, heel 
them in on the north side of the 
barn; then if the roots are injured, 
they will be partially repaired in time 
for planting. I have set a great many 
thousand trees having long fibrous 
roots, and have lost very few of them. 
The cherry and the Japanese plum 
must be planted early. They start 
the fibers at‘the first touch of wirm 
weather, and if they are moved very 
much after the fibers are started, it 
is almost sure loss to the tree. 

It would be a good practice to 
prune the roots before heeling in. 
If the roots are pruned early, they 
have a better chance to get started 
before the tree is planted, and it 
will be seen that the large roots start 
sooner than the smaller ones. There 
are many fibers from the root, if the 
root is in good condition, and they 
should be kept in good condition. 
HINTS ON SETTING OUT NURSERY STOCK 


I have practiced carrying tubs or 
tanks of water on a stone boat, with 
50 or 100 trees immersed in the 
water. Then I am careful not to dig 
the hole until I am ready to plant in 
it, or at le < not long before. Then 
when the earth is filled in, it should 
be carefully filled in around the 
fibers of the roots. 

I select thick or rainy days for set- 
ting, and carry our trees on the stone 
boat, or in our arms, without injuring 
the roots, where on a hot day they 
would dry, or on a cold day they 
would be greatly injured by the chill; 
I do not puddle. I think under some 
circumstances puddling would be ben- 
eficial, but if the trees are handled 
carefully, in a sandy soil, the major- 
ity of the trees will live. I have had 
neighbors around me lose 50 to 75% 
of the trees set out, when I have re- 
ceived 700 or 800 and have lost only 
a dozen or so. I have known others 
to lose 50%, and I have not lost 
10% at the same time, from the same 
nursery and the same kind of trees. 





Preparation for Early Vegetables 


THOMAS GUNSON, OHIO 

For the beginner, it will be best to 
sow the seed in rows 4 inches apart 
and % inch deep, preferably the short 
way, under one sash. The rest of the 
space will be required to transplant 
the seedling plants from time to time. 
The seed should be given a thorough 
watering with a sprinkler immediate- 
ly after sowing, and the plants should 
never be allowed to become dry 
enough to droop. Watering is best 
done early in the afternoon, and only 
on sunshiny days. This will permit 
the. sash to be closed two or three 
hours before sunset, so as to retain as 
much heat from the sun’s rays as pos- 
sible. The sash should be kept closed 
for a day or two after transplanting 
plants and a temporary shading 
should be given until they begin to 
root anew. 

Seedling cabbage plants require 
plenty of fresh air on all mild, bright 
days, and should be transplanted 1% 
to 2 inches apart as soon as the first 
character leaves are seen. They will 
stand colds, other than frosts, better 
than heat, and they should have the 
sash removed on bright days, or may 
be lifted off the hotbed frame en- 


UP 


AN ORCHARD 


tirely. As soon as they get 4 or & 
inches tall they should be taken out 
of the bed and given partial -protec- 
tion on cold nights, uritil all danger of 
severe frosts is over. 

UTILIZING THE AREA 


The hotbed space will be in de- 
mand for seedling tomato plants, or, 
if desired, melon or cucumber seeds 
may be sown. Growers of melons find 
it good practice to sow three or four 
seeds in common strawberry boxes, 
the cost of wiich is about 1 cent each. 
They are cheaper than pots, and need 
not ,\be taken off the plants when they 
are planted in the field. Dwarf, 
stocky. plants on a vigorous root sys- 
tem, to be put in the field about June 
5, are what is wanted. 

Experience will soon demonstrate 
that a much more economical use of 
the space can be made if the seed is 
sown in wooden flats 3x12x16 inches. 
These can be made of any second- 
grade, %-inch lumber. These’flats are 
specially fitted for transplanting the 
seedling plants into, and for carrying 
them out to the feld when they are 
ready for planting. Plants do not 
suffer from the jar of moving when 
they are carried in flats as they do 
when their roots are exposed. ‘They 
are less likely to suffer for water if 
the weather is dry at the time of 
planting. 

A few minutes’ bright sunshine, 
even on a cold day, if the frame is 
well made, will raise the temperature 
to the danger point. A convenient 
sheltered situation where attention 
can be given when required counts 
for much in the value of hotbeds. 
Airing should be given by tilting the 
sash, rather than pushing them up 
and down; it also prevents drafts and 
too sudden changes. As the season 
advances, attention to details will not 
be so imperative, but in order to get 
healthy, stocky plants, careful manip- 
ulation in the early part of the sea- 
son is of paramount importance. 


NUMBER OF SASH 


A serviceable hotbed should consist 
of not less than four sash. In addi- 
tion to its being of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand attention, it would 
be large enough to permit a sufficient 
bulk of fermenting material to fur- 
nish a gentle heat until all danger 
from frosts is over. With a tem- 
porary partition in the center, half 
of the area, if necessary, could be 
devoted to cabbage and other plants 
‘equiring plenty of air, while the other 
half would care for melons, tomatoes, 
etc, requiring higher temperatures. 
The one could be made to aid the 
other as the season advances, produ- 
cing, as it were, two crops during the 
process of fermentation. 

Enough plants may be grown in 
this area to plant several acres, and 
if hardened off properly, they are 
much better than if bought in the 
open market. The varieties are more 
likely to be true to name and what is 
of equal importance, can be planted 
out after a shower or at intervals of 
a day or two, if the weather changes, 
without loss or severe checks, as is 
sometimes the case, when they are 
exposed to cold, dry winds or slight 
frosts in the closing days of May or 
beginning of June. 

A four-sash frame will cover suffi- 
cient area to grow enough early cab- 
bage plants for half an. acre, 1500 
tomato plants, in addition to an in- 
definite number of melon, cucumber, 
egg and celery plants, besides starting 
some flour seeds, canna and dahlia 
roots, ete. The first cost of the frame 
and sash will not exceed $15, while 
the market value of the plants ‘if at 
all successful would amount to over 
$40. Location, soil and season have 
much to do with the value of any 
crop, but an acre of hotbed-grown to- 
mato plants grown near here yielded 
their owner over 800 bushels, part of 
which was sold for 25 cents a bushel, 
and yet the acre netted above all ex- 
penses nearly $200. 


Homemade Fruit Ladder 


P. J. CULVER, NIAGARA COUNTY, N 8 


I have: found a stepladder very 

useful in an orchard.. The one I use 

is a homemade 

contrivance that 

may be useful 

to others. The 

accompanying 

sketch shows 

the general 

form. The lad- 

der is about 8 

feet high. The 

sides are 9 feeb 

long, while the 

leg is about-8 feet. I use rough 1- 

inch pine, but any. sort of wood 

available can _be utilized. The side 

pieces and leg are 4 inches wide. The 

steps are the same width, all of which 

are set in %-inch grooves and nailed, 

except the.bottom one, 20 inches from 

ground, which is nailed on the out- 

side to hold the side pieces firmly. The 

first two steps are 20 inches apart; 

the third one 15 inches, while the 
balance are 12 inches. 

The leg has an inch piece nailed on 
either side at the top, being slightly 
beveled. This forms a base for a 
shelf 6 by 12 inches, which is securely 
nailed. Attached to the leg about 12 
inches from the top, is another shelf 
of %-inch stuff. HK is braced. The 
distance from the bottom to top shelf 
is about hight of a peach basket. The 
two side braces are 4 feet long, made 
out of 1x2-inch stuff and nailed under 
the second step. The distance be- 
tween the two front standards at the 
base is 3 feet 8 inches; while the 
distance from the bottom of the leg 
to the foot of the ladder is 5% feet. 
It would be an easy matter to make 
this ladder with bolts so that it 
could be folded up. Four bolts would 
do the work; one at top and three tor 
the braces. 

SoD 

Propagation by Suckers — Some 
Plants. send up a large number of 
plants from _ their 
roots or under- 
ground stems. These 
Plants are known as 
suckers.. The red 
raspberry is a good 
example. These 
Plants may be taken 
up at almost any” 
season and planted. 
They can be re- 
moved during the 
summer - while the 
sucker is growing or 
in late fall, or early spring, while it 
is practically dormant. If takén up 
in the fall they can either be planted 
immediately or heeled in until the fol- 
lowing spring. In digging the plants 
one should be careful to leave intact 
a portion of the rootstock from 
which the sucker grew. The plants 
should be carefully taken up with a 
spade, so as not to destroy the roots. 


RED RASPBERRY 
SUCKER READY 
TO PLANT 


Prize-Winning Nuts—Harry P. Car< 
ty of Burlington county, N J, who 
won the first prize on shellbarks in 
our recent nut contest, sends the fol- 
lowing history of the tree: I have a@ 
farm of 140 acres, mostly grass land. 
About 12 acres are in timber, con- 
sisting of white oak, shelibark and 
other hickory trees. I counted 29 
hickory and shellbark trees in a sprees 
of 15 paces square. There are twé 
pignut and two large hickory trees 
which produce nuts with spotted 
shells, then there are 17 trees of shell« 
barks that bear nearly every season. 
I have one tree about 1 years old 
that bears a larger shellibark with a 
very much thinner shell, but this year 
there were only a few on it. The tree 
that todk the prize is about 50 feet 
high. In the 19 years I have had the 
farm it has not missed bearing once. 
It has borne from 1% to 4% bushels. 























A Pine driveway in our “Blizzard Belt” Nw 
Park. A block of fancy Evergreens to the righ 








The Gardner Strawberry 
A variety found growing wild in our nurseries 
about 12 years ago. Plant very large, often grow- 
ing to height of 18 inches Fruit large and very 
delicately flavored. The best variety for the home 
garden. Needs no other variety planted with it. 











Silver Mine Currant 
A new variety of currant that is a heavy yielder 
of fine frnit. The bushes hold leaves and fruit 
several weeks after other varieties are gone. See 
our Small Fruit offer. 





Hardy Crimson Phiex 


This beautiful variety is a strong grower, and pro- 
duces an abundance of bloom. Very fragrant. 


Armour Berberry Hedge 
A photograph showing hedge when kept sheared 
once a year. See our special offer of 50 feet of this 
hedge for $1.00. 


RGAINS 


A Personal Letter from Mr. Gardner. 


Mr. Property Owner, Everywhere, 0. 8. A. 

piece of ground that you would like to plant to Choice fk 
vergreens or Ornamentals at a very small ex 

t our Hardy ‘** Blizzard Belt’’ Nursery Stock more 

thoroughly introduced intu all parts of the United States. 

quickly and satisfactorily is a 

We do not believe in the Old Time Tree A 


We want to 


money to solve 
methods of makin, 


sales. 


Dear Sir:—Hayve you a smal) 
ruits, Nuts, 
pense to you? 


ow_to do this 
roblem that we are giving much time and 

Ti gent and bis 
We like to deal direct with our customers, and in 


our experience of over thirty-five years in the nursery business, we have 
come to the conclusion that this is the oniy real satisiactory way, both for 
our customers and for ourselves. 

As you have doubtless noticed, we are Gardners by name as well as 


Gardeners by occupation, 
eens, etc., grown here in our climate, where the Blizza: 
and the hot, dry winds blow in summer, have that wonderful vitality 


winter, 


common to all animal and 
Hardy and full of vitality and fruiting vigor. 
+ During the past year we have ship 
the United States, besides 

Arerica, Cuba, Asia, and other foreign countries. 

sting Fact. 

a locality it is not usually very long 
same customer, or from some of his friends who had become interested in 
our company through seein 
reat values we are offering in this advertisement. We have found 


Our President, Mr. CHAS. 
al GARDNER of 
elec’ residen 
fowa State and Nerte- Eexice South Ao 

eastern Iowa Horticul- 

tural Societies for taree 
years in succession. 


Here is the secret of the 


juts, Ever- 
S rage inthe 


Our ** Blizzard Belt Fruits, 


plant life native to the far north. Our es are 


our Hardy stock into every state 
large orders to Canada, 


We have found that when we ship one order to 
fore other orders come from that 


his friends stock growing and fruiting. 


from past experience that ef every one of these fievertising Orders will do missionary work 
ese 


for us, and orders for other stoc 
friends. Taki 


ble value into these Dollar Groups. 


the comfort of the home folks, 
where it will return so great a 


will come sooner or later from thes 
this fact into consiSergsion, we Gave gone to the limit in putting the greatest possi- 
ey are the 
want every reader of this paper, who either owns or 
of buying direct and send us an order for one or more of the 8 
stock will please you in every way, and will great! 
In fact, we know of no way in which so mm a sum can 
nefit. 


same customers or from their 


ins we have ever Offered, and we 
a piece of ground to try our plea 
cial Dollar Bargains. The 
add to the beauty and value of your place and to 
e expended 

S. F. GARDNER. 


atest bar; 
as the use 0 





** Blizzard Belt *? Small Fruit 
Offer $7.70 in Value for $1.00 


100 Gardner Strawberry plants, worth $3.00 

10 Blizzard Belt Raspberry, = 60 

10 Lucretia Dewberry plants, “ 

1 Silver Mine Currant, al 1.50 
These 121 choice plants and bushes, delivered 
to your town, safe arrival guaranteed al! for 
one dollar. it you send your order at once we will 
ree 


10 Asparagus plants, easily worth a) 
1 English Hazeinut bush, = d 
Your dollar back without question if stock is 
not exactly as represented. 


Ornamental Tree Collection 
$3.20 in Value for $1.00 


A few ornamental trees rightly planted add 
more to the appearance of a place than almost 
any other improvement. The trees we offer here 


. 11-2 
h, 1 1-2 to 2 ft., 7 
5 Flowering Japan Catulpa,1 yr.old, * .) 
1 Carolina Poplar 2 to 3 ft.. > - 
5 Evergreens (Spruces) 1-2to11-4ft., “* 1.00 
The 15 fine trees delivered to your town for one 
dollar. Free premium of 10 Asparagus plants 
given for early order. 


Out of Door Flower Collection 
$3.65 in Value for $1.00 


Here is something that will please the ladies of 
the house. oses and Shrubs are strong 
bushes that wiil fed and produce an abundance 
of bloonrthe first year. 

i < worth s 4 


Roses, 
2 Fine Everblooming Roses, d 

2 Golden Glow, pe 60 

2 Crimson Phiox, be 80 

2 Spirea Van Houtte wd 80 

The 10 fine bushes delivered to your town for $1 

and if ordered at once we will add a fine Cinna- 
mon Vine free. 


Blizzard Belt Evergreen Offer 


$4.50 in Value for $1.00 


grow Eve ens by the tensof million. 
They are as easily made to grow _as any of our 
forest trees if you follow our plain directions 
which we send with each order. 
5 Blizzard Belt Spruces, 
1-2 to 11-4ft., worth 91.00 
6 Blizzard Belt Pines. 1-2 to 1 1-4 ft., ** 1.00 
50 Blizzard Belt Spruces, 1-3 to1-2ft., “ 2.00 
These 60 fine Evergreens delivered to your town, 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed all for one dollar, with 
premium for early order of 10 Asparagus plants 
added free. 


Hardy Nut Collection 
$6.25 in Value for $1.00 


We want every reader of this paper to try this 
special nut offer. 
10 English Hazelnuts ito?2ft., worth $5.00 
These are the Filberts you usually pay 20 cents 
per pound when you buy at the grocery stores. 
2 Black Walnut, 1 to 1 1-2 ft., worth $1.25 
The even dozen delivered to your town for one 
dollar. Order at once and we will add 10 Aspara- 
gus plants free. 


Our Great Hedge Offer 


50 feet fine Amour Berberry hedge for one dollar. 

If you have a small glace for a hedge or screen 
here is your chance to procure it at almost no 
cost at ail. The Amour Berberry is a quick grow- 
ing hedge plant that may be me to any desired 
size by trimming once ayear. It bears fruit that 
is splendid for faity or wine. If not trimmed it 
will attain a height of from 12 to 15 feet and_make 
a stock proof fence and a splendid low windbreak. 
Plants are set one foot apart. 


Our Offer 


3%) Amour Berberry Hedge plants 1-2 to 1 ft. de- 
livered to your town for only one dollar. 


On all the above offers we Guarantee Safe Arrival of the stock in Good Condition and agree 
to refund your money without question if stock is not as represented. 
We offer the premiums for early orders so that we can get the orders booked before our big spring 


rush begins 


It will pay you_to read this advertisement very carefully and then order one, two or more of the 


Special Dollar Offers by next mail. 


If you have a place for the whole six offers, we will send the entire lot b 
even $.00. Our advice is to take the whole six offers for at our special price o 
a bargain that it would not be possible for us to give and remain in 


express prepaid for 
$5.00 you are gettin 
brsiness, were it not for the fac 


that these {Advertising Offers will makeus thousands of friends and orders and re-orders will come 


from them for years and years to come. 
Remit by any convenient way. 


the asking. 


Our catalogue witb colored plates of our Hardy Fruits, free for 


Address THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 900, Osage, Iowa. 


Hardy “BLIZZARD BELT” 
Fruits, Nuts, Ornamentals, 
Evergreens, Etc. 





American W hite Sprace. 





Flowering Mt. Ash 
A photo plate of a pair of Flowering Mt. Ash 
growing on our grounds. 





A Group of Evergreens 
growing on our grounds. We offer 60 fine trees 
to you for only one dollar. 





oblige 


English Hazelnut 
This variety is hardy and is 
sure to grow. The nuts are 
large and of extra fine flavor. 








Fill Out This Goupon Today 


GARDNER Nursery Co., 


Box 900, Osage, Ia. 


Please send me your Gatalogus with colored places of 
your Hardy fruits, Shade an 


Ornamental Trees an 


State 
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GORDON, VAN TINE CO.—The First and | Largest Millwork Supply House in 
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Barn Paint, 6Sc per Gal. INAS INI IN ISIN LG, 
Save per Ga 
Embossed Moulding, tor 


G@. V. Paint ideal for barns, 
fences an: ere Various Styles and Sizes. 
50-gal. bh! + per gal., 68c Fi Yellow Pine $1.00 per 100f¢. and up 
70 eke nl 880 “1-gal. can, 750 fl Oak 10 per 100ft. and up 


Ladders, 1c "2" ft. 


Six styles from 11c per foot 
upwards. Ladders forev- 
ery purpose. Our popular 
family step ladder, Lic 


per 
6-inch top, worth twice 
‘ the money. 


Bargains on Millwork, Sash, Doors, Windows, Stair- 
oofing, Moulding, ee Sener age for House, Store, Barn or Chure 
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” g25 Styles —Doors For Every Purpose! Ky 
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© have complete stock doo: Finish 
eae home with oak at a small cost. We eave you — 
santoh. “Ales mahoepebiel assectoepion Sell as chet 
make 6) ler. Tellus 
you want and lot us quote you our lowest cash ae 


Front Doors $1.70 
-four different zie of fron t doors ra: 
$1.70 upward. The biggest bargain in the Ii line o: 
front doors ever offe: —st; aes of F pleasing 
design and — appe: at su 
made in various woods pain 
qired, to for our price list on front 


Zo,7ou place oar o order. 
ne: ve 
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Lamberis first air dried and then, 
a They Are Made as an extra precaution, is put 
through a scientific drying process, Joints are made with heavy 
hardwood dowel pins. Gined with imported glue, pressed to- 
steam power press. There is no ‘‘come apart’’ 
to our work. 6 door panels have a heavy raise on both sides. 
We guarantee our goods to be strictly up to the official 
adopted by the Sash, Door & Blind Mfrs. Ass'n of the North- 
west. Every door is carefully made, a oo 


How Our Com ae ote Pas os tan Lintinel 
pare * sell for 80c, local dealers anit lumber yards charge as much as $2.00 for identical 
fications. Our line of hardwood doors is fully 50% cheaper than similar goods purchased elsewhere. 
& greater variety of selection, 


quality and speci 

Our line of front doors is more complete than that carried by di right next to cost. 
Our prices for themselves — y show true values. 

Our Book of Door Offers Sers"322/ ctor: Bis tte 


showing our complete line of pai 
doors, four-paneled and five-paneled—made of soft pine, solid ee pine, 
peintet ond grained, each doors and onr big line of apecial grained front doors and art front 


and painted 
joors and screen doors are among our 6: 


gether by heav: 
challenge comparison of prices as well as 
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Hardwood Flooring 


is economy in itse 
wi. 1000 feet 
on maple 
Plain red oak flooring, per _ 
sq. foot, $57. oats te b 
fully wrapped 


ore would pout ens CD io ie. 
Write for catalog and sTaliees. 


Yellow Pine, per 100 ft. . $3.04 
+ i cm notion, per Lond ae $35 


BASE mouLoinas |: 


Yellow Pine, per 100 %. $1.16 


4g per ft. Porch Rail 


We have over 88 miles of 
top or bottom rail in stock, 
stelctly of the one or ~ 
Res ey in. Price per foot, 





Color Card and Paint Book Free. Our prices are 50 to 15% lower. 
All Styles—All Sizes 


=] Winsor! s7° Bs: SASH ASS Wintiwinout class 


all kinds, barn » etc., are our great specialties, We sell them in 

——— erating We Neue these all over the | United "states. We 
line, 4 for stores, barns, churches, out-houses of 
all it kinds, i. ier prices need no comment. They e goods. Quality strictly up to standard and 
for sash. We challenge comparison of prices. We easily 
save the consumer rr 80 to 15% on this line. Safe delivery guaranteed. Tell us =e your in the window 

ne ond got our | prices. They will clinch «sot order for Gordon, Van Tine 
jows—Over a hundred di t styles, ranging from 2 Ticats oR to 12 lights, 

1 Windows—8 li. =a WY uate 5S7Jc up; I2lights, 6 sizes, 720 up; so. 4 wr 83c 


w cate, Fe © up; 12 lights, 8 sizes, 79c up; 4 
| wor 3 Helis, 144 sizes, 690 up. Our hin 2 and 4-light check rail windows 
is complete. We bare many splendid bargains. Send for cata) 
—This is another of our —- specialties. Our output of & 
sash is simply enormous, 








voll 





made in ward. Price without glass, 19¢ 
||| upward, according to sizes. ‘Same els a at local lumber and dealers 
would gat from 136 408 times oar plows. We can save you money on barn 
| “Attic Sash, Oviiar Sa Sash, Bte—We sell everything in this line to cover 
for our ay poles Also transoms, pantry check rail windows, 


sash, otc. 
janufacture the Most Complete Line of Windows 


7 We M 
and Sach in America. 1) windows and transoms teocionene peimed in pure linseed oil. Can be used for 
oil finish work. We use the very best quality of material guarantee you entire satisfaction. 


light, four-light, phd 
iene and twelve-light win- 
dows. Twelve sizes. Write 


feet Gordon, Van 
fir stage LX. oe on 


; I= TE wool romoten - 
)0 Roose, arn sheds, eto.—far 
than slate and superior to 

ee — is yyy nid, apres & no tools excepting a ham- 

" tains no tar. Ener square of Gor- cial 

and soaked In hot sephalt, then 


Gordon, Van Tine Roofing is Worth Twice Its Price 
warty 2 £2.55 0 94.00 par eguare for reotng? Get a roof you know will last—get a Gordon, 


ertcuse raha, Faciliti 
sbi, from our nearest warehouse— Ph Chicago, es Memphis, Minnea- 
Davenport. We give a written guaran backed Uy $2000 fod for five to ten years, 


Sete techn 
ow 


storm 
Write for see shy 








a ae to the ply orde: 
PRICES Per Square 108 Sq. Ft. 
Free Roof Book and Samples 
We will mail you, at once, our big new roofing book 
and free samples of Gordon, Van Tine roofing---one, 
two or three ply. 


{ BUILDING PAPER, per roll, 37c. Let us supply your wants in this line. 


‘Send Us Your Bill for Estimate bitin tron 


acy requiring millwork su; plies, watt =s what your needs are. We will ound ou an estimate of what 

ey i Piece job will cost you at gue i lowest tty Me the saving by baying direct from our big mil ill « oft 
S — byt small freight c many —; i over on every item we sell by mail. No order is too small 

wieuntelt oohen on. No order is too tet tn lee ter price than an wo would quote you dire = 

% nm list of compicte supplies In millwork, ete. C) 

Our Grand I Millwork Catalog Free — the carpenter. the contractor, or the home builder’ any- 

‘ where. Complete with illustrations of everything we mabe ona andeell, Our getalos 5 is the only salesman Gordon, 

Cut Out, E Fill Out It makes no misrepresentations. Money returned if re not perfectly satisfactory. 


Out, and Mail Us Coupon Today ape fee von in the ¢ the ¢ porner. Gora being bring you our 
», Davenport, ‘Towa 


Gordon, Van Tne Com 65, Gage Sin I 


nishes, 65e per quart. Write 
for complete list of varnish 
offers. We save you money. 





tises, 660 


White Pine, per 100f% . 1.25 
D Ssvedtt You if You brad Stairwork Estimates 
‘an Tine Co. Free 


are ** aa yothne Mes ti natin 


age ——y saprly 4 dealer. Here is where the consumer 
itin ‘neck."" Stairwork from one-half to one- 


trades, spindles, 
porch rails, porch brackets, roofing mouldings, stairwork, paint—in short, everything. 


Hot Bed Sash BaseCorners 2c Lattice 34c | 


Sizes 13¢xl4inches. In crates 
ot Per crate . 45c 

ily worth 4¢ each. ) 
Corner Beads 8c/ °° 


each. White or Yellow Pine. 


























Paint Brushe: 
For pag whe 1 os 


Send for price-list. All sizes. Complete line at prices that” i. 
packed. Safe deliv- will astonish you. Write for)) 
oe ses f 





Frames fo for Windows an and | Doors 
i ery ema inside der ms ivy ey ow 
590ns — tag Pine or Plain Oak. ae 


Window Frames 
Three sizes. Wg E.. St Soees en eee en Bee 
ern White 't least 30% more. 
Art Giass V ss Windows 55c 


per square foot. thout number. For every 
purpose—d 


a 
wi joors, P —-y , 


8 ft. Cols. ese’ Colonials $1.95 
Strickly first ashington Fir. Made i 
ate clnes, Pereh Newels 34c 


Strict Wine quality. Two sizes. Made-to- 
FREE 
Gordon, Van Tine Co., 
665 


on > ae 


for catalog. 





E = Be 
Case St, Davenport, lowa. 


- tag” ey 
Please send me your Grand Free Millwork Catalog of 5,000 building material bargains. 





I am especially interested in 





Name 


Town State _ 


R.F.D. 
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